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Cover2,;ig I9t9, the first year t.hat vocational 
prograis^and related, activities wetie supported under P.i. 9t»-4B2, 
thiaj report describes the impact 5or each se<ition" of the Vocational 
Education .Aiiendments of 1976 cn the growth and development of 
vocational and technical education. at eri^ls^ divided, into 'two 
sections on state'vocatlcnal and na^tional pro.grams, are presented in 
the sftme order" that they ap.p«ar in the acl to provide easy access.. 
Theses-results are reported: aYr- all-time high totAl enrollment, 
ijicreased male and female enrollment in nontraditicnal vocational 
program*, increased enrolliiient of disadvantaged aid minqrity 
students, nearly 2#250,aoa>» prog ram. completers at all levels, and 
appi^ORtiaitions and expenditures for vocational ediSaaticn totaling 
over f, 6 billion dollars.' These other specific topics. are emphasi2ed: 
expansion of state advisorv councils <in vocational eduiaticn for 
broader representation 6f' business, labor, educational, and minority 
interests; states' assessment by Management Evaluation Review for 
Compliance Quality; implementation of displaced hbiemaker programs; 
and developn^ent and !>fJeratlon of a Vocational fiducaticn Qata 
Reporting an^* Account ing^ System. (YlBi 
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to THE CONGRESS OF. THE UNITED STATES: 



As Commissioner of Education,' it is my honor to submit hereVttth the 
^ report on the status of vocational education for Fl^scal YearH>78,, 

t Including datk on information elements developed In thje national/ 
vocational' education data reputing lind accounting system as well 
as ^umnuiles of findings of reviews and audits requfred of the Bureau, 
of Occupational and Adult EducaCiOn^ and of evaluations required of 
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This report was . prfepihred by the Division of Vocational and Technical ^ 
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Itted in accordance with the requirements p,f Section 112(c) of Public ' - 
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' . SUMMARY . ' • - 

focational Education Amendment* of f976, Public Law 94-482, and 
ts of testimony leading to their ertactment reflect the profound 
ngress had that this legislation resojlt In sweeping change 
tlons of the past. The provisions of the act go much further 
tated Intent of this and prior Federal legislation to "extend 
e vocational education." By prescVibing specific areas of 
concern which must be deaft with If a State Is to receive Federal funds. • 
aJITJ!^^ required Improved planning, data systems, evaluation and research. 
Additionally, attention was paid to the accessibility of vocational 
education for minorities, women, handicapped, and d.Lsadvantaged with ; ■* 
specific requirements for overcomlctg sox discrimination and sex stereo^^ 
typing. Improved coordination with other aqencles and pnaqrams was ahscx 
established as a priority. 

; VFIscal Year 1978, the first full year of ImpleSjentatlon of the • 
1976 Mnendments, has resulted In across-the-board Improvement. Although 
very ^aw. of the results could be termed dramatic, significant progress ^ 
ha§ been' made " I n . meet i ng the purposes and terms of the act. 

' 'In FY 1978, total enrollment reached an all-time high of more tha^n 
16.7 million persons. This number represents a modest 2.3 percent In- 
^orease over 1977 but a significant 44 percent Increase over 1972. ' 
Encouraging, too, is that growth is still bei ng^exper ienced In new ahd ' 
emerging occupations sufch as electronics, medical ^erqency technology 
and law enforcement. 

Positive enrol Iment changes are apparent in the numbers of wanen 
entering sonVe traditionally male vocational programs. Most notable In- 
creases were in electronics, agriculture, supervisor and management 
development, and auto mechanics. Moreover, the percentage of males 
enrol led in consumer and homemaking education increased from 8 percent 
, in 1972 to 28 percent in 1978 and in occupational home economics from 
.15.3 percent in 1972 to 17 percent^ in 19"^. 

, With the extension of vocational education ta (Ji sadvantaged persons, 
enrol Iments, of r.8 millioh were realizedjn 1978, an increase of some 
1 1 percent\ s 1 nee 1972.^ 

A result of the required use of 10 percent of +he baslq Federal 
grant to serve the, handicapped has been an enrollment Increase of 55 
percent since 1972, for a total of 350,000 handicapped persons enrolled 
In vocational education programs in 1978. 

Improvements in guidance and counseling programs, as well as more 
active recruitment, have paid dividends by Increasing the number Of mlnor- 
i,ty students enrolled in vocational education programs. State reports 
for 1973 show inc>eases since 1972 of 102 percent for Asian or Pacific 
I si ande?«s<^l percent for Hispanics; 46 percent for Blacks (not of 
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Hispanic origin); and 36 percent for American Indians or Alaska Natives. 

Althou<J^ the conprehens I ve-/lata system required to Identify student 
placement In jobs has not becom4ful^y operational, sufficient data from 
..on-going reporting are aval lab iWVto torovlde some Insight Into the status 
of persons completing vocational WdgramS.* 

Nearly 2,250,000 pe^rson-s cofuf^ftl^ted vocational programs at all levels. 
Of these, 54 percent were available for emp I oy^:>ent , wh I Te 24 percent were not, 
ond the status of 22 percent were ,(jn known. Those continuing their school- 
ing nojde up 72 percent of those cc^unted as not available for employment. 

States reported that 90.5 p^Vcent of completers who were available 
for wprk, were in fact, employed^ while 9.5 percent were unable to find work. 

Appropriations and expenditures for vocational education reached an 
all-ti;ne high in FY 1978 of more than ^$5.6 billion. This increase of 
nearly I 10 percent over*'i972 was largely the result of State and ioceti 
spending. Although the Federal dollar allotment has increased since 1072 
by over $105 million, the percentage increase of ,the Federal expenditure h^s 
, been overshadowed by State and local resources, The FederaJ appropriation 
for FY 1978 was $577.5 million or 54 perconf of the $995 million authorized 
in the act. ' . I 

' * * » 

A major concorn^of Congress is to eliminate sex discrimination 
and SOX stereotypihg* In vocational education. Even though this was a 
new provision in the legislation, significant accomplishment resulted from 
first year efforts. All States have assigned at, least one person on a 
permanent basi,s to work full time in the mandated ..functions on sex equity. 
Progress has been evidenr In creati ng , awareness, providing^ assistance to 
local education agencies, collecting data^ and reviewing contracts and 
grants. Jn rieaM y ai-i States, sex equity coord i nators' have conducted x 
workshops invol v/ing 'stat^ ^taf f and, in many, cases, loca I'adm I n 1 strators , f 
teachef7s, and counselors /.in programs for eliminating sex discrimination 
and sex stereotyping. Hi|p has been provided I oca I.' educat Ion agencies 
in developing action plahs. Data cbl lectionN^ I I become an important 
tool for use by States 1 n. award I ng incentive grants to local education 
agencies who have shown significant progress 1 n, non-trad 1 1 lonal enroll- 
ments. 

, In agreement with stipu I at ions, contained in the new law, State Advisory 
Councils on Vocat iona I Educat Ion (SACVE) have been expanded to include 
broader representation from business, labor, education and minority 
interests. Total SACVE membersh^p rose from 1,223 In 1977 to 1,545 In 
1978. fjowever, the most dramatic increase occured in the representation 
of women on S^VEs, which has risen by 234 percent between' 1975 and 197^; 
Local advisory councils have undergone similar expansion, with a total 
of 11,871 in operation during FY 1978. 
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Under a proce^^s called Managemerjt U va I uat i6()' Review for Cofnpllance/ 
.Quality (MERC/Q), li^ States underwent ori-slte visits by evaluation teams 
under thfj . leader sh i p of th^ 01 vis Ion of Vocational and Technical Educa* 
th^ durlritj FY I97H» The teams aS^>essec^ each Staters compliance with 
Federal recjulations and lt#cap«clty and per f (jrnia^nce In conducting 
vocational educitlon pro^jrans suppor ^od with federal fvJnds* In addition, 
tho teamv.rov i ewod ttio States conformity w I th cjdu 1 1 educat Ion recJtSLhat^ions, 
section llic^ of ttie Ccxnprehens I ve Fmp toymen t afid Training Act/ tlrle IX 
(se>< discrimination), and sectjo^^ ')04 of the Rehabilitation Act, 

• In yenoral State^ scored hiqh, with an ^^vora<je of BO #9 percent comp I t 
anee ra-te\ vfhl nnn^-com^rl i^ine^ t^ver rr^ed 6 p«rc^t of the In^t^ances of 
review* An avercvjc of 13 percerjt of tt)e i tem^ w<^rQ categorized as "to 
b^^ (Jeterm i nnd . This wa^ primarily due to th<; ffjct that evaluations 
occurred sr>on aftnr i m(/ 1 6mon tat i on of the new vocational amendments and* 
requ I at i on*^ , rjnd States had not been able to '<.orMp I ete the requirements 
of some r^fju I cit i ons by the time on-site reviews were conducted* States 
were fidifiod i ri writing when found to be i n non-compliance and were 
roquested to provirjo ovidence of cofnp Nance in a reasonable time period* 

^ ■ V 

Galifornia, I or 1 da , ' I daho, Kentucky, New York, Ohio, and Tennessee 
have Ted thu Nation In implementing d i sp' laced- hoinemaker programs* 
These States gre providi^ng a broad range of services as well as 
conducting workshops on money management, ski I l.s assessment, divorce 
counseling, assert i veness training and job hunting* Other States 
are in the orfjanizing stage and will have active progr^ams in 1979* 

After suffering the expected growing pains, the Vocational Education 
Data System (VElJS) became operational* to a limited degree, during the 
latter part of 1978* It is evident that VEDS will play an important 
ro le in standard i z i ng report i ng and account i ng in vocat iona I educat i on v 
so that a neanin-gful synthesis and analysis of data gathered locally 
and iroro the States will possible* It is ant i c i pated *that as VEDS 
gains sophistication, much of the fnadequacy of previous data collection 
•efforts wi M be corrected* ' . , 

In summary, the first year under F^*L. 94-482 has been one of 
assessment , 'p I ann i ng , and p I ott i ng new cours-jp of act I on * It has not 
been without frustration for program managers at all tevels of govern- 
ment nor hasNt been devoid of reward and success ^s new initiatives 
have taken shApe and existing efforts expanded and improved* . 
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FOREWORD 



This report covers fiscal y^ar 1978, the first year' that vocatlonj(il 
programs ^nd related activities were supported under the P.L. \, 
the . Vpoat^^onal Education Amendments of 1976 • It was prepared not 6nly 
to comply with the law, but:. also as part of a long tradition of reporting 
on the condition of vocational education to State and local administrators, 

to vpca t i&nal teachers ftnd to the America n public. The rejftort descy ij^es ^ 

the impact for each Section of the 197i6 Amendments on the growth and 
development of vocational and.^-tefehftical education. Problems as well as 
accomplishments aife des(^ribed. Special emphasis is placed on t:hosei^|||i 
of particular concern Co the Congress — overcoming sex disc^r^ij^mljiiatflon 
and sex stereotyping In vocational education ^pTo^tams, assuring avail^ - ^ 
ability of vocational training , for persons with special educatipwll handi- 
caps, and for person desiring postsecondary vdcatlonal education and training* 

Although data from the national vocational education r^portlni? ' 
and accountlnp, system (VEDF) were not yet available for this^rfeport, data 
compiled arinpally and 8ubn)J.tted by the States and from research contractors 
provided the basis for this review. These data were supplemented bv ^ . 
descriptive InformatlW from State reports compiledif^by the staff of the 
Bureau of Occupdtlo,nal and Adult Education. ^ 'fl^ 

This report was complied cooperatively hy the staff o^ the Bureau . 
of Occupational' and Adult Education^ 



« 





Daniel B. Dunham. 
Deputy Coiimilsslpner for 
OccupatlcTnal and Adult Education 
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. . . OVERVIEW * 

Public ffaw 94-482, the Vocattonal Kdiica tlon vArtendments of 1976» provides that 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education report tO the Congress each ye^r on the status 
of vocational e^uo^atLon in the country- Section n2(c) r^qnlres that^the report 
include data on the information elements (fliveloped in jfhe nat ion^^l^ocat ional educa- 
tion dAta reporting and account ing ^system (VEDS), and an analysis of that data. 
^(Thls will be done when the Vk6s data is aval lab le ^ Also required is a summary 
of. the ^tmUng?; of ^the reviews* aixl audits performed by the U.S. Office of'Educa- 
tion and evaluations cond^icted . bv the St^itus. \ - ' . ' , , ' ^ 

SuiTunarles of ^lie Sta^jto ovalu£ltJon^ are reported in the ^annuAl accovintabi li tv 
f reports wh^ch are due. June 30^ following the c^ose of the f iscal^^ year • Since tViese 
.reports were .r\ot ^yallable to be Included in this document, they will He presented 
In tfie Comm'i loner 's Report for 1979. 

, ^ Ip enacting ^htv ^FxiAciattoh Amendifient^ of 197^1 . Congress wished to ext^^^nd and 
Improve Vocational ^dX^at lon^ f or the AfiierUan public. Pesponslbllltlea assipned 
to the Commlss'i,oner 'of^'Kducation and to Iris Deputv Comn i ssioner fon Occupational 
and Adult Kducation Included a mandate to. assist States in impro^>inp data s»»is[tems, 
r(*soarch, teacher training and ,eval un t Ion to furtlier program improvement. - 

\ ' r . I r 

The materials In this i^Je port"" are being presented In the same ordeV that they 
appear In ' the -art and tlierefore tlTe concerns of,- Congress , sucli as sex efiulty, will 
be appearlr.js In several areas. This arrangement- will provide easy a'ccess tro the' - 
various parts" of the law^ 

An attempt has-been niade to present, my accurate, unbiased report of the 
status of vocational education In FY 1978 Jn an orderly format. Bec^^use materials 
have been prepared by several authors, different w.ritlng stvles will be det'ef.ted • 
as tlie reader progres.ses from one" section to <'1notl)er. 

Since most changes In education are gr'ackial and would appear Insignificant 
i f" Stat i St lea 1 1 V presented for a single, year, most data in this ^report are dis- 
plavej from 1972 to 19?8 in order to reflect conditions over a 7~year period. 

As .used in the act,- the' term vocational education means organized educational^ 
programs which are d l rect ly ' related tp the preparation of individuals for n^id 
or unpaid employment, or 'for additional preparation for a career requiring other 
than .a baccalaureate or^'advanced degree. Thus, vocational education is'-'not a 
.single program." The term Is a convenient designation for more than AOO instructional 
Offer ingsVusually grouped under eight major occupational program areas preparing 
youth and adults for hundreds of occupations. Such programs are available in all 
30 State^iJancJ the territorles^and outlying areas. Tn 1978. such programs were 
pfferl^d at high school, post high school, and adult levels in more than 16,000 
Institutions throifghout ' the Nation. 

All data in thif^ report regarding vocational education enrollments,^ com- 
pletions, placements and expenditures are obta^ined from State reports that have 
been sent annually t« the U.S. Office of Education. A^lthoup.h considerable effort 
has been expended in developing' unifor^m deflni/tions (see Appendix A), States 
vary in the procedures they utiliy.e in 'gathering this .information from local 
etlucatipnal agencies where the instructional programs take place. Because of 
these variations it is recognized that data from some States more, accurately 
reflect what has harpened than in other States* Some State procedures do not 
fully unduplicate enrollment counts/ with the result that national tot?als may 
overstate the actual numbers qf individuals served. .In this connection it should 
be nojed that Federal funds are allocate<J to States based on census data and 
and not enrollment reports. - * , 



iThe American public Is. Increasingly Interested In acquiring 
occupaHonal* skills for earning a ll^Xng. More thap 16.7 million 
persons p^alr^lcipated In vocational Instruction programs in FY 1978. 
Thltf number represents an Increase of over 1972 and an increase 
o^'f ^.aX'ove): 1977. (See table 1.) ' * • • 

Most rapid enrollment growth during the 1970-7H period occurred 
in health, occupational home economics, technical, and distributive 
education. More modest increases characterized consulner and homemaking 
and agriculture education. '(See table 2.) • , 

Offerings In new and emergirtg occupations such as electronifca, 
medical emergency technology, and law enforcement continue to attract 
persons seeking sue!/' tr/il (See" ttfble 3. ) 

^Majpr enrollment' changes were alsQ apparent, in the numbers of 
women entering some traditionally male vocational programs. Response* 
to the 1976 Amendments with regard to sex equity in program access 
showed .'uct^eases in the numbers of women entering such areas as 
electronics, agriculture, supervisor and management development, and 
auto mechanics^, -Moreover, the percentage of males enrolled in consumer 
and flomemakin^ education and occupational home economics increased 
between 1972 and 1978. For example, enrollment of males in consumer 
and homemaking education increased from 8 percent in FY 1972 to 28 percent 
in FY 1978, while occupational home economics educat^n increased from 
15.3 percent in 1972 to 17 percent in 1978. ^ 

Extendirig vocattonal education to disadvantaged persons, first 
stipulated in the Vocational Education Act of 1963, was further emplu^^zed 
in the 1976 Amendfnents, and special provisions for handicapped and ' 
minority students were added. Enrollment of disadvantaged students 
in vocational.programs was about 1.8 million in FY 1973, and ^handicapped 
enrollment was over 350vOOO. Total enrollment of disadvantaged students 
inoreaked about 11 percent between FY 1972 and FY 1978. Increases 
in enrollment of handicapped students in vocational education programs 
has been outsttanding over '25 percent between 1976 and 1978 and 
,55 percent t^etween 1972 and 1977 (See table V) .A probable causfe 
for this increase is the required use of 10 percent of the basic 
Federal grant to ^serve the handicapped. 

The figures on handicapped and disadvantaged students being served 
vocaitional educatipn .should be viewed as minimum estimates.* The 
students who were reported by States were those enrolled in special 
clasij^s or those who received special services. 

Students who were being mains treamed without services from specially 
designated funds we^e not counted. 

Increases in the number/of minority students enrolled in vocational 
p^-ograms -^ere also reported in FY 1978. . More active recruitment of 
minority students and lm|>rovements in guidance and counseling programs 
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The 1976 Amendments contained a change of definition regarding pos tsecondary whfch shifted reporting 6f 
some students to the adult category 
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TABLE 2: ENROLLMENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, BY PROGRAM (Program Years 1972-78) 
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Progratns 


1972 


1973 


1974 - 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


Agriculture 


896, A60 
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FISCAL YEAR 72 ' ^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ \ * 

AGRICULTURE • 
DISTRIBUTIVE EQUCATION 
HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 
CONSUMER & HOMEMAKING 
OCCUPATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS 
OFFICE EDUCATION 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
TRADE .& INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
OTHER 

FISCAL YEAR 78 

AGRICULTURE ^ 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 
CONSUMER & HOMEMAKING 
OCCUPATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS 

ft 
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TECHNiCAL EDUCATION 
TRADE & INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
OTHER 
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TABLE 4: .ENROLLMENT AND PERCENTAGE OF DISADVANTAGED AND HANDICAPPED 


STUDENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

> 


I 


'(Program Years 1972-78) ' 


1 


Program 
• year 


Disadvantaged 


% 

. Handicapped 


.1972 


1,616,621 , ' 


221, 3A2 


1973 


1,601,634 


228,086 ' ^ 

•J 


1974 


1,612,16.0 


234,115 


1975 


1,742,026 


263,064 


1976 


1,873,411 


284,067 


1977 


^1,956,011 I . 


344,041 


. 19-78 


1,794,631 •■ 


355,269 
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played an Important role In acquainting inlnoi«liy fttudents with oppor- * 
tunlttoM offerod by vocational programH. (Sof table 5.)- jk ' \ 

' • 

In FY 1972, out of all students enrolled In vocat lonaP education, 
22 percent were from miiwrlty gryups. In FY 1<)7H, this f U'.uro' increased 
sllghtfy, to ll percent. The Inlnorltii'S roprostMitrd 17 percent of the 
total population In l<)72 an<l 1 9 percent • fn 1978 repot-ted by the 
Buroad"' of Census. . ■ 

,» 

t' ^ , 

Successful placement *}f persons complcLinv. vocational |)rograma — a 
source of pride amon^', vocational cdqcators -- continues to he a major 
concern of the U.S. CouKrcss. The Vocational Kducat ion Act of 1963 
focused attention on the employabillty of students completing vocatldnal 
pro^'rams, and the 1976 Amendments specified the responsibility of the 
»States to eva luate the, cfLe.cLivciiesti ui each, pronram honef 1 1 1 ng f 
Federal funds. The 1976 Amendments requ-iro each State to evaluate, 
by statistically valid sampl tti^ technl(|ues, each vocational program 
which purports to impart entry-level job skills according to the extt'nt 
to which program completers and leavers find employment in occupations 
relvited to their training, and are considered by their employers, to bt^ 
we||-tralned a\u\ prepared for employment. Pursuit^of additional educa- 
tion or .latning by program compl oters, or leavers Is not^to be considered 
negative in these evaluations. 

Although the comprehensive data system required lor such evaluations' 
Is not yet operational, enough data from on-going reporting are available 
to provide, some insight' into what^ happens to persons completing voca- 
tional progt'ams. ' '■ ^ . 

Of the nearly 2,250,000 persons who completed secondary, postsecondary 
and adult vocational programs In FY 1977, 54 percent were availabl* for 
employment, 24 percent were not, and the status of 22 percent was unknown. 
Persons not available for employment Included those continuing schoolifig. 
Although all vocational education programs prepar^tudent'^ for 'employment, 
not all are geared for immediate employment .Vpor exathple, consumer 
and homemaklng programs p<cepared students for \heir unpaid roles'as full 
or part-time homemakers and consumers. 

Of thdse students rep6rted by\States as cotnpletlng vocational 
education programs and available* for work, 90.5 percent were able to 
acquire jobs. Only 9.5 percent of the 1977 completers seeking woj>^ 
were identified as unemployed in the followup. infdrmatlon provided by 
State agencies. 

' ■ ■ . . . . . ■ \ 

Appropriations and expenditures for Vocational education reached* 
an all-time high of more than $5.6 blllion^in FY 1978." This increase - 
of nearly 110 percent qvev l<il2 was alihost ;entirely the result of State 
and local spending. ' Federal appropriations ih FY 1978 totaling $495 
million represents an increase fro^ FY 1977 of nearly 8 percent. Federal 
funds haye increased somewhat each year, although the Federal proportion 
of the total. spending for vocational education has been going down * 
consistently since 1972. (See table 6.') ^ 
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TABLE 5: ENROLLMENT OF MINORITIES IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
(Program Ye^ira 1972 and 1978) 
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TABLE 6: TOTAL ALLOTMKNTS AN!) I-XPENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, BY SOURCH or niNOS 1/ 



. (I'roBrarii Years 1972-7H) 



1 1972 . 1 


\- 1973 1 


1974 1 


1 1975 


•1976 J 


,,15Z/. . . 










AMOUNT 






i 


Grand total : 
Fed. allotment: 
'Federal exp . : 
State/ !oca I exp^ : 


2,660,758,658 
47l,968,A55 
666,029,820 
; 2,194,7 28,838 


3,033,657,510 
549,087,455 
482, 390,800 

2,551 ,266,710 


3,433,819,633 
507,851,455 
468, 196,893 

2,965,622,740 


4,037,276,685 
530,482,455 
536,139,714 

3,501 , 1 36,971 


4,713,576,985 
530,033, 555 
543, 2Tb, 833 

4,170,366,125 


4,962,555,070 
554 ,257 ,282 
533,610,556 
-4 ,428,944,514 


5,575,769,885 
577,393,865 
495,405,073 

5,080,364 ,812 








PERCENTAOE DISTRIBUTION 








Gran<l total: 
Federal exp . : 
ocace/iocai exp.: 


iOO.O 
17.5 
r 82.5 


100. 0 
1 5". 9 
84 . 1 


100.0 
13.6 
86.4 


100.0 
13.3 
86.7 


100.0 
11.5 
88.5 


100.0 
10.8 
* 89.2 


, 100.0 
. 8.9 
91.1 






DISADVANTAGED 




Fed. allotlnont: 
Federal exp. : 
State/local exp. : 


. 77,576,519 
84,539,340 
128.334,752 


94,974,519 
88,194,607 
155,688,258 


81,876,269 
88,882,023 
158,331,584 


84,220,919 
97,032,237- 
183,426,470 


84,538,112 
100,990,331 
221,207,612 


89,516,322 
94,263,334 
247 ,247 ,155 


103,302,662 
95,0^9,107 
402,947,8b2 






HANDICAPPED 








Fed. allotment: 
Federal exp . : 
Staljjfe/Local exp. : 


38,384,346 
37,899,822 
. 26,044,714 


43,384,346 
43,234,940 
46,874,107 


41,250,846 
42,304,597 
' 36,384,242 


42,813,946 
48,224,333 
56,119,820 


, 42,269,056 
48,562,842 
71%^3.{^.v876 


44,758,161 
46,046,222 
76,319,671 


51,651,331 
44,769,374 
187,843>929 



1/ It should be noted that Federal allotments have been available to States for expenditures over a 2-yfear 
period. Because of this carryover provision^ Federal expenditures for so^ lndlvidu«|| years are mor^ or 
less than the allotments, ^ 
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^^^^ENDITURES ^^OR^ VOCATIONAL BDUCATION 

. BY SOURCE OF FUNDS 
PROGRAM YEARS 1972 - 1978 
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TOTAL! 
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STATE & LOCAL: 



1976 



1977 
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STATE VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

} 

Declaration of Purnoae 

It is th 
assist States 



It is the purpose of Part A of the Education Amendments of 1976. to 
^ .u^ V planning for the use of all resources availsbl< 

to them for Vocntlon/il education and manpower .trnlninp. by involvinR a 
wide range of agenc/(es and individuals concernod with education plans., 

Ir. J 1 r t purpose of this part to authori.,e Federal grants to States 
to aaslst them: / - 

(1) to extendi improve,' and, where necessary, maintain existing " " 
programs dt_vocatlonal education; - * 

(2) to develop new programs of vocat iona|. education; 



T3) to develop and carry oat such progran^,s of vocational educa- 
tion within each State so as to overcome sex discrimination 
and sex stereotyping in vocational education programs 
(including programs.of homemaklng) , and thereby furnish 
equal educational opportunities in vocational education to 
persons qf both sexes; and, 

(A) to provide part-time employment for youths who need the 
earnings from such employment to dotrtinue their vocational 
training on a full-time basis; so that persons of all ages 
in all communities of the State, those in high school, those 
who have completed or discontinued their formal education 
and are preparing to enter the labor market, those who have 
already entered the labor market, but need to upgrade their 
Skills or learn new ones, those with special educational 
handicaps, and those in postsecondary schools, will have 
ready access to vocatipnal traininp, or retraining which 
is high quality, which is realistic in the light of actual 
or antlci-pated opportunities for gainful employment, and 
which is suited to their needs, interests, and ability to 
benefit from such training. . ♦ 

Au thorizations and Appropriat^i ons 

fn ''^^ Education Amendments of 1^76,- sets 

forth authorization figures for fiscal year 1978 through 1982 for the 

the'^Stat.« ^n\T''"S ^ ""^f^^"'" °' for assisting , 

the States in the administration of vocational education programs 
evaluations and the preparation of the 5-year and annual' pUns a^d' 
accountability reports. k » 

w^ to^nrov^Hr ^" authoflzlng the amounts listed in table 7 

airthe s^L^! ?S Increasing amount of Federal dollars over the years to 
aid the States ifi developing quality vocational education programs. 

-A 
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In FY 1978 there was authorized a total, of $995 million. Of that 
amount » Congress actually appropriated $577.5 ,nillion, or approximately^ 
58 percent of the authorited amount This figure represents the lowest 
appropriation percentage since 1970 when the figure was 5/» percent. 
(See table 7.) 

Allot me nts Among State s 

Section 103 of the 1976 Amendments authorizes the Commissioner of 
Education to reserve 5 percent of the appropriation to support tJie 
National Occupational Information CoordlnatinR Commit tee , and programs of 
national significance. i 

From the amount reserved, the Commissioner .is required to transfer 
not I6ss than $3^000,000 but not more than $5,000,000 in any fiscal year • 
to the National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (established 
under Sec . 161). The remainder shall i)e usecT by fhe ToiShlssiohe^ for 
programs of national significanca under subpart 2 of part B. 

From the remainder of the apf)ropr lat Ion, the Commissioner is autliorized 
to reserve for contracting with Indian tribes an" amount based on the per- 
centage of the Indian population aged 15 to is to the total population 
aged 15 to 2A. This sum cannot exceed 1 percent of the funds reserved 
for the Cotnmissioner of Education. 

After the 5 percent reserve, the balance of the appropriation is 
m^de available to the States based upon relative youth and adult populations 
and average personal Income. These allotments range from a minimum of 
$200»000 for a small territory to over $50 million for the largest State. 

Contract Program for Indian Tribes and Indian Org^anl zatlons / 

Authorization for the Contract Program for Indian Tribes and Indian 
Organizations is found in section 103(a)(1)(A) of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963, as amended by Public Law 9^-A82. The progtam provides 
opportunities in vocational education for Indian ttibes eligible to 
contract with the Secretary of the Interior under the Indian Self-- 
Deteritilnation and Education Assistance Act of 1975 or under the Act of 

April 16., 1934. Program awards may not exceed 3 years. 

■t * 

'^enty projects in. 12 States are serving approximately 1,000 par- 
ticipants at a total cost of $5,183,339. The projects provide a broad 
range of services to Indian people. Yputh and adults are acquiring 
vocational skills in such areas as -media/printing, drafting, data 
processing,' day care services, trades, electronics, automotive and diesel 
mechanics, plumbing, agriculture, finance and accounting, business 
education, native arts and crafts^ medical . services, and law enforcement. 

Three projects provide bilingual vocational training for persons 
of limited-Engllsh-spaaking ability. They are the Mississippi Band of 
Choctaw Indians, the Ramah Navajo .Sch'oc4. Board, and the Klckapoo Tribe 
of Oklahoma. The Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians project consists 
of six components: Management development, wood trades training. 
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medical trajLnlng, agrlcul ture/horticul t\ire training, electronics training, 
and support services. The management development component will serve 
those persons who wish to become managers In the tribal government or to 
operate their own buslnessei. X bilinguAl instructor and a counselor ^ 
work closely with the vocational Instructors to plan and Implement a 
program of language Instruction, personal development, and consumer and 
career education* 

Vocational training activities in two Navajo projects, A School for 
Me, Inc. and Chinle Valley School Jor Exceptional Children, address the' v 
concerns of mentally/physically handicapped children. A School for Mfe 
offers prevocat ional training in the ^reas of home caro, self help skills, 
and farm and, lei8ure--t ime management to mentally/physically handicapped 
children. Some of the handicapped students also receive training in 
custodial skills, woodwotking, farm management, laundry services, kitchen 
skllTs, and consumer .educalloh. Tralnlnpt Tii Tlie CKfnTe Vfil^ project Is 
designed to produce para-prof essional-s who will ha capable of providing 
rehabilitation seVvlces to mentally/physically handicapped Navajo children. 

The Cheyenne-Arapaho project in Oklahoina provides vocational training 
for unslvllltd, uneducated, and handicapped persons; with special emphasis 
placed on recri\iting trhe handicapped. IVenty persons are being trained 
In carpentry, brick masonry, ancj plumbing. The general office, secretarial, 
cihd clerical skills course and the accounting/computing occupational cluster 
each have 15 enrollees, • • ' 

V 

The Lummi Indian project in Washington trains persons to help manage 
tribal water resources. Students are involved in fisheries and shellfish 
projects or in on-the-job training. Their training la supplemented by 
Instruction in biology, zoology, math, English, fisheries, oceanography, 
limnology, ai\d other related courses. Those students, who successfully 
complete the 3-year program will rece^ive an AA degree in aquaculture 
from either the Lummi Indian School of Aquaculture or \^^h^tcom Community 
College, depending upon their level of achievement. * 

Some projects are providing irj-service training for their staff / 
members. Thr Central Tribes of the Shawnee Area pr6ject concentrates 
upon improving the recruitment, orientation^ and career guidance of 
persons involved In existing vocational education programs rather than 
upon the provisions of vocational education itself. 

Project funds may be used for program-related construction and support 
services. On. the Wind River Reservation in WvQming a vocational education 
facility is being built* Vocational education' courses will be offered 
lYi the new building during the second and third years of the project's 
operation. Program support services may include curriculum development, 
needs assessment, fcoungeling, placement, and followup services for 
trainees, as well as dissemination of project information, • . 

4 

State Administrat ion ' 

— ■ ■■ - ■ - - -■- .- . , . \^ ^ . , ■ 

State Boards — Public Law 94-482 requires each 'State desiring- to 
participate in the programs authorized by the act to establish or designate. 




con8i8|;:cnt with State law, a State Board or agency which must be the sole. 
State agency responsible for the administration, or for the aupervldlon 
of the administration, of such programn^ As was the case'wlth the previous 
act (P.L. 90-57*), a single responsible S^Bte Board was stipulated In- 
order to prevent fragmentation of ncconntabl 1 Ity for the expenditure of 
both Federal funds and tho^e State and local monies which are required 
to match such funds and to maintain the St^atqVs vocational education 
effort:. ^ * 

^ * •% 

It Is Important to note that thls^ requirement is balanced by the 

express Intent of the act to Involve greater mimbers and types of organi- 
zations and Individuals in the formation of State-level vocational education 
policy, as well as to make maximum use of all available resources In 
offering Instructional progranhs (e.g.,» In coordltiation with CETA prime 
sponsor^). While the State Board for Vocational Education retains the 
re»panslbll4 ty for establishing final pollcy^nd c^rtliylug thla to 
the IKS. Commlss'loner of Education, the Hoard must Involve a wide spectrum 
of representatives In the development (Tf poli(;.y and In the planning of 
programs under that policy. 

Lxcept for Its coordinatlve functions In policy development and in 
designing the State Plans and Accountability Report, a's well as its final 
accountability for the expenditure of Federal fiyids under^he -act, the 
State Board may delegate its authority to ivdmih^lster and vsupervise programs, 
In whole qr In* part, to one or more appropriate State agencies, providing 
such delegation Is sp€?c if ical ly proposed and described in the Annual 
Program Plan and approved by the U.S» Commissioner of Education. 

Because of historical d i fferences, varl^jt ion In State law, and 
wi\U}ly varying State needs, there . is ' 1 i 1 1 le homogeneity an^ong' the 57 ' - 
States and Territories In tf)c State jt-'.overnafiee structures each has chosen 
to adop t--beyorKl those common requirements in the act already ci-ted. ^ 
A recent study con(;lucted by the Westat Corporation' for the U.S. Office 
of Education docximents thD fo flowing v^irlety of State governance structures 
for vocational education; . 

ren different types of board ^structures wi*th' different com- 
positions and levels of author-lty over the multiple State, 
agencies to whom some delegation of authority *has been made 
for the administration of vocational' education programs* 

Five different classes of administrative units with varying 
degrees of responsibility for vocational eciucation bbth within 
the agencies of which they are a part and in other agencies 
with vocational education responsibilities • 

Five different levels of authority over institutions that 

provide vocational" education. ^ 

" ■ ' ■ '■ • 

The Westat study cannot be interpreted as recommending^ certain 
governancfe structures as being inttlnsically: superior to dthers. At the 
State Board level, experience has shoWn that the structural fot^m is ^far 
less 9 determinant of a Stat$ vocational program^s success than is' the 
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i^egree to whlah Individual board members and State legislatora understand 
and are committed to the concepts of .quality vocational education. 

At the State agency staff level, howe^^r, several St»tHi» «y#-«t\- 
counterlng problems tn achieving efficient adminlgtration of their 
vocational education pr.oRraiTis, having' dl^i^ersed their vocational education 
staffs too widely into a f iinct ionaKy organized structure serving all 
educational progyam^ within these States. In this connection. It must- 

, be noted that the Office of Education Is, not empowered to challenge such 
In-state decisions unless and until firm evidence of administrative pr 
programmatic fa^klure is actually forthcaming via Sttate .plans, accountability 
reports, or Mahag^ment Reviews. Also, under the woVding of P.L. 94-482 
and accompanying regulations, States are no0)ngor required to list the 
qualifications of individual State staff positions in their State plans. 
Whether or not- tl^ts may have a. rtegat 1 ve effec^t on State governance and 

_ ^^^.L^ll^ t r^t Ion can on ly bje ascer ta Inod througli long-^rny study. „_ . 

' Wliile a 'review of changes made by States in t/ieir vocational 
ed^cation governance structures since the 1976 Amendments^ shows that 
6nly five States and Territiories made such changes, the planning and 
evaluation elements of State administration -Ivave undergone considerable 
modification. Each State plan is required to provide ample documentation,^ 
that the scope of involvement in these activities has broadened to Include ' 
more effectively the contributions of women, the handicapped^ and the 
disadvantaged; of fliore representative State and local advisory councils; \ 
andi-bf coordination with CETA prime sponsors and intjustry in general. 
The impact of this consultation and coordination is required to be 
detailed in" each State plan and, while much more needs to be ^one, progress 
is being made toward the goal of changing the State governance of. vocational 
education into a more open process- characterized by more realistic planning 
and greater involvement of the public in all of its phases. , 
. ■ 

F ulli-time Personnel and Functions To Eliminate Sex Diacrlinlnacio n 
an d Sex Stereoty ping, — The 1976 Amendments place a strong emphasis on 
the? elimination of sex cTlscriinlnaltlon and sex stereotyping" in vocational 
education. The act reflects this condern in section 101 (3), stating 
that. a purpose of the act is "to authorize Federal grants to States to . 
assist them . . . (3) to develop and ca^jj^ out such programs of vocational 
education within each State so as to oveBpme sex discrimination and 
sex stereotyping, in vocational ed6catl6ir^rograms (including programs 
of homemaking) ; and thereby furnish equalXeducational orpportunities in 
Vocational education to persons of both s^es." 

Specific provisions for the elimination of discrimination and 
"stereotyping on the basis of sex are included throughout the act, 
particularly with respect to equal access for persons of both sexes. The 
act lists, nine functions which "sex efflty coordinators" must perform, 
ahd it requires each State to reserve at, least $50,000 each year to support 
the personnel in carrying out these functions. These provisions were 
included "to encourage the States to carry out all programs of vocational 
education in feuch a manner as to be free from sex dis crimination and 
sex steteotyRl'ng and ... to encourage the States to take vigorous action 
to overcome sex discrimination and sex stereotyping in vocational educa- 
tion," (Conference Report No. 94-1701, p. 213). A close reading of the ' 
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IcglsUtlve hittory Indicates that the ihtent of these requirements is 
for aex equity concerns to be a vlalhlo part of the entire State operation. 
Sex equity should 'be integrated int« 4)1 1 prop,rttmH» poiicieH, and pi-o- 
oedures. 

. ' •■' ■ . 

Since the implementation of the 1976 lepi.slat Ion , there has been a 
greiat deal of. activity toward sex equity at tho Federal, State, and local 
levels. Close coordlnatian has developed botwoen Federal and State off Icla 
responsible for sex equity actlvitit's In order to meet the mandates of 
thfe Act. At the federa.1 level, the Bureau of Occupational and Adult 
Education has developed, policy to lend support to the efforts of the States 
ami, in particular, to the Statt^ sex equity coordinators. The Bureau has 
clisseminated this policy to the State Director.s of Vocational Education 
as w611 as to the sex equity coordinators. This policy Includes the 

following imp ortant points; (1) Jhero Is a neeci for_. the CQQrdinatQra_ to 

have, ixigh vi'sibllity and access to work across-the-board in all program 
areas (2) The --sex equity coordinators should be involved in the development 
of Stat^ plans (3) The State should take a mainstreaming approach to the 
development of State act ivit ies ' toward achieving sex equity' so that it 
Is not an isolated issue but oije of concern to all people in all areas 
of the State agency (4) A network of the sex equity coordinators is 
essential to serve as an information exchange and technical assistance 
resource f or ^e States, to encourage the States to specialize in areas 
where they are strong and have effective programs, to share information 
and materials among themselves, and to foster'c<y:)rdination with CETA 
and. other agencies wlbhin the States and regions. 

To disseminate and support these policies,'' the 'Bureau sponsored 
the first annual workshop of sex equity coordinators in November 1978 
at Ber4celey Springs. Fifty-one Coordinators atltend,ed, representing 
45 States and one territory. The focus of thid conference was the 
establishment of six "regtbnal networks of coordknators . These are now 
operational, and coordinators are in communication with each oth^r on a 
regular basis. Each member of a particular network has chosen one or 
two speciality areas for which she or he will have the responsibility 
to gather infoTmation, share if with athef members- of the network, and r 
keep up-to-date On any happenings in that specific area. The networks 
also maintain contact wiCh thpir Federal liaison," located in the Division 
of Vocational and. Technical Education. ^Through this contact', the Federal- 
office offers technical assistance- to the State in implementing the 
provisions of .the legislation. In addition to the regional networks, 
the sek ei^uity coordinators have organized their own professional 
prgani25atlon, the Vocational Education Equity Council (VEEC) Which Is 
a member of^^ the Administrative Division of the Amercian Vocational 
Association, - - . ' • ' 

At the ^ttite level, all States have now assigned at least one person 
on a permaneht basis to work full time in the manda'ted functions on sex 
equity. Although .the States have already 'conducted some activity under 
each of the functions during the year, the States have concentrated their 
efforts in sevferal areas.: creating awareness, providing^ssi stance to 
local educational agencies, collecting ?lata, and reviewing contracts and 
grants. In almost all States, the coordinators have run worlcshops tb 



orient and train State staff, and, in many ca8c?H, local administrators, 
teachers, and counselors in el imin^Jtinp, aex discr Iminatlon and sex stereo- 
typing. In Florida, for example, admlnlstratorH, teachers and counselors 
participated in a week-lqng w^irkshop during which tl\ey became afcare of the 
subtle influences of stereotyping and discrlminntion as well as ways to 
overcome those problems. In tarn, those participating agreed to return 
to their respective schools to conduct similar workshops. 

In providing assistance to the local educational agencies, the 
coordinators have spent most of their time helping the lotals develop 
action plans to eliminate sex discrimination and sex stereotypin^'f rom 
their prog.rams as well as to takif> posTtlve action to increase opportunities 
for both males and females in non-tradltlonal instructional areas. For 
instance, in New York the sex equity coordinator has developed guidelines 

^^y^ A^sued to all of New York IpcAl educatiQDal^^^ 

the deyelopment of the annual plan which must hv suhm'itted as a part of 
the local application. 

Data collection Is an on-going activity which helps the States and 
the coordinators understand where there might be problems and whether 
they are making progress. Enrollment figures In particular will be looked 
to as Indlcatbrs of progress In achieving sex equity. in vocational educa- 
tion. Data has been gathered by each State on the current status of men 
and women in vocational programsS and will be used for comparisons in 
future years. Statfes also use these data to award incentive grants to 
locals which have showh progress in the area of non-traditional enrollments. 
Changes in eiwrollmen^s, however,, will not happen overnight. Significant 
changes will become apparent perhaps 5 year^ from now, ljut comparison 
of enrollment data from 1972, 1975, 1977, and 1978 'indicates that positive 
changes in traditional enrollment are beginning to occur. The following 
table 8 shows the percentage ^f females enrolled nationally in the eight 
general program Areas in vocational education: 

TABLE 8: PERCENTAGE OF FEMALE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
ENROLLMENT, BY PROGRAM 



4' 


1972 


1975 


1977 


1978 


Total 


•55.3% 


■ 42.0% 


51.3% 


50.4% 


Agriculture 


. 5.3% 


7.9% 


14.9%. 


17.3% 


Distributive 


■45.2% 


34.3% 


49.7% 


51.4% 


Health 


84.6% 


59.0% 


78.2% 


77.9% 


Consumer & 
homemaking 


92.1% 


72.0% 


81.6% 


80.2% 


Occupational 
home economics 


86.0% 


52.0% 


83.9% 


""82.4% 


Office " 


76.3% 


4.9 . 4% 


75.1% 


75.6% 


Technical 


9.7% 


S • 1% 


17.0% 


^7.6% 


Trades & Industry 


11.6% 


9.5% 


14.4% 


15.4% 


Based on figures 
1972. 1975. 1977, 


from, U.S. Office of 
and 1978. 


Education Summary 


Data for 
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It should be pointed out that Included In the eight general programs 
are occupational offerings which, by nature of the occupation, will attract 
a high percentage of students of one «ex or the other. For example* 
cosmetology, although an offering under trades and industry, has been and 
continues to be predominately female. 

State and Local Advisory Councils 

The ^Vocational Education AmendmentB of 1968 (PL 90-576)^ as a means 
of increasing citizen participation in the vocational education decision* 
making process, required each State to estitbllsh a State Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education (SACVR) as a condition of receiving Federal funds. 
The SACVEs were charged with the following rosponslbllltles : 

-1)^ Adv4«e fe4^e- Stat^ board 04^-^^^ 

t matters arising in the administration of the State plan... 

2) Evaluate vocational education programs, services, and 
activities. . . 

3) Prepare and submit an annual evaluation report which (1) 

evaluates the effectiveness of vocational education 

programs, services, and acrtlvltles carried out in the 

. * • 

year under review, and (11) recommends such changes in 
programs, services, and activities as may be warranted... 

One prerequisite for State plan approval is that the plan be developed in 
cojisultatlon with the State Advisory Council. The 1968 Amendments also 
establjlshed categories for SACVE membership in the following four areas: . 

(1) representatives of business, labor , Industry and the general public; 

(2) a number of persons familiar with vocational education programs but 
not actually Involved in it; (3) representatives of vocational education 
agencies; and, (A) representatlve(s) of the State comprehensive area 
manpower planning system. The legislation provided councils >with their 
own operating funds to ensure their financial Independence from the 
State Department of Education. 

The Education Amendments of 1976 (PL 9A-A^2) expanded the role of the 
State Advisory Councils to Include the following functions: 

- ' '-I 

a) Advise the State Board in t:he development of Five-Year State 

PlSn, the Annual Program Plan, and the Accountability Report; 

b) Advise the State Board on policy matters; 

.c) Evaluate vocational education programs, iservices, and 
activities; , .6 

d) Assist the State Board in planning board evaluations; 

e) Prepare an annual evaluation report; 

f) Identify the* vocational education and employment and ' ^, 
training need^ of the State; . 

g) Comment on reports of the ^ate Manpower Services Council; 

h) Prepare SACVE annual budget; nnd, 

1) Assist eligible recipients in establishing local advisory 
^ * oommlttee^. 



I 

SACVE r«spon«ibllltles ware thereby IncreASed In tcrma of State planning, 
vocational education needs aseeHomenC, evaluation, and provision of 
leadership, - 

Minimum funding for each <SACVE was raised from ^,000 to $75,000 
annually effective October 1, 1977. However during Ufle quarter July 1 - 
September 30, 1977, the minimura funding remained at $50,000, with the 
remaining three quarters funded at the higher rate. Therefore, the 
effective minimum funding for FY '1978 was $4«,750, /and 33 States rece^vj^d 
this amount. The highest amount .awarded was $158,595 to support advisory . 
council operations in each of seven States. i* 

Federal funding <^llr' State Advisory C9uncll operations was $5,066,000 
in FY 1978, an increase of 189 percent over the FY 1973 allotment. 

The Education Amendments of 1976 also expanded State Advisory Council 
member^lVfp to^ 

business, Igtbor, education, and minority interests. Total State Advisory 
Council membership rose from 1,228 in 1977 to 1,545 in 1978, However thi 
most dramatic increase occured in the representation of women on SACVEs. 
The .number of wo>iien on State Advisory Councils Increased 234 percent between 
1975 aiici 1978 In comparison to a 31 percent increase in total membership 
during the same period. Over 35 percent of State Advisoisy Council member- 
ship ar^ educatic^l administrators or staff, 17 percent are from other 
State agencies^ over 20 percent represent bu<^lness . on labgr, and' the re-- 
maining 28 percent represent minority Interests, students, professional • 
organizations, homemakers, and retired indiv:|.duals . 

The Kducation Amendments of 1976 also ^requirpd creation of local 
advisory coifncils to assist. LKAs and other eligible recipients in planning 
and administering local programs. During FY 1978, 11,871 local advisory 
councils were in operation. Each was composed of representatives of the ^ 
general public, including at least one representative of business^ industry^ 
and labor. Local advisory councils were established for program areas, 
schools, the community, and the r<^glon in which the eligible recipient was 
located. 

General Appllcatton - . , ■ \. 

Any State desiring Federal funds must submit through its State Hoard 
to the U.S. Commissioner of Education a general application provl^dlng ' 
assurances that . monies will be used In 'accordance with Federal law and 
regulations^. P.L. 9A-A82 specifically provides for 10 assurances: 

1. That the State provide for proper and efficient methods 
of administration, 

2. That the State Bo^rd ci^erate with the State Advisory 
Council on Vocational lSducat.ion along'with other agencies, 
councils and individuals. 

* 3. That the State comply with requests of the Commissioner of 
Education for making reports. 
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4, That funds be distributed on the baal8 of annual 
applications 

a. Which are developed «ln consultation with the local 

aiiivi^ory councils and representatives' of the educational 
and training resources available in the area to be 
served. 

b* Which describe any relations to existing maqpowor 
programs under the Comprehensive Kmployment and 
Training Act of 1973 and which aHsufe a coordinated 
approach, , * ^ 

Which descrlhe the Vocational Education needs of 
potential students in the area and which indicate 
^how the proposed program will me^t such needd» as ^ 
well as build on findings and ev/\luat^ons of prjeyious 

pro^/>ms. _____ t V 

^ d, •Which describe the relationship between proposed^ 

programs (funded under P^L, 9A-^482) and other programs 
in the area which are supported by Stitte anc) local 
funds. ^ , , 

5. That the State' gi^e priority to ^hosc applicants which are 
located in areas of high ufifcrnploVn^ent and are located in 
economically depressed areus; and which proposjB programs 
new to the area and those designed to meet new/and emerging 
manpower ne^ds. * 

' 6^, That^ Federal funds b^ used to supplement and not supplant 
State or local* funds. ' ^ ♦ 

7. That the State provide. prx:!per accounting and fiscal control 
procedures. b > 

8. ' That funds received under the act not pe used for any pro- ^ 

gram which^cannot be demo^Ystra td^l to' prepare students for 
employment . / ♦ ' 

9. That c6pios of the *Statc plan and annual program plan, 
.accountability reports, and statement^ of general policies, ^ \ 

rules, regulat^lons and pFt)CGdui:es be made available ^to the ' 
public. ' . 

10. That funds which constitute the 10 percent allotment to be 

used to pay the cost of Vocational Education for Handicapped 
persons be used in consistency with the State plan re<^ulred 
to be submitted under the/ Education of the Handicapped Act. 

These assurances represent an updating of provisions of the General Education 
Provisions Act which applied to thc^^ocational Education Act of 1963 and 
the Amendments of 1968. .The intent of. Congress here was to continue the 
promissory arrangement between Federal and fvtate governments which guarantees 



^ the proper fiscal management and control of public monies. 



Since each State must Include the assurances listed above in their 
5-year plart before they may receive Federal funds, the General Application 
sections* provisions are met for a >year period* There Is no need to 
update or reiterate the assurances yearly. 

All States met the requirements of this section when they submitted 
»their 5-year plans in 1977. X^^erefore, the status of Section 106 in 1978 
Is unchanged. * 

Flve-Yeax State Plans and Annual Pro>>ram Plan 

Section 107 of P»L. 9A~A82 requires aistate to submit a 5-year, State 
yrirm if it xteHlres tx) reiiFtve' "fimctT? under rtU^ ac t . Fee t Ion 108 requires 
an annual update of the S'-year plan, 

Prior to the official submission of the program year 1970 State plans, 
the vocational ^ucat^lon personnel In each of the ten regional offices "^of 
the Office of Education provlde<l' technical assistance to the States during 
the development of their, plans . • Regional staff reviewed with the States 
'Vlraft'^ copies of their plans and provided suggestions to bring the plans 
into compliance, . . 

Nfeanwhile, 'the central office processed "draft' copies through the 
interagency review procedures. Appropriate agencies within HEW were, 
invited to review the State plans. Included in the inter-agency review 
process were the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, CETACoorfllnatlon 
Unit, and Non-public Educational Services of the Offli;e of Education, and 
HEW's Office of Civil Rights. Any recommendation made-by the agencies 1. 
were sent to the regional office to be made a part of the corrected" and/or* 
amended plans. The regional' staff reviewed the State plans for compliance 
and completeness prior to forwarding them to the central office with 
reaommendatJLons that the U.S. (fommlssioner approve the plan. 

Following the approval of the plans, the regional staff reviewed them 
fpr quality and contacted the States with recommendations that would 
strengthen the plans and improve the plans to be submitted for tfie next 
fiscal year. 

Section 107 and 108 of the 1976 Amendments give specified agencies 
the right to at)peal ' final State board decisions regarding State 5-year 
planq and annual program plans. The appeals must be filed with the U.S. 
Commissioner of ^ucation, who delegates a hearing officer to resolve the • 
dispute. 

In the summer of 1977, three such appeals were flled.^ The appeals 
challenged State plans in Oklahoma, Louisiana, and West Virginia. A 
hearing of flcerf conducted pre-hearings designed to clarify the Issues 
in Louisiana and Oklahoma. Subsequent to those meetings, the parties 
negotiated Compromise solutions and opted not to proceed to formal hearings. 
In West Virginia, State officials Intervened, and jthe app«al was withdrawn 
prior to the pre-hearing. ^ \, 



Although all appeals wore resolved without formal he^ringa^ the 
partlclpantH Identified several aspects of the appeal procedures thAt 
roquired improvement and elaboration (e,g, duties of parties). Draft 
guidelines for future State plan appeals were developed to remedy these 
problems. Tl^ese guidelines more clearly articulate the duties of parties 
to. an appeal and will bo published In the Fede ral Regis ter, 

Nat lona 1 Pr ior I ly Fro^t ams 

Emphasizing prlorltlos to ww.v.t the needs of specific ta^-get groups, 
Congress in tl^o '1976 Amt»ndments specified the v'.roups. 

HiUUli capped — Tho participation of handicapped individuals in vo- 
cational education has Increased sl}\n i f leant I v during the last 5 years. 
In \9 7H, more than 355,269 handicapped students were enrolled in vocational 
proj^.ralns. TTiIs rcj resents a growth of over 50 percent since l^TT^ corTtr 
with an increase of about 33 percent in total vocational enrollment. The 
largest spurt In growth occurred between 1976 anci 1977 when handicapped 
enrollment increased by over 21 percent while total vocational enrollment 
Increased by sllgl^tly over 6 percent. * 

Most significant enrollment Increases for handicapped students occurred 
In ?5econdary vocational programs which grew by 59 percent between 1973 
and* 1978, while tcHal secondary enrollment increased by 39 percent. In 
postsecondary vocational programs enrollment of handicapped also grew 
during this period but not as rapidly as the total, l^ereas total post- 
secondary enrollment grew by 50 percent, enrollment of handicapped students - 
Increased by approximately 13 percent*. (See table 9.) 

{* 

Administration of vocational education programs to assure greater 
l><!rt ic ipat ion .of handicapped students has been enhanced by more effective' 
interagenvv cooperatioji. Recognizing the need for^ pooling expertise' and 
resources, federal agencies concerned with education and related support - 
services for. trtie liandi capped have worked together through interagency 
L.isk ^c)rces^ Such efforts have also been extended at the State level 
to i^iprove delivery of vocational education to handicapped sttj^lents. 
Over the past year\ communication between Fedi^ral, &nd' State administrators, 
was Improved,^ including a national conference Vor State level administrators 
from vocational education, special education and vocational rehabilitation 
which set as a priority the vocational education of secondary level handi- 
capped students. 

Tlie Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education has 'placed greater 
empha>sis on needs of the handicapped in awarding research grants during 
1978. Six research grants totaling $1,184,921 were awarded addressing 
critical areas affecting participation of handicapped persons In vocajtlonal 
education. These included efforts tf) develop individualized education* 
, programs fpr handicapped students in vocational ' education, accessibility 
to vocational facilities. State planning for delivery of vocational services 
to handicapped' individuals, personnel training requirements, and curriculum 
modification in vocational education. A media production showing success- 
ful mainstreaming efforts in vocational programs is in pr.eparatlon.' Efforts 
are also underway to improve data to measure the impact of Federal and other 
efforts to improve vocational education for the* handicapped apd to evaluate 
progr<?sB. 
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TABLE 9: KNROI.LMENT OF HAND! CAPPKO I'KRSDNS IN VOCATIONAI., 



Year 



TotalN 

hfindlcapped 
vMirol Iment 



Secondary 
ha tui I capped 
enrol Inient 



•1973 
19 7'» 
197'") 
1976 
1977 
1978 



228,086 
234,115 
263,064 
284,065 
344,041 
355,269 



161,635 • 

182,009 

201,16-^- 

203,647 

259,611 

2 57,2 37 



00 



SIXONDARY, POSTSFCONDARY, AN!) ADUl/P ^PHOCRAMS 



Post jec . • 
hand 1 capped 
tnrollment 


1 1 

1 Adult 

1 handicapped 

1 enrollment 




30,7 36 


35,715 




31,193 


* 20,913 




31,911 


1 29,985 • 




38 , 1 38 . 


42,280 




47,224 1 


37,206 




34,989 1 

1 


63,043 
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Dliatlvantaaed — Sjlnce 1963 » the Congress has specified in vocational 
•education legislation that some of the funds j^ranted to the States be used 
to assist the d Isadvantnaed — those with academic, socioeconomic or other 
handicaps -- to succeed In regular vocational education programs, 

tn 1963 the language was permissive In that the States* in the use 
of basic grant funds, "may" use a portion for the disadvantaged and the 
handlcaj>ped. Because the use of funds for these purposes was very limited 
the ConKress made expenditures for these special populations mandatory 
In the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. The law required each 
State to spend 15 percent of its basic grant on special programs or services 
to help thoHe with academic or soc loeconomie handicaps to succeed in 
vocational education programs. The Federal matching requirement for basic 
grants lnclud<;Hl t^Us set-aside" provision. 

Tl«o Vocatiouai Education Amendments of 1976 In Section 110 (b) increased 
to 20 percent the required set-aside for those who are disadvantaged; 
However, several Important changes were made: (1) the set-aside must be 
matched; K') the funds are also to be spent for persons who have limited- 
Engllsh^speakyiK ability (LESA), and under special circumstances, for 
stipend-'.; (3) From these funds, the same percentages must be spent on the 
LESA population ages 15 to 2^4 as that percentage is to the total State 
population aged 15 to 2^+ inclusive; and (4) "disadvantaged'' is defined 
to mean persons who have academic or economic handicaps and require special 
services and assistance to enable them to succeed in vocational education 
' programs. The set-asjlde. is to be spent\)nly on the excess costs which . 
are over and above those costs for the regular vocational education programs. 
The Commissioner, as required by the act, developed criteria for determining 
"academic" and "economic" handicap as part of the regulations. • 

Section 110 (d) stipulates that, to the maximum extent possible, these 
set-aside funds should be used to assist individuals to participate lt> 
the regular vocational education' programs. 

The regulations further Interpreted the act in two major aspects. The 
first has been referred to as the "excess cost" policy. It interprets the 
use of the set-asldp funds ~ they may be used only for those costs over 
and above the'cost of the regular vocational education programs and include 
those- special services and/or programs which enable students to succeed 
in the regular program. Separate programs in which only disadvantaged 
students are enrolled may be set up but 'only when it is to the benefit of 
the students and when the staff, instructional materials, and techniques 
are geared to the special needs of the students. 

The second requirement under the regulations seeks to ensure that the 
disadvantaged students are not short-changed in expenditure or effort. 
States ar4 required, to spend an equal amount or more, as an average, on the 
disadvantaged as they do on the regular student body. This Is determined 6n 
a State aggregate basis rather than on a program basis. ' 

There have been difficulties in some States associated with the 
implementation of' Section 110, National Priority Programs. One serious" 
difficulty has been the separate fnatch requirement. Inflation, tax payers' 
revolts, and the refusal of State legislature to authorize funds for this 
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speclAl purpose have made it difficult for nam} States and/or the localitlM 
to raise the necessary match. Rather than doubling the amount of mon«y for 
the disadvantaged an uxp^ctud by the Congreaa, this provision could result 
In even lens expendltuns^ because of the matching difficulty... 

/)ver half of the States did overmatch the required 50 perpent in 

implementing section 110 b. However » the large, number of States which did 

not match at all Indicates a difficulty which must be evaluated. 
1 ♦ 

4 

The States were permitted to operate during 1978 under the April 1977 
proposed rules and regulations vl^hlch stated that the full cost of special 
programs could be funded from the vset-asides . After the regulations were 
finalized in Ocltober 1977 , it was agreed that, since the States were alreadfy 
operating in the 1977-78 school year, those which were paying full cost 
could continue to do so but only until the end of 1978. 

f> 

The rationale behind the interpretation of the set^aslde Is that the 
States should spend their basic grants for all students, but 'that where 
some persons require special attention, the services and programs provided' 
would be funded from the set-aside. This would also^make more money 
available to serve more disadvantaged students. 

Information from several reports prepared by State" advisory coTwnitteets 
show that whereas some Simtes have instituted programs and services for t^et 
disadvantaged, qthers are doing little or nothing to assi^st such persons. 
Several State advisory committees stated clearly that their State was doing 
very little about reaching out and serving special needs populations* 
-Several recommended that there be an intensive Inservice program for teachers 
^to better prepare them for the non-regular student. Others were critical 
about the type of caurses disadvantaged students were being steered into — 
those which will result in low skill -levels and a minimal potential for a 
decent paying job with career potential. Emphasis was put by some Advisory 
committees on the need for improved linkages between vocational education \ 
and CETA with recommendations that the staffs work together and utllijje 
the resources to maximize their effectiveness. 

Several advisory committees criticized the manner in which the 
limited-English--speaking ability (LESA) students were being handled. For 
Instance, the Minnesota committee criticized the language in the State 
plan whic4i suggested that all LESAs would be provided remedial instruction. 
The committee felt that this implied a learning disability. Rather, 
according to the committee, the problem was a matter of another language 
being used. The committee* was alSt> concerned that the data used for 
identifying LESA students was the surnames and objected to this because 
not all sucK persons have limited-English-speaking ability. 

Dejspite handicaps of liihited funding, matching requirements, and in*- 
flexible scheduling, there has been an Increase in the number of yoiitha 
and adults with academic or economic handicaps who have been served by 
vocational education. In 1978 the total enrollment of persons with 
special needs was 1,7:K)^508. The extent to which Federal fomds authorized, 
under the 1976 Amendments will l,ncrease both the quantity and improve 
quality is still not cl>Bar. Vocational education must operate under 
State restrictions and Federal regulations and does not have the flexibility 
of related programs such '•as CETA. 



Postsecondfiry ami Adul t Kducat Ion Kmphnsiyt-d in the Voc^itlonal 
Kducation Act of 1961, i)ost seconds ry and /Klult* rducatlon was rc-omphasl Z4.d 
as one of the National Priority Programs in the Kduration Amendments of 
.1976. Each year Stalvs arv required to who at least 15 percent of the 
10) allotment to pay T)0 percent of the cost of vocational creation for: 

(1) persons in proj»rams r(^r which credit is f»iv(n toward an associate 
dcRree; A^) persons /» I ready in the lahor market, nr unemployed, or who 

.have completed or h^fi hlj»li school (and an* jwl '!< scribed as *'d 1 sadvantaju d 
person^*' under the act). Tlu' Statics have, since (he bev inning of the 
prograiti in 1963, exceedi»d the required 1 !> percent minlmui^t. 

. ' •• ^ 

The purpose of the jjos tsecondary and adult ;.rovi*sion was to . .lU t^hor 1 ?^e 
the s/tates to proyide pro|',rains to: (1) prepare ti<hnicians and comparable , 
s|H*c/alists to support scientists and en);ineers*, nhysicians, lawyers, 
I Ihr^r iaiiH,- and- otiier -prut uiiHiuns and manaj^ers wherever they are needed; 

(2) to prepare highly |||^ 1 led workers; and ( 3) to provide special upgrading 
and updating education^R) improve job skills of ^Tij^iloyed or unemployed 
adults, or th tiach thrm new skills. 

Preparatory programs for technicians and si>(. cia^^'l ists are taught in 
some area -vocational and tichnicaJ schools which j)rovide programs beyond 
t^lie twelfth grade, community and ]unior colleges, technical col leges area 
vocational^ and technical institutes, and divisions of A-vear colleges and 
unt versit iies . Many lead to an assc7ciate degree^ others to certificates 
of accomplishment. Speci^alized short courses or :.art-tlnO preparatory 
programs are provided for employc^d or unemplcryed adu^lts in regular or 
evening program^ in these institutions or wherever the educational service 
mav bo best provided. - ' 

The post secondary and adult occupational programs supported under- 
the , Vocat ional Education Act are only a part of- the Nation's delivery 
system for such programs. A. larpe number of noVipublic proprietary or 
nonprof i t ins t i tut ions provide 5^pecial ized post secondary occupat ional 
education. These are private tmsiness school^ and'colleges , trade and 
technicaT schools, Vand other specialized institutions including religioufe 
schools and private^ hospital s . 

Although the law and the regulations authorize . th^ use of Federal 
fuiids ^qr contracting for vocational programs, wl th the private non-prof i t ^ 
or profit schools, the current reporting system does not elicit sufficients 
information to indicate the extent to which States are carrying out this 
authority. Empirical evidence sugg^ests that very few vocational Federal 
dollars are* finding their way into such schools. Evidence also suggests 
that' in the development of State plans, the t rained supply For the labor 
marKet accommodated by the non-public schools may not be ta-ken adequately 
tnto account^ particularly at the post secondary level*. Little i& also 
knbwn about whether public schools use ^the same labor market data in j 
planning progratjis, as that used by non-public Schools* ^ ' j 

■*/ ' • * • 

Le.i./Vn ;* the fJatlona^l Center fpr Education Statistics surveys the 

occupational offerings in the noq-collegiate pos tsecondary schools of 

the country. The 1978 survey shows thgt ther.e were 9', 337 post«ecot#dary ^ 

schools in the' United Sta^teswi th occupational programs. Of this number. 
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1,935. were. pMbllc schools by definition, wUh 5.0<i8 being pronVlatarv achoolt 
and 1,A3A -Identified ah prlva'te non-profit. The proprietary and non-profit 
schools enroll In aggre^^ate about 99,805 studentR. In addition, significant 
, occupational education* is provided In the various branches of the milltaty 

'Saervlcea, Juatioe and CommeVce Departments, and Department of Labor. 
Finally, the training programs provided by private Induatriflil or Instltur 
tiohal employers or Intertial proj^rams for employees of Federal, Stat'^e^ 

^nd locrtl government agoncloH comprise a part of the total system. 

In 1978, 38.7 percent of the tota I vocat i.onal ei>roUment8 were in 
postsecondary and adult .programs, ac^^oun^ing for 27 percent of the combined 
Federal, {?tate, and local expenditures, and :J8>, 1 percent of tKe Federal 
expenditures . 

W • 

f 

Combined postsecondary and^Hult enroUmen*^ '-pAched 6.5 million In 
49^, an inc rtvist' tj-f^ more that! ^ peTC^irt wer 1^)72; rostsecohdary 
preparatory programs, almost doubled between 1972 and* 1978. Enrollment ' 
.in adult edu<;atlon programs also increased by 37 percent during this 
period. ■ 

Substantial numbers of persons are served by postsecondary and adult.- 
program ; in all of the occupational fields. Office occupations and trade 
^ industrial programs account fot- the largest numbers. (See table 10.) 

j^g-deral EvaluatioAs — The first qufflitjy review of State Plans' of 
Vocational Education asT required of the Commissioner of Education by 
Section 112 of tha> Educhtion Amendments of 1976 were made In FY 1978- by 
^ the Vocational Educatloh Program staff liltthe 10 Regional Offices. In 
order, to provide a uniform basis for the development of the review, key 
questions were prepared \ln fo^. specific areas — non-discrimination, 
data, evaluation, and coVnprehenslve planninp. On professional judgement 
and particular knowledge\of the States staff bnsed their qualitative 
and analytical comments. 

In addition to the sltate plan, other sources were considered In 
the .preparation of each q|i*lity review. Thele included the reports of. 
the State Advisory Councils on Vocational Education, Annual Vocational 
tduc&ti.on Reports, flndlnds of the Management Evaluation Revlewfe for 
Compliance/Quality, 'technlbal reviews conducted by program staff, audit 
findings, and other pertinint, descriptive State information 

Each content area was divided into two sections, with observation/- 
followed by suggestions f or \ Improvement and/or commendatlona. of exeiT|piary 
policies, procedures, ;and practices employed by the States. The suggestions 
were to be qsed by the Stateb as specific aids toward^s the Improve'm^t" 
of their plans and programs Af vocational education. 

The "specific areas addressed in every quality review- included sub- 
categories as well*. - Thus, noA-dlscrlminatlon included sex .fairness ahd 
special pojSulations; .%ata trea\l3|d*^terms of data management, collection, 
dissemfnafeion, and utilizatlonV'evaluatlon dealt with process and product 
at the State and local levels, \and comprehensive planning dlscjissed the 
Involvement pf the planning comlnltrtee and an established planning system, 
Several quality reviews addressed the dlstfributlon of funds and local 
applications as seperate topics-, still others Included format, budget 
summary, and the research coordinating unit as individual topics of 
cons Idere^t Ion.. <^ 
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TABLE 10: POSTSECONDARY AND ADULT ENROLLMENTS, BY PROGRAM (PROGRAM YEAR 1978) 



Program 



Total of all programs 
Agriculture 
Distribution 
Health 

Occup. home 'econ. 

Office 

Technical 

Trade. & industries 
Other 



Postseconrlarv 


4 

, Adult 


Number 


of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


2,089,170 


f 

100.0 


4,379,639 


100.6 


57,538 


2.8 




233,732 


5.3 


248,109 


11.9 




316,471 


7.2 


233,279 


11.2- 




393,622 


9.0 


74,228 


3.6 




132,796 


3.0 


639,863 


30.2 


• 


737,890 


r6.8 


330,441 


15.8 .. 




157,967 


3.6 


423,506 


20.3 




1,509,388 


34,5 


82,306 


4.2 




897,773 


79. A 



Li»tters dcsor Ibinj» the roHiilts of thewo rrv,ivwH wero sent to most 
St/itoH by Jnn. 1978, to j'^uido tlu-m in nuil< improviMiu»nt s in futuro 

Stare plana* Uulavn ticuurfut! \oi hvvvv4iI ,St,iti«s iUw to the late approvabi H t y 
of their State |)lans, tliorebv tort fn^ the postponement of the development 
of the (piallty review. Othv^r tnterveniny> l^u tors included delay of the 
final publle^jtlon of tUe Vocational Kdmation Rult»s and Ref^ulatfons until 
at ten the beginning of the new fiscal year, and the initiation of now 
poli(^tes and pract ices nt both the State and federal lovi'l^j in response 
to the new legislation. Nevertheless, the stdrl on quality nwiews was 
[Ijade and they are being contiiuu'd in aceordjmce with the legislation. 

Mana_y^enRjU l\Vj\l u^j t liuji^ l<t (:ojiii|>l i 'inc(;/(^n,i 1 iJLy 

In addition to the reviews of State plans, section 112-of the 
Amendments of 1^)7() also mandates that tlu\ Bureau of Occupational and 
Adult Kducation (BOAK) shall, ''In at least t(M) States annually, ... 
^conduct a review analy/4'^r, the striuigths and weaknefjses of the programs 
assisteil with federal funds..." Such a review is to be conducted in 
c'lll States ami extraterritorial Jur i sd I c t i ons Commenc i ng in Fiscal • 
Year l')7S and running through Fisc.al Year^iyS?. 

Accordingly, the* Bureau of ()c(M!pa t iona 1 and Adult Kdiication has 

l^^M^l*^*"^^^»^ted a |oroccss called Management Fvaluation Reyiew 
foJf' Compl lance/(Jual 1 ty (MK KC/Q) . Its principaf jnirpose Is to obtaip 
a mtvisure of each State's capacity for and performance in conducting 
vocational programs under the Vocat ional Education Act of 1963 and ' 
subsequent Vvnendments. On-site reviews are conducted^ to assess the extent 
to vhicli the States are following tlleir approved State plan and to de~ 
ti-rmine the degree to whi.ch operating procedu^res and practices are in 
compliance with existing laws iim\ relevant regulation^. 

To accomplish the above appropr late regulations have been analyzed 
and divided into meaningful catogor ies ; - e\ g . , fiscal, program purposes, 
planning, and evalu{ition^ are reviewed in each State, and collectively 
comprise what Is known as the *'cori%'' All other regulations are assigned 
to a pool from which a predetermined number is randomly selecte<^ for 
reyiew In each State*. ^ • 

Approximately 6 weeks prior to the actual on-site reV,iew, a member 
of the Management Evaluation Review unit visits the State to be reviewed. 
Tlie purpose of this ''pre-vlsi t'* is to explain the intent of the review 
ai^ related* procedures^ to provide the State With ttie regulations from 
the core and pool items to be examined during the on-site visit, ahd to 
answer questions of State staff. State personnel are also encouraged 
-to use the time between the pre-visit and the on-'slte team review, to 
prepare appropriate materials regarding compliance with the regulations. / 

The actual site visit, lasting 1 week, consists of a review team 
analyzing written evidence to determine if the State is meeting the. in- 
tent of the regulations being examined. Tfae team consists of members from 
the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education, the National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education, and the Jitate directors from both 
vocational and adult education from a State to be' reviewed in the near 
fut ure. The Chairman of the review team meets daily withf State staff 
to preseht the results of the previous day's review, thereby insu^ring 



that the State lias the coinplote pn^l linliiary nstiltH ol the review hy woek'n * 
oml. The final ofllolal activity during iUo k^vJcw w(»ok 1h th^:^ exit con- 
lerencc, wherein chi» rev i ew 1 Ind inn -^irc suimnari^ed and pruceduren lor 
ret t trying def Ic lenc leH^e finalized, A !' hia 1 **orfl(lar' report in sent 
ti> the State later. 



SlnOe Its lnc(»ptlon^ ln_.tl»e sprinu of 197^, tlie scope of MllRC/Q has 
expanded eonwlderahl y . In atitlltlon to a' eom|> ! lanee revjew of the admlnlRtrn- 
t Ion ol voratloiKil eilijii a t i on pro}.;rains In tlie States^ S(»veral otlie^ profj^ranimat i C 
tuul- legisl.it Ive areas nYv examliUHl for eonfonnity with related statutes 
and ri^gulat Ions. Tlu\se ^ireas 1 ne I udiv adu 1 1 etiueatlon, sertlon 112 of the 
Comprehensive Kinplovmenl TrainliH'. Art, t It Te IX (sex discrimination), and 
section ot tlie l?eliah i I i t n 1 1 on -Ae t (liandlenp ill sc r im(nat Ion) . 

Tin: assessment ol administrative arul proj;. rammat li^ quality of vocational 
iHlncatliMi at the Sl'ue level is a^ recent supplcrnent to the above described 
compliance portion of the Bureau's rrvU^w and adds' an additional dlmertslon 
to the overall s t reny.tk and. weakness nnalysls. Unlike compliance, however, - 
tlje assessment of (pj.illty is not restricted to li^^al <:onformity with the 
Ketleral legislat ive mandates, Katlier It Is designed' to document those 
practices wh i cli reflect qua 1 i ty per f ormance hevond a Kequired compliance 
li^vel and' to providi* r(MH>mmiMulat i ons l or tliose ,ireas wlilcli are In nec^d 
of stren^tlien inj.» . 

Table 11 represonts a snmmary-of findinf^s for the total compliance^ 
portion of the MKKC/Q i'or .12 reviews conducted during Fiscal Year*978, 
It can be seen that t.\\v nvvvhy^v compliance rate among the 12 States was 
80.9 percent- That is, analyzed documentation verified that the States 
•excimined were meeting; the minimum reqti i rements of the regulations ^in four 
out of five instancc\s. . / 

A flndlnj^ of noncompliance resulted in 6,0 percent of the instances 
of review. The rate of honcompl i ance varied from tl . 1 percent to 2., 6 ^ 
percent- ^ . ' . 

^ Where no compliance determination could be made, a 'to-be-determined'* 
finding was given. This occured 1} percent of the time and was primarily 
due to the fact that State evaluatiqns occurod shortly after implementation 
of the new vocational regulations, liocause of this, many of the States 
were not able to complete the requirement's regarding certain regulations 
by the time of the on-site review. 

Approximately 17 percent of the items Included as part of the re- 
view package were Judged to be non-applicable for a given State.- In mast 
instances this was because a check of documentation showed that the State 
had not allocated Federal or State/lpcal matching funds for those areas 
or activities for which such funds could but did not have t6 be expended. 

Changes in the items examined per State 'resulted from experience 
with, and cortiprehension of, the new vocational regulations. Revisions 
also resulted, from an additional title TX review required for adult 
education in those States in which there were separate governing boards 
for vocational and adult education. The mid-year addition of the 
section 50^4 and General Provisions pacHagses caused furthest revisions. 



TAlU.l- 11; SUMMARY OF COMPLl ANCF,. FINIXI NCS (Program Year 1978/ - ^^ 




Number 
of 


Number 
iion- 


Number 


In 

compliance 


ln~non- 
compllance 


To-be- 
determined 




i terns 


apjil ,1 cable 


a|ip 1 i cab 1 e 


Kj 1 t itiIn r\ 1* 

iNuniDe I 


. r e 1 c. en L 


IHUUlUt: I 


P n M f" 

r iL- en L 






Alabama 


2A3 




212 


1 7ft 

I/O 


OM , \i 


ft 


X ft 




12 2 


Georgia 


247 


22 • , 


225 


1 

1 O 


ftO Q 

OO . 7 


^ J 


1 1 1 


1 8 


8 0 


Guam 


179 


» 54 


12 5 


7ft 




7 


J • \? 


f 


12 0 


• Hawa 1 1 ' 


195 


• 55 


140 




7ft h 


7 


S 0 




1 6 

JL vI • H 




226 


39 ' 


187 


151 


80.7 


10 


5.3 


26 


1/i.O 


Massachusetts 


168 


23 - 


145 


119 


82»1 


6 


4.1 


20 


13.8 


Minnesota 


223 


20 


203 


163 


80.3. 


11 


5.4 


29 


14.3 


' New Mexico ^ 


24 3 


4 3 


200 


159 


79.5 


20 


10.0 


21 


10.5 


Nf t K ^ 1 1 n '1 If ri ^ '1 

i 




AO 


1 Q T 

1 7 -> 


. 161 


83.4 


• 8 ' 


4.1 


24 • 


.. 12.5 


Oregon 


Ill 


36 


191 


■ 162 


84.9, 


' 5 


2.6 


24 


12.6 


South Dakota 


' 240 


42 


198 


11)7 


79.3 


' 10 

t 


5.1 


,31 ' 


15.6 


t Virglna 'Islands 


173 \ 


^ . 29 : 


144 


130 


90.3 

• 


12 


8.3 


2 ■ 


1.4 


TOTAL 


2606 


443 


2163 


1750/ 


80-9 


129" 


6.0 


> 

284 


, 13.1 


X 


217 


37 ■ 

it 


" aso 


146 


81.1 


- 10' 


5.5 


24 


^ 13.4 
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The total compliance portion of the MKRC/(J for Fiscal Year .1978, 
categorized by programmatic and regulatory areas. In preHonted In 
Table 12. The complete figure,'? for each of the five ma^or categories 
Of the compliance portion of the revl.el/ are also Included. 

Compliance with, the regulations was, on the'whole, very high. For 
vocational education', the compliance rate amonj; t!\e 12 States reviewed 
averaged to 7A.6 percent. This was slightly less .than the average of 
80.9 percent for the five ma,),or categories as shown in Table 12. 

Overall, there was A13 outstanding items during 1978. Of these, 
2Sjt are awaiting ;a final compliance determination, and 129 are non- 
compliant. Kach of these Is being" tracked by Bureau staff until a final 
complaince .determination Isf made Ih each instance. It is anticipated 
that all will become complf^iik with the , submission of the fiscal year 
» Mnanelal and other annua T reports and the i^irst accountability -report 
by the States >whlch Is due dune 30, -1979. In the meantime, technical 
assistance is being provided to brin)', all items into compliance. 

Results from the titlo IX portion of the. compl ianco reviews Indicate 
that much work has to be done In this relatively new 'area. Nearly one out 
of every five Items reviewed was found either to be In non-conipl lance or 
to have such a potential e^clstlng.* While some of flie States were found 
to be in complete conipl lanci^ concerning tht? title IX, items reviewed, the 
compliance rate dropped to as low as 50 percent in other Instances. 

Further, there seemed to be a consistency' in the areas of non-compliance 
which were ..uncovered, namely a failure to: (1) complete the required self- 
evaluatTx>n; (2) develop and .4mpl ement a remedial action plan based on the 
results of tive sel f -evaluation; (3) notify the public that the State is 
a ncn-dlscrlminator>^ ^agency regard ing' st^x equdty; (4) eliminate sex-bias 
and sex-stereotyping in State- i ssued publications; and (5) provide procedures 
to Insurd that al^l guidance and counseiing materials used by State institu- 
tions are also free oj se>. bias and stereotyping. 

States fared no better regarding, sect ion 504 of the Rehabilitation Act 
In only slightly more than-half of the items reviewed w^s a compliance 1 
finding rendered, and in no one instance, was any State found* to be fully ifci 
compl lance . " 1 

Further, in most of the eighty instances where an . assessment was made 
of present conditions rather than a compliance judgement rendered, the 
analysis seems to show that the States are deficient in their responsibility 
to provide equitable access to vocational programs for handicapped persons. 

There are other persistent problems in vocational arvl adult education 
bi^ides a failure to Implement Civil Rights requirements.' Late reporting 
of annual financial status and performance reports (sections 100b. 403 and 
100b. 432) and failure to monitor the membership of advisory councils 
(section 104. Ifl^ were the rtiost common areas of negligence in 'vocational 
education. Proper coortJlnati,crj^wiSth required groups in programmatic 

— ^andf^i^.l ure t.r> provide financial reports 

by required due dates (.yection L66.47/_l/ and /2/) were the most frequent 
non-compl.i.anf.e are»s in &dult education* 



TABLE 12: SUMMARY OF TOTAL CO^tPLIANCE, BY AREA 



It 


Number 

of 
Items 


Number 
non- 


Number 


In 

compliancdl 


> 

In non- 
compliance 


To-be- 
, determined 




applicable 


applicable 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Vocational education 


1526 


232 


1294 


966 


74.6 


62 ■ 


4.8 


266 


20.7 


Adult education 


590 


14 7 


443 


414 


93.5 


25 


. 5.6 


4 ■ 

i 


.9 


CETA, 


217 


23 


194 


193 ' 


99.5 


1 . 


.5 






Title IX 


216 


31 


ia5' 


151 


81.6 


30 


16.2 




2.2 


Section 504 1/ ' 


57 


10 


47 


26 


55.3 


11 


23.4 


10 


21.3 


TOTALS : 


2606 


443 


2163 


1750 ■ 


80.9 


129 


6.0 


284 


13.3 



if An atlditional 80 items were assessed but no compliance determinations were made. Th:^ was due to a need for 
policy from the Office of Civil Rights on those Issues befor compliance can be determined. 
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DurlnK Fiscal Year ,1978^ the review Instruments for assessing the 
quality of State planning procedures and student foUowup procedures were 
utllizod in on-Hite-revlews In tlie States of Alabama, (.Vorgia, Maryland, 
Minnesota, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, and South Dakota. A total 
of 50 recommendations for Improving planning procedures were made to the 
eight States durirtg tiie on-slte-revicws. 

AUtuHjgh hot appHi-.-^i^le In all Instances, there Is an Indicated need 
among the States in planning for vocational education to: (1) develop an ^ 
overall policy and philosophy pertinent to vocational education; (2) ascertain 
more fully the vocational education needs of target populations; (3) cooperate 
with other agencies to assure identification of goals Important to the 
development of programs; and (4) provide cllgihle recipients with more 
exact data on current manpower needs, and supply. 

In r-egttrtl to f-xllowup of KtUclGnCs Who have completed or left vocatTona! 
education programs, there i s a need among the States to: (1) widely 
disseminate to .rhe general public reliable and valid data regarding" the 
accompllshmentsVof /students; (2). provide better Identification of handicapped 
and disadvantaged persoiis, as well as the racial make-up of the State; ' 
(3) ex- ore yays through wliiih mere employers can be involved In t he 
tollowup evaluation process; and (4). make better u,«re of data secured through 
the tollowup process to improve the effectiveness of vocational education 
programs. 

Followup act ivities for civil rights coi^l lances have been successful 
in remediating problem areas. .States have responded to recommendations 
provided by the review team with corrective action. These actions have 
ranged from developing and Implementing self-evaluation studies to include''' . 
statements ol non-discrimination in publications and recruitment materials. 

Concurrent with the evaluation of vocational programs to be conducted 
eacli year In at least 10 States, the HEW Audit Agency is to conduct audits 
in each of these States. ^ 

Durlpg FY 1978 15 -audits of Stat^ actlyities in 12 States and/or 
territories were conducted. The localities audited were: 



Alabama 
Alaska 
Hawaii 
Maryland 
Mo nta na 
New York 



North Dakota 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
South Dakota 
Virp,in Ifilandf^ 
Wasliinpton 



One of the audits Is not vet finalized, and five did not Involve 
monetary exceptions. >>,vuivc 

One of the audits Involved the retrieval of $1.9 million in unused 
Federal funds. 
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In '^he case of eight audits BOAE sustained audit exceptions amounting 
to $2,232,748.^0. 

Six of the audits were conducted in cpnnectlotf with section 112 (a)(2) 
requirements. Therb was no uniformity or pattern to the exceptions. The 
major problem area was the inability of States to show an audit trail that 
documented expenditures, * ; ^ 

State Evaluatio n — The Vocational Education Amendments of 1976 also 
mandate ^hat States evaluate their vocational edu^^ation programs. These 
requirements focus on State evaluation of the effectiveness of vocational 
pjrograms, employer satisfaction with vocational graduates, and followup 
of graduates. 

More specirically, each State must evaluate, during the 3-year period 
t^f tlve Stat^ plan, the effectiveness of each program within the State* 
which is asljisted with Federal vocational funds. The regulations require 
that these evaluations be undertaken in tertps of th^ plahnlnp and operating 
process, student achievement, the duration of graduate employment , and the 
results of additional services to special po^^ulattbns such as women, minority 
groups/^ handicapped persons, disadvantaged pef^fm^ and persons of llmijfed- 
Kngllsh-^speaklng ability. Although the regulations mandate three general 
areas of evaluation to be covered, the criteria listed under each category 
are suggestive rather than mandatory. The States may, therefore, use 
both specific evaluation procedures and criteria which they believe are 
valid for their particular situation. State evaluation platis are often 
described in both the 5-year and annual plans. 'The State Advisory Councils / 
assist the St£)te Boards for Vocational Education in developing plans forf 
these State' evaluations . * ^ 

\ 

- In obtaining followup data on program completers "and leavers, the 
States will cooperate with the National Center for Education Statistics • 
(NCES) by participating in the Vocational Education Data System (VEDS) 
In order to assure compatible data, all the States are using %he information 
elements and uniforip definitions developed by NCES. 

The results of the first .evaluations* which focus on 1978 programs, ^ 
will be summarized in the first Annual Aqcountab ill ty Report, which is 
due July 1, 1979. The evaluatlon^results will become the basis for program 
revision and improvement by the States. Each State will share its evalua- 
tion results with Its State Advisory Council on Vocational Education- 

The evaluation system of two States — Illinois and Wisconsin — is 
given below by way of illustration: 

The Illinois Department of Adult, Vocational artd Technica^l Education, ' 
during the years 1978 through 1982, is using an evaluation system whereby 
the Department staff coordinates and/or conducts an evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the vocational education program of each local education 
agency within the State assisted .With funds available under the Vocational 
Education Act. A part of the evaluation 6y9tem consists of iln on-si*te 
evaluation of all vocational education programs In one-fifth of the local , 
education agencies each year. In addition, all programs s.iibmit,ted by 
local education agencies through the Local Plan for Occupational Education 
are evaluated annually and approved by Department staff as part of the 
Department's evaluation system 



.'I 
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The lUlnoia evaluation syateri al8o Includes evalyatlng each project 
assisted with funds available under subpart 3. of the Vocational Educatioir , 
Act. Each project^.>prTyposal funded vlnder subpart 3 must include an evaluation 
component. Moreover, the Department staff evaluates the projects 'in terms 
'of one or more of the following factors: (1) the impact of the prpject on 
local programs of vocational ^educajfion; (2) the extent to which the pt'oject 
results In Improved vocational education teaching techniques and/or curriculum 
materials; (3) the extent to which the product has national and/or State- 
wide applicability; (4) the extent to which the product meets the needs of 
specific target groups and/or meets the needs In. particular target areas 
the State; (5) hi^ extent to which the project has addressed the need 
for elimination of ra^t and sex bias in vocational education ant!' has 
provided support for equal educational opportunity; and (6) the extent to 
which the project and/or product has contributed to achievement of the 
goals of the 5-Year State Plan for Vocational Education.' 



The Department utilizes -the results of program and project evaluations 
In the determination of priorities for'^the utilization of hXiman and fiscal 
resources* in revising the State's programs', and in refining Department 
goals and objectives. 



In Wisconsin, secondary vocational education programs are administered 
by the Department of Public Instruction while the postsecondary and, adult 
programs arc adminlf^tered by the Wisconsin Board for Vocational, Technical 
and Adult Education. The responsibility for evaluating vocational education 
programs is also divided between these adminstratlve divisions. 

At the secondary school level, each program will be tsValuated on an 
annual basis as part of the local program plan and evaluation. State staff 
supervisors review the local evaluations as a' means of- assisting in the 
development of strategies for program improvement. In addit*lon, each , - 
locfal secondary vocational education program will be evaluated at least* 
.once each 5 years through A program of combined self and external evaluation 
based on criteria established by and under the general SMpervislon of 
State staff supervisors, and based on 'local and State program objectives. 

V 

Postsecondary and adult vocational education programs formally 
organized with ^^ederal, State» and local funds will be evaluated^ ' \ 
'least once during the 5-year peribd eoVered by the State plan— 1978 through 
1982 — by the State Board. The evaluation assesses the effectiveness of 
each program in quantitative terms concerning: (1) ^planning and operational 
processes such as the quality and availability of instructional offerings; 
guidance, counseling and placement services; capacity and conditio^f of 
facilities and . eljuipmertt ; employer participation in cooperative programs; 
teacher/student ratios; and teaoher qualifications; (2) result^s of student 
achievement; (3) results of student employment suctess; ^nd (4) results 
as measured by services to special- populations. The evaluation, results 
are used to reviie the programs conducted under the State's 5-Year and 
Annual Program Plan. " - , ' 

•*• 

Basic Grants 



Under "Subpart 2 - Basic 'Grant" , the Commissioner^ of Education is 
authorized to make grants to the States' to assist them in coftducting 
vocational education programs. Such grants may be used in abcordance 
with approved State plans for 16 major purposes. , .* . ^ 
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Suction 110 requires States to use at least l6 percent of the Basic 

Grant and Program Improvement funds to serve handicapped students, at least 

20 percent to servo disadvantaged students and at least 15 percent to" serve ^ 

pustsecondary and adult students. ^Expenditures for these national Rrloriti^s 
may be made under any o^ all of . the 16 legislative purposes. 

' y£S;«LL£II±LjjA^^at io n Programs - {jany changes have taken place in voca- 
tional education programs sinbe the Amendments of 1968 and 197?. The 
following bjriof summary highlights some of these changes in each of seven 
major program areas. Consumer and Homemaking will be reported on Inter. 

• ♦ 

-4 AiLLlS.^'ltvLL*:^ - ^'«'^y Hignif leant transltipns and developments have taken 
|>lace in vocatlonnl agriculture education during the 1970's. The instructlona 
programs have been broadened to Include trailing for employment in l>oth 
pnxhictlon agriculture and the related agribusiness occupations, including 
renewable naLumi ^LeaQufcea and euvlronmt^ncal oeeupat lorts . (-St^t* table l'^.) 
During the 197()'.s a ..at-ional committee of 52 persons from 40 States identified 
validated, and p^hli^^hed. with the help o f>ra( 1 1 1 loners , essential 
competencies for eiui;v and advancement In 196 agriculture and agribusiness 
occupations. As a result ol this major effort, a transition to eompctenev . 
ba«ed ctirriculums stjon will bi^ adopted nationwide. 

Competencies -as a ba.s 1 s for curriculum development in 196 agriculture 
related occupations recently have been identified^ validated, printed and 
^000 copies distributed to States and local schools. Soutii Carollila, 
.tor example, ha.s begun a state-wide t4irust to competoncy based curricuk.ms 

virtually all agr leu I ture-agr Ibus iness courses. Instructional materials 
are being changed ^o this concept and . progress .o f students is being measured 
in terms o f .sk 1 1 Is/competenc les acquired. , / " 

bmplovment opportunities In production agriculture and agribusiness 
iMve been identiiied and yalidated during the l970'-j. This pioneer effort 
bv a V.i^. Interdcparlmi^ntal Committee, using data from the 1970 U.S. Census 
Identified 108 major occupations as'agxlculture or agribusiness with^ 
employment of Huch agriculturally trained personnel showing up in 195 of 
the 201 Industries surveyed. Approximately 7 million persons utilize 
agrlculture/agrlbusincHs competenc le.s, in their employment. The Information 
in this study is now available for H«e as a manpower base in planning, 
develx)plng, and maintaining vocational education programs. The Inter- 
chepartmental Comn^lttee is currently working on projections of the employment . 
data to 1985. The needs of people in target groups are beginning to be 
met. North Carolina reports that a major objective of vocational agriculture 
is to identify the severely disadvantaged and handicapped students and to 
provide specialized Instruction and services for them. Ninety teachers 
identified and enrolled over 1,000 such students in 1978. Mo^t of\hes( 



student.^ were malnstreamed into classes with the regular students but 
provided extra individual instructian.and followup through the" calendar 

9 

u ,a^o^°^ instruction in • agriculture was offered chiefly to males. 

By 1978 approximately 173,660 females were enrolled, a^-^rease of 17,660^ 
over the previous year, and the number is increasing. In addition, employ- 
men* opportunities in agriculture/ngrlbusiness for women are" showing signs 
of expansion. . <^ ^ 
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TABLE 13: . ENROLLMENT RELATIi;,D,. DATA IN AGRICULTURfi/ACRTBUSINESS, HY LEVEL 

\* ' * » . ' ' ' " 


> 

AND TYPE OF 


PROGRAM ^ 




(Program Yetirs 


1972-7S) 


'J 






^\ ' ' ' ' ' 


,F.nrollment trends 


♦ . 


1972 


1974 


1976 


*'l977 


1978 














1. Secondary school , 
' ■ dp 

a. Production agriewl ture 










L 


■3A2,729 


328, 71 3 


339, 19? . 


353,514 ■ 


341, 399 ^ 


b. Agribusiness 


260,595 


331, 585*. 


" 3 72,992 . 


366,995 


3 7 3; 87 3 


] , AG supplies/ services 


(19,3A8) 


(22,919) 


(21,506) - 


(21,486)^ 


(23,846) 


AG mechanics * 


(98,358) 


(106,474) 


(114,276) 


(108,1)99) 


(108,634) . . 


AG products processing 


. (7,726) . 


(7,3^-6) 


(12,296) 


(9,517) 


.(8,974) ■ 


.Ornamental horticulture 

'I • ' 


(:^8,256) i 


(55,8655 


(75,328) 


. (78,802) 


■ (83,923) 


Renewable natural resourced 


(16,997) 


(15,2^31) 


> (19,270) 


(19,035) 


(17,253) 


Forestry 


■ (13,969) 


(16,299) 


' (15,9.9h)* • 


(15,044) 


V (17,822) 


. Other 


• _ 65,941 • 


107,2 31 


1U,325 . 


115,012 


113,822 


TqTAL (a and I?') 
2, Postj^econdary 


603,324 


660,298 


712,184 


720,509 


715,272 






( 


/ i 


^ . ■ '* 


^ ■ 

Number instifut ipi^s 


• 401 




478 . 

> • 


513 


: "' 513 ■ 


♦ 

Number . students 


34,924 




* ,67,663 


. 73,.^97 . - 


57,\518 . 


S. Adult education » 


258,212* 


> 269, 54 5 ' 

K » 

t 


• .'279,870 

• 


Y» * 

262,153 


."'233, 7 32 



In 1^63 and prior to the new legl§lation» agricultural Instruction was 
offered prlnclpall-y In rural schools for rural people. By 19.78, however, 
over 30 percent of the total secondary enrollment was from small towns 
and cities. In 1978, \9 of the Nation's largest cities provided vo^a-'*^ 
tional ed[ucatlon In one or more of the major agriculture/agribusiness' 
occupations , 

Work/employment experiences are being provided , to students in 
virtually .all agriculture and agribusinesTS occupations by- involving 
them in some type of occupational experience outside of the classroom. 
' *. 

Th^> lUitlonal student organization, Future Farmers of America (FFA) 
has been modified to further Improve its ef f ec t iveness, as a teaching 
' media. Approximately 98.5 percent of all schools offering instruction in 
agrlcnlturo/aiiribusineHs havo FFA chapters, ailcL 7i„ percent of all itudenta 
are involved in FFA . 

Preservice and inservice teacher education is striving to provide a 
supply of well trained teachers , and' to keep them updated. There is a. 
critical shortage of teachers of agriculture and agribusiness occupations. 
The shoi^^age is due. to ^he fact -that Individuals trained as teachers are 
in great demand by publtc and private agencies and industries at higher 
salaries. Teachers are now being recruited and trained by 83 colleges, 
„with at least one suph college located in all States except Hawaii and 
Alaska. Recent innovat ions in teacher preparation include: 

o Movement toward moire specialized preparat ion . Ip an occupa- 
tional field, ^such as. agricultural mechanics, orn^mental ' ^ 
horticulture, dairy production, and forestry, rather than * 
^ in '^general agriculture/'^ 

6 Inservice workshops, seminars and short courses are being 

condqcted to keep teachers abreast with technology, manage- . 
ment sRills', domestic and international markets, FFA, adult 
education and with employment needs and opportune t-i es . 

o Trends are toward competency-based teacher certification. 

o - Program evaluation is based on previously developed 
^ ^standards of high quarity Instfuction. 

Instructional programs for young farmers in agriculture/agribusiness 
are available In about half the States and is increasing despite the gradual 
downward trend in other adult, vocational education programs i^i agriculture ' 
and agribusiness. Many of those who were formally classified as "adults" 
are now ^enrolled in postsecohdary programs. Postsecondary programs in 
a^ricultuje/agrlbysiness haye" developed at an impressive rate. The 
number of ipstitutlonqi. offering programs in agriculture/agribusiness has 
increased rapidly. (See. table 13.) Most postsecondary institutions re-, 
port more employment opportunities and job offers than graduates to fill 
them. Starting salaries in many cases equal those of ^-ycar college 
graduates . . 

Exploratory programs In' agriculture/agribusiness occupations are being 
offered in grades 7 and 8 in States. Currioulum guides .-and teaching 
materials appropriate £or 7th and 8th grade students are now available in 
each of the seven speGlalized otcupaMonal areas in agriculture/agribusiness 



Local vocatloiuil agriculture toa(herH ln-ju>nio Statort aro advLslnfJ and 
aHslHtln^ oleniontary toachoj^ln o oaroor awartMioss i>ro^',r/ims in 

aAxfcullure. During the l^O's, career awareness curriculum guides and 
tiwiching materials for ujUv by elementary teacliers wete prepared under 
Office of Kducat ion contract in each of seven Instructional areas in 
agr leu lture/;^p.r I business* ' > 

Of the 1,006, 5A2 students enrolled in agriculture/agribusiness 
cu)urses In 1978, 181,000 completed and were available for the labor market 
or continuing education. An estimat^d 6,000 of those who completed wer-e 
graduates of 2-year pbs tsecondary programs* Estimates sujigest that this 
number Is f'^r short of meeting the annual replocement needs for over 
630,000 workers in Uie agriculture/agribusiness industry who utilize 
agr icul (?\ire/agr Ibusiness competenc les» 

... ... _ . . . ^ . _ , . 

Dtstrlbutlye Ed icatio n ^--^ This program arc*n provlcies multiple instruc- * 
Clonal 'programs to accommodate the preparation of persons fof a wide range 
of sales and marketing occupations. * ^ 

. Hlstorlcnlly, Federal vocational, log I s lat loii In 1936 a^itliorl zed funds 
spoc Lf Ir -l Ly for distributive occupations, identifying tli<? cliontgrCrup 
at! tliose eiiip-loyed In such occupations. This limitation rc'sulted in the 
•development of cooperative part-time training jirograms for . in-schcvil youth 
and supplementary tra'lning for employed adults. Most of the early training 
was directed to those In the retail and wholesale trade. The > Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, P.L. 8«-2aO, specifically pfpOlded for 'the inclusion 
of persons not employed, thereby setting the staple for Expanded service ' 
to more people. Subsequent amendments in 1968 and 1976 incre'ased the 
capacity of d Istrlbutive eduf at ion to be more reeporisivc to employment 
needs, in marketing and Ae social priorities highlighted in the legislation. 

Distributive education relates to a major segment of the labor, force. 
Because of the ubiquitous nature of dis.tr Ibut ion in the economy, opportunities 
for €ftnployment in marketing goods andf services exist ,ln^ every comnmnity. 
The U.S. Department of Labor has interpreted the marketing sector as 
involving one out of every six wgrkers.. Half are .In whihl,(^le and retail 
trade; the other half in a variety of other industries. 

*• » . 

Enrollment in distributive education in 1978 was 962,009, which was 
50 percent over 1972. S^ondary enrqllmeYit represented 41.3 percent of 
the total enrollment; postsecondftry , 25.8 percent ^nd adult, 32. '9 percent. . 
(See table 14.) , , ■ - 

■ . r . * ■ , 

Of the number in preparatory, training, 29 . 0, percent or 279,720 
completed training in 1978. State foUowup reports indicate that about 
30 percent of known completions, an estimated 100»000 persons, were 
immediately empOgyed -to fill the demand for jobs In marketing. Even more 
significant is .the fact that less than 5 peifcent among compLeterk available 
for work were unemployed, a rate far under the national -rateWor- the re- . 
ppectlve age_group8. < " 

Distributive edutdtion is noted for its extensive relationships with 
employers, largely dug tVthe continuing priority given to cobpor^^tive 

vocational eduoation. .bf all the secondary and postsecondarv students 

.■ . ' ■ 3 * * J — '• " ' » ■ ■ ■ 



TABLE U: ENROLLMKNTS IN DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION, BY LEVEL 
(Program Years .1972 ai)d 1978) 



1972 



Number 



Percent 



1978 



Number 



Percent 



Total 
Secondary 

Post sec ontL^ry 
Adult 



6AO,423 



100.0 



962,009 



2()2,7 30 
102,844 
274,849 



41.0 
16.1 
4^.9 



397,^29 
248.109 
316,471 



. t ■.■ — 

100.0 



41.3 
25.8 
32.9 



enrolled In preparatory programs in FY 1978» 29,9 percent were employed 
part-time ii^ coniV»lnat ion with in--8ci)ool instruction. On a one enrollee- 
» oni' employer basis, the progVan enlisted the pnrclclpatlon of 193,046 

omployert;. ftistimatos ba^ed on actual earninga reported in 28 States place 
earnings of those ntudents at $370,679;O0O, with $25,803,000 State and 
Tovleral taxos deducted from their annual wages. 

l>l,8seminat ton oitthe various possible programs in distributive education, 
- t rom results ot research and -curriculum projects sponsored by the Office 
oi iCducatlon and inl t lat Ivef;, within the profession; lias moved distributive 
cvlueatlon from a 'Vourse' perception to a "program*' orientation. The 
generAl marketing approach- to instruction Is giving way to more 'discrete • 
or '-spec lal l.:ed** programs. In Fairfax County, Va . , for examplt'*", tl\e 
seoondarv j^rogram Includes fashion merchandising in njsarly all of Its 22 
iiiiih S-choaiii---and !)ate.l^mxte4--c3tf|iora^ to the - 

>;eneral marketing curriculum. At the post secondary level, more marketing 
v>ations are available since students at that level tend to have clearer 
definitions of their objectives in marketing. Many secondary distrlbutKre 
education students elect to continue their training becasue of the availability 
ot post secondarv speclalizod curriculums. 

The largest training area for secondary students is general , merchandise , 
vlilch Is essentiallv department store oriented. The next three highest en- 
rol Inient areas are rood services, food distribution, and apparel and 
accessories ( f ashion^merchandising)-, .Real estate attracts the largest en-- 
roUr^ent at both the postsecondary and adult levels, Other significant^ 
enrollment areas ^n adul t . t raining include general merchandise, finance 
and credit » food services, and insurance. Postsecondary education has the 
next hit;I\est enrollments in general merchandise, finance and credjt, and 
Industrial marketing. ^ 

The student organization in distributive education is the Distributive 
!:ducation Clubs of America (DECA) . Like other student organizations in 
vocational education, it serves to enhance the personal and occupational 
vonpetencies and is recognized as an Integral part of the instruction. 
Nationally, the rate of participation in the High School Division of DECA 
:or the 1978 school year was 41,4 percent, or 164,665. At the post^ 
SA^yondarv-level , the Junior Collegiate Division involved 7,2A2 students, 
which is 2,9 percent of the total postsecondary enrollment. 

In view of the priority placed upon sex equity in the current 
leglsJLa'cion, it Is important to note that distributive education has 
v'llwavs enrolled a balance of male and females in the program. For FY 
197^8, 31,5 percent of the total enrollment was female.* Undoubtedly this 
is a reflection of the overall employment pic ture in marketing where 
both nale and female seek and obtain positions with equal ease. 

Heal th Occupat ions include all organized Instructional programs 
which prepare individuals for an bccojpation in. the health field up to 
and including those programs at the associate^egree level. 
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Thv VoiatiDnal Kducntion AmeiulmentH of. 1968 (P'.L. 90-576) Mlmlnatod 
categorical futullng by occupational areas and loft the duterminnt Ion of • . 
occupational areas to In' fundod up to the States.' Hoaltli occupations 
education waM ^Ivcn high priortty by Statii Boards of Vocational Kducatlon 
uudt'r tlUs U'Klslat ion, and programs and -enrol Inionts have contlnuod to ^ 
expand. • 
<^ 

Slnco the mld-iy*,o's, sharply rising onrollnuMUs and ^'raiUiatcs hnvi- 
boon rof looted In Incroasos in tlic number of pnac 1 1 tlonors In the major^ 
hoaltij protosaions categories and in the number and capacity of health 
occupations pro^-rams.- These trends will continue in the decade ahead . 
according,. -to the best available projections. 

A t'(f>tal of 758,808 students were enrolled in healtli occupations 
programs in 1978. an increase 0f more tlian 125 percent over tlie ]]b /S52 
onrol led in i9I2_. (See taU*^^>. ). (-)ver 82^ percent verr -rnrol 1 rd 
postsecondarv or adulc programs; loss than 18 percent wort> at the secondary 
level. Knrollment in .some health occupations programs grew more rapldlv 
than in others. For example, between .1974 and 1978 when total healtli" 
occupations enrollment increased o^)'or 50 percent, environmental health 
pix>gr:yi<^ enrollments increased by over 79 percent. Other rapid growth 
areas ln. .udcd occupational therapy (over 46 percent for this .small 
tield); mentarhealth technician, about 80 percent: inlialation therapy 
teciuuclan, almost 118 percent; medical assistant, over 76 percent.- 
aiKl medical emergency technician which grew over 96 percent in the 'shorter ' 
period between 1975 and 1977. (See table 16.) Other new programs In the ) 
fast growing health area Included the following: Dental technician, 
surgical technician, nuclear medical technology, other radlolo-glc occupations 
opthalmic, and mortuary science* 

Vocational health occupatl(5ns prograiT»s continue to attract mafly more * 
female than male students. 'Between 1975 and 1977*female enrollment In- 
creased over 59 percent, while' male enrollment declined by almost 57 percent. 
By 1978, males compr 1 sed- only 20 percent of voc^itional health program 
enrollment compared with' almost 41 percent in 1975. There were a few 
program areas, environmental health and medical emergency technician ' 
where male enrollments showed increases, but "these were the exception. 

To meet the expected growth in demand for trained persons in health • 
occupations, studies are being conducted to identify the categories and 
numbers of health manpower personnel needed within specific geographical 
areas The results of these studies are expected to form a foundation • 
tor planning health occupations programs and establish a reliable base 
for estimating numbers to be prepared in each category. ' ' 

Health Occupations Students of America (HOSA) is a national vocational 
organization for secondary and postsecondary health occupations students. ' 
Activities of HOSA. are an integral part of the instructional program that ^ 
provides occupational skills as well as leadership qualities. A combination 
ot HObA activities and classroom instruction makes education and training 
& more meaningful experience. HOSA was *of f Iclally formed in- November 1976, 
with a membership of six chartered States. By April 1978, eight additional 
States were chartered making a total of 14 States with 13,000 members. Since 

iQ o';?''^ ^^''^ chartered with a potential membership 

of 18.000 for 1979. Other States are exploring the feasibility of establishin 
such organizations, and the American Vocational Association has given 
support to further development of the activity. . . 
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•(^|t)Kr;uii Yuars 19 72-78) 
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\ 


M/»le 
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f'os t StT . 


— - - — 


\ 

Totol 


■ Ki-ma 1 e 


Sccondnry 


Aflul t 


197 2 


316,652 


5 1,58! 


285,071 


59,466 


17 7,466 


99,7 20 


19 7 ) 


^42 1,-075 






7 5, 596 


192,612 


J 52,867 


197^. 


50/4,913 






10 3,780 . 


228, 180 


172,953 


1975 


616,038 


2 52,360 


'364, 2^*4 


103,315 


2^3,220 


2 50,09/. 


1976 


684, 90A 


208,152 


476,802 


108,116 


290,007 ^ 


286,781 


1977 


740,520 

* 


141,451 


579,-053 


116,414 


302,011 


322,095 


1978 . 


758,808 


^167,044 


591,764 


131,907 


23 3,2 79 


393,622 



0^ 
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TABLE 16: l-NROl.I.MKNT I 


1 

N VOCATIONAL FDUCA'I ION lU-Al.TM OCCUPATTONS , !W 
(Program Yoars 197A-78) 


^ • 

INSTRDCTTOKAL PROORAMS 


OK Ins t rue t ioric! I proprciiu 


l97/» 

f 


1975 


1976 


197 7 


1978 


Dental assistant 


20,560 


20, 335 


21 ,2A8 


23,758 


21 ,724 


Dental hygienists 


6»5r3 


7 , 371 


6,427 


7,387 


7,465 


Dental lab tech. 


A , 060 


^4 , 703, 


4 ,3'^4 5 


4,851 


4 , 185 


Other dental 




^4 19 


2 54 


1 ,617 


1 ,251 


Medical lab assistant 


7 ,626 


10,710 


15,87! 


16,915 


17,988 


Other medical lab tech. 


9,098 


12,627 


' 7,153 


5,062 


5,464 


Nurse (Assoc. Degree) 


90, 310 


102, 5''4 0 


ia4,9 39 


111,907 


115,9^0 


Practical voc nurse 


■ 88,753 


93,209 


98,2^4 


98 , 5^4 


94,874 ^ 


Nurses' assist (aide) 


83,07 7 


10/4 , 56A 


116,622 ~ 


1 16,067 


117,495 


Surgical t0ch. 




2,960 


3,143 • 


3,522 


3,895 


Other nursing j \ 


— 


38,116 


42,6-^48 


52,828 


49,386 


Occupat. therapy ' 


1 ,728 


, 2,029 


2,658 » 


^ 2,892 


2,531 


Physical therapy ^ 


2, 262 


2, 390 


3,099 


" 3,757 


/ 3,310 


Other rehab. 




1 , 35A 


1,548 


1,266^ 


' 2,819 


Radiologic tech* 


8,675 


9,127 


10,174 ' 


' 11,173 ^ •' 


' 10,983 


Nuclear lued tech. 




56 


'192 


400 


. . 343 


Other .radiologic 




233 


^ 5,438 


366 


317 


Opthalmic 




1,A61 


. 1,691 


■ 1,657 . 


2., 7 58 


Environ liealth . 




9 /. Q 7 








Mental health tech. 


8,223 


10,7A8 


15,73d 


13,736 ' 


14,«"37 


Inhalation therapy tech. 


6,A10 


9,U1 


8,748 - 


10,595 


14,008 


Medical assist . 


18,130 


18,500 


24,^88 


28,504 


, 31,973 


Health ^alde 


12.075 


17,676 


15,234 


15,830 


. '15,699 


Med emergency tech. 




A 5, 985 


54,181 


70,514 


88,092 


Mortuary science 




5A3 , 


719 


.1,788 " 


1,513 


Other health 


135, '^90 


:)! ,h22 


117,041 . 


130^412 


, 125.909 


' T0TA1.S : 

1 




6U,63.« 

• 


684; 904 

« 


740,520 


7 58,808 



!Ql£^:^AUlitJ:^ pro^^r^uns* for paid omploymont wertji 

Initiated with tin' passaRO ^of \h"(7 vTH^ri^^^^^^^^ Kd/uni li)n Art of 1^)6] (P,L HK- , 
.MO) which sLlpuiated that 10 purctMit ol rho !u>dfial fund.s ho ustnl far ^ 
tra^hitng youths and adults In occupations which ut ! ll/:ed .vocational home 
economics knowledge aiid skills. Th i was furth(M- amrnd<Hl by part 'li of the* 
VocatliMial Education Aint»ndniont s of t 1 1 U- 1, P. I., ^)()-'37h, and moro 

rocontly by subpart ,! . tioctlon of tlu\ luluca t Ion Aniendincnts of i976i 

Occupational homo tuMinomi oducatiiui pro^uams are offered on the* 
siHondary, pi^s tsecondarv » and adult levels (both pri'p^ii"^^ tory and suppl einehtarv) 
to educate and train personn*^*! In recoyjii/ed anil einerginj\ occ^upattons 
encompass luK all aspects of luMne eciuiomli^h^ edu(\! t i i)n , Including but not 
limited to: (1) child care and i^uidan^u* and iiianaj^MiuMit .of chiildren, |n- . 
eluding f ost fr/ f am i 1 V dav eare: child nutrition: working with parents; public, 
private, or PviVochlaliiursory , ki nderg.irtens and child care ccMUers: cei\tt»r«. 
Jov mental Iv retardeu and/or physical Iv handicappevU etc.; (2) clothing 
appari'l and textiles management, [)roduc t i or\ , and services Including designers; 
e-ustoiTj and eoiMi^irrc la 1 garmiMits and apparel construction, clothing assistant, 
mana-.er, and workiirs in textile i ndus t r i es ; ( 3) I ood management, production 
and siM'vfi^es includinj; f ootl ^uM■vico >Mnp loyre/manag.ers , fi)od raterer/^i Ide^ 
and dit^ti^iie a i de/ass i ^i t^ui t ; school food, si'rvlci' worker /manager and other 
(juant 1 1 v/eommere ial tood serviiv^s; (-^O home f urn i sh 1 ngs , equipment, manage- 
ment production ai;d services includ'inj\ special on^pliasis given to assist'lng 
purchasers, interior designers or dt^corators and other homv service asslifj tant s ; 
(')) inst I tut hnia 1 , home management, and supporting services including emphasis 
on assisting consumers in Inst 1 tut i ona 1 /execut ive management housekeeping- 
bote l/mote I houst^keep i ng, commereia I c 1 ean ing, , therapeut i c recreat lonal 
assistance and companion to the aged, and assisting homemakers (male and 
female) with managemiMit of household tasks thus tuihancing their emp lovabi 1 I ty 
skills. 

/ 

The Future Homemakers of America, the tiatlonal vocational home economics 
education student organ l7,at ioti which Is an hvtegral part of tlie instructional 
program, l!^ designed to serve - students , both in occupational home economics 
education and consumer and homemakrng education, with two types of chapters — 
FHA and Hl\RO\ HFRO (home economics related occupations) chapters emphasize 
preparation for paid employment occupations and careers with the recognition 
that wotkers, males and females, younger and older adults, also fill *multi- 
roles as workers ^ homemaRers, and adult leaders. Membership in HERO chapters/ 
of the Future Homemakers of America in 1978 was approximately 50,000 of 
which one-third was male. 

Occupational home economic^ offerings have steadily increased at all 
•educational le\?els under the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the sub-- 
sequent amendments of 1968 ancl 1976. New paid-employment occupational 
oppor-tunit les utilizing knowledge and skills cj^f home economics .education 
have been emerging for personnel in all instructional areas. The same 
concepts and applications basic to preparation for the occupation of 
homemaking (consumer and homemaklng education) are baeilc to the homdi econo- 
mics education oc-cupat ions , clarified as paid' employment. For example, 
the same basic principles are taught* in food and nutrition for the Homemaker 
as for the . foofl service workor; the same clothing principles can be used 
bv the homemaker 'that are used i.n the apparel Industry: the same human 
development^ carts and guidance principles apply in child care and guidance 
services and the care services of the^ el dor 1 y .and hand i capped ^hs in caring 
for oneVs own family. . The major difference lies in the. sc^t ting, the 



inatructiotifl/^l objecllves, the level of competency e^nd reaponsibility re- 
quired, and the scope of operation»\ This overlap remains a strength and 
a link between 'pr^parati'on programs for paid employment-home economlCxSi 
education occupatlona and for the occupation. of homemaking, 

Total enrollment In occupational hpme economicfi education programs 
for 1978 reached 459,590 persons of which 180,525 were males. (See tables 17 
ant}^ I8*r^ All instructional are^alj of occupational home economics educa- * 
tion programs grew from 1972 to 1978 (See table 17), which may reflect 
the Increasing demand of employers ^for quality trained personnel versus 
non-trained workers, particularly ^in areas where trained personnel are 
concerned with services toward the care of the people. Furthermore, 
the contlnucil growth of these programs in most of the States demonstrates- 
the additional emphas is given to preparing teachers to specifically, teach 
In paid-emplovment home economlf^s programs by working closely with business^ 
Industry, and agencies which employ grad^aites of tUfe programs. This 
linkage Is also demonstrated in revised- aml/or new curriculum and instruct- 
tl.onal materials, in providing realistic work experiences, in better 
assess iuK the potential Job market and in placement of graduates. In 
1978, 111,729 or 20 percent of thosr'e enrolled Vln occupational home 
economic5^ education programs (paid employment) completed their programs.^ 
rhe^ completion rate may be somewhat distorted since many of the trainees 
are in 2-vear training programs • Also, because a high percentage o-f the 
trainees are liomemakers, they may not enter the labor market immediately 
because oC family responsibilities, al though Jfollpwup studies indicate 
that approximately 60 percenfof the cnrolle^e^s do enter the field for' 
which they are prepared. Some become sufficiently interested' in the 
instruct h^na I area to continue their edcicajiipn to,ward becoming a pro- 
fessional in a particular field: e.g., .care'. and guidance of ciiildren or 
institutional food service area, , 

VariouV; types of oocupat ional home economics programs 'are offered. 

Care and guidance oT chi^lslren Instructional programs are offered in x 
all States, with an enrollment of 77,158 youth and adults in 1972 and . 
163, A 78 in 1978. Programs range in scope and emphasis depending on the, 
potential labor market demcfnds, with employment opportunities available 
to trained personnel in public ,. private , or parochial child care programs, 
foster care centers, institutional and family day care centers, recreational 
centers, centers for mentally retarded or physically handicapped, hospitals 
and pre-school nurseries and kindergarten ' programs. Programs on the 
postsecondary level have increased over 14.7 percent between 1972 and 
1978.. The development of ''Competency iased Tfeaching Modules for Child 
Care and Development Occupations" curriculum has given Impetus to programs 
In this area. » 

Clothing management, production, and services Instructional' programs 
grew In 57 States and territories with an enrollment of 59,52A In 1972 to 
an enrollment in 1978 of l33-,807 -'outh and;a<iults. Preparation for paid 
employment in occupation^ deals with most ^aspects of clothing, apparel 
and textiles management, production and services. Maahlngton State Shore- 
line High School, for eicample, hds ''The Factory" which included sewing 
for profit programs preparing male and* felfiale. students for the garment* 
Industry with a built-in job Experience component where students spend 
the summer making garments for one of the leading cross-country skiing 
garment ^companies in the country. In Louisiana and Puerto Rico the womjsn's 



TABI.K 17: OCCITATlONAK llOMr. IXdNONlCS !• NROl.LMFNTS , BY INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 



(Program Yoars 1972, 4976-78) 

' ■ '■ " ■ ■ ■ ■ 







., , p Jr — : 1 , 

*\ fin roll men ts 


/ 


Instruct ^on^ll• areas 


1972 


1.976 


1977 


1978 

« 


TOTALS: 


279,966 


47 1 , 289 


¥ < 

310,816 


4 59,590 


Care and guidance of 
children ^ 


77,158 


144,208 


159,445 


153,478 
70,807 


; production, and services 


59,32A 


ID J y 1 OO 


■\ i\f, AQQ 


Food iiuinagenient , 
production, and services 


77,59A 


ft 

137,^84 " 


155,406 


151,134 


Home furnishings , 
equipment* and services 


21,278 


, 33,198 


35,308 


•29,222 


Institutional and^ home 
management services 


8,061 


12,082 


16,043 


. 17,751 


Other 

• 


36,048 


38,751 


39,926 


' 37,198* 


^Decrease due to counting In designated. progrJims 




\ 


* 



t 1 




4 

> 




4 
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TARI.E 18; OCCUPATTONAT. HOME ECONOMICS ENROLLMENTS, BY SEX, TARCET 

PpPUlATlONS, AflD LEVF.L ■ " - . ^" 

(Program Years 1972, 1976-78) " " ' , , 








Enrol Imeiit' 

i 








1972 


1976 


1977 


1918_ _ 




TOTAL 


\ 'i ^1 Q fi f-i 
*-■ / J ^ J V V 


4 7/1 ,289, 


510,816 




f 


Vvv.)<'\ 1 e 


2-'U),9.'<H 
59,018 


349,932 
1 2 1 , 55 7" 


428,530 • 
V ^2,286 


. ■ - ) 

: 378, 965' 
80,625" 




I.i^vrl s 












IW 1 ow Krade' 9 


8,611' 
16 I, 62 •5" ■ 


NA , -^^ 
240,399 


NA 

265,321 


NA 

X 
\ 

' 252,566 






57,881 

■ t - 


61,966 


73,575 


7/^228 






■ 80, A 62 


168,824 . 


171,920 


132,796 \ ' 






22,680 


4 2, 808 


' 44,87 3 






^.Su[)i) 1 iMuontary 


/) 7,611 


126,09 7 


12 7,024 






AppretU Icesh ip 


" ■ , 182^ _ 


- 19 ■ . 


^ 23 






(roo[) o.duc<iHon 


.16,8 35 ' 
1 ■ 


39,3f)3 
" 1*- 


-41,546 ' 


39,751 / 





correctional tnjBrtitiit ions prepat^fr Inmates for emphbypient .as cuatom tailors, 
alteratiionlsts, custom apparel/garpient seams tresj^ev5j. Of ihe .students 
completing t^iese programs, the recidj^vlsm -i-ate has^ j)een -Very low. For 
example, out of 18 graduates In *'one pf^gram, 17 |iaye been successfully' 
employed fojr the past 2 yeaj^f) since they were reU^ased. In Ohlo< Utah, 
and Colorado^, comprehensive launder ing; dry clca'tUng) and alterations ; , 
programs are provided In some schools including laboratories with equip-, 
mcnt and operatiows .comparable to dry cleaning es tabl is^iments in 'thi^^ 
^ommunlty. In Ohio, fabric services programs are offered to' the Ortho-- 
.^edically handicapped and deaf students, Spec*lal i«ed equipment and - 
^ i^uppllos are also offered to servo tljoso students who are,. deferred by the . 
HpoclaV education d,iv\si6n. * ' . — 

■ • _ . ^ ■ ... ' . - . 

. T6o«I management and production services instructional pro"^'rams are 

.'offered in all States^ Puerto RicO, and the Trus t Terr itorles*-, with an-- 
i'nrollment in 1978 ^pf 181 , 1 3A compared to 77,39^4 in 1972. For example, 

^ in Cal if orni.^i', Tennessee, Oklahoma ,^ and Maine postsecondai*y programs for' 
food >;>orvice managers and sup^ervisors are^condupted in cooperatTon with 
the Stat<* Dietetic Association, Most of the ^ate%> are working in coopeifa- 

. tion with Che Irrational Restaurant Association to develop cuf r iculujii, 

provide t^.ic'her InservLcje pr.ograms Which provide as^sistance . to ' teachers 
^ in preparing youth and adults the v:ommerclal food service industry 

both in regular fo5d estabJ^Tshifients and fast food establishments. In 
Minnesota, an area'^vocationa't-duichnicdl center located on an Indian 
reservation offers training in^^od . service and hotel management- New 
curriculum materials dev^alrQpecf^nder contract with the U.S. Officer of 

f Educnt ion liave' al^so Incre^ed thb. potential offerings in these programs. 

Jiome turnishings, equipment, management, an,d services Instructional 
. pjragraras have increas.ed ferom 21,278 enrollees in i972,<to 41,222 In 1978. • 
.Thts'area has been one of the slowest. in developing; however, currently 
States and PuertV Rico are offering succesSful programs. , Employment 
opportunities range frqm job^i in depaxtmerit stores, home f Ornish ihgS" ^ 
and interior: decorating, and design ^f^hops to mobile home majuifac tur^rs 
..and so If owned biisiness^s. >^ v*^^ ^ * ' ' ' ^ . 

^ Institutional, homo matiagt^moAi'V ,^ and support^ing ""services occupations 

^;,is an ar*ea with ifiai^' eme,rging occupational. opportunt'ties\ -vEnrollmeht in 
1972 w*s"8,»926, but in L978^ it 'had increased to, 17\7^i;,^ Soj|ie of the : 

^ emergfnji; ocoupat-ion8,/dre in ar.oas. f or. serv;ing the a^^d, convalescent ' 
P"t?r5;ons and ''tho! increased number, of homema^kers working outside the home. 
For example/ the' St;ate of ^OiKi^r Is^ preryaring therapeutic recreational 
.iisslst•Qnts^ tijhrough orgaolzedi*"^^ instruction, supervised laboratory 

^ ar)d,>wprk exp4?rle'nces/ . Cfurrentlj^ ther^^'ar^ 35 *s^cQ({dary- studentSv enrolled; . 
since^the Imp^ettfentatiph of,"the- prd^ramO years ago ,^ thrfi"^ retentloiN rate , 
and placement r^te haVe? been extreiriely Roodl ' \' r 

'In Iowa, hgnjemaker alde/a'sslstanrs are being pt^epared throu-gh' the - 
^ wcupat^onal Jjogie .economic^^ education 'prbgr^ma^find p^laced in. a varieCy - 
^of job§ l>y"coqnt}^ welfare .departments./. In ^outh • Dakptii, Indian. ^tuden'tft 
are CraJLn^d as -litxne management assistants • ^ liVKfentucky., at<Cardinal* 
^«^i I t Hospital , occupatiohai , home economics .programi!i at'e ' of f er^d ^o both 
^^in'^.patlentS' and out-patlejnt^ all ^f whom are physically handicapped. TKe 



. v.oals of tht..proK.ram nrc- to f/u- i 1 i t ..t o the individual's return to thV 
.ommunl V vontributiiTft mon.hor of Kocioty. Mo^^t of/tlu. c-llonts nr. 

onro od u..no or pu>ro ocoupat ional honn.. oconcnlcs oducatlo > a,^ • 
wol.1 an consirtner and liomomaMnR .education programs. 

irrmodn^;r^'^!: '"1"'' ^"^^''^i^" ' '"^t or ial s have boon designed and developed 
I?t^ ' ; " -^H'PotOncv based to rfomote the development pf ' 

u t. .IlK.s HTatorlals were disseminated to State and local vocationa 

■ 'ru Int n^' <l-veloped eurrioulum with tife cooperation of teacher educators ^ 
• ouV S ,i-.Hiustrv. l.c,r exafnple a new eurriculun, entitled '\st .n," 

u. Sexism A U^as Awareness Pr.v)ec,t," was produced by Texas for inservice 

^ 'V;;; services and - - - 

o .s onal d.eve.1o,5„,ont of State and local bon,e eco^nics educa I nal 

o ''""''''''''^ vocational home eco,to,„ics educa on ' 

" . •;!;; ;;•'• '^-^ ^i^^"'-'^- developed and conducted bv the Headc.ua ters ' 
Vo I o,./l H<>„, i.coMu^.rics Kducation statfand Ro,,.i.nal AVTIC staf L S 
<'<tUoo! hducation, lUMiVOVri'- ■ • ' ' • 

. progr^am a^-ea was. included in rederal heRis- 

nl r VT'"' vocational duat. -on 

I .vetc n ;./Mrr;1 "'"'^^-^^ -^^-^^ '-^ program offerin,.> « ^ 

- £"ri,r.:';;;: ;:;:—!;- :;,;-r'"(" 

» sub, , r P-^o.o^'Ss, program con'tent Is drawn ftou, 

u'l \ :i„tr IT/Ilnl ^"'"';r ^"^ ^" understanding o1 Z Lli 
•actl„lH„"- i f Such orgdnUed student- 

■ t,;tr:cSon''"''''"'^^ ''"''''"'^^^'?"' - - 

..orc^"n'^1Lle«^I;f'^c''"''•^™? office- occupations, which comprise 
iio3>^nan ^f^rtent of ail voca-tlonal enrollments. Increased more rha,, - 

^LfZZ^r k"' "^'^ "i'V^-sldBr.;,hle v:?i.: ion among ' ■ 

a te.?ge g?our incrL'L* R.'' • 't"^ "^'P^^"- ""^"i^- °fflce ^achln^s, - 

crp^ aw!^ dl-i • - ®' percent; Information, communications (Jccupatlons 



^ " TABLE 19: ENROLLMENT IN OFFICE 

_ _ . . V ^ ... 


OCCUPATIONS 


(Program Yenrs 1972-78). 


4 






U972 


1973 


^1974 


* 

'■ , lit 5 


1976 . 


1977/ 


■ • f 

1978 


Office occupations 


*' * * 


t 










• 


^ TOTAL: 

/ • * 

Accounting^ and computing * 

t 


2,351,878 ' 


2, 4 99^, 09 5 


2,737,464 


2,951,065 


3,114,692 


3,273,049 

r ' 


j^, 312, 2(75 


351,861 ' 


• 385,622 


429,708 


473,184 


' 511.998 


' 565,614 


588,971 ^ 


lousiness data pvocesslng 
system 


'•• 156,748 


155,804- 


160,020 


182,418 


^ 19A,5:^2 


209, 92H 


• 

218,160 


Filing, ottice macnlnds 




/. 9 Q ft A /■ 


C 

508., 915 


J J 7 , J\Ji. 




. 732,432 


719,267 • . 


Inf ormatlofitv communlcatlotii 


23,826 


29,640' 


- 31,636 


40, 705 


41,6W 


43,412 


45,400 


* ' . • ^' ' ^* ■ ' . ♦ 
Materlalff ^support^ occupations 


10i288 


a, 636 


17,219 


9,699 , 


6,843 


. 5,876 


4,198 


• 

Personnel, trafhing, etc*. 


13,693 


-20,631 


27,492 


50,099 
667,239 


v' 46,2i6 . 


50,611 


58^,717 


Stenographer, (jearetary, ^tc. 


550,686 


' 606,065 


656*, 522- • 

« 


699,844 


72^,599 


7,00.586 


SupervJ^B^ry & administrative 


■ 77,730 


84,368 


109,864 


i;?9,^7l 


• 14 7,658 


154,447 


.212,7^2 


Typing *ancf reflated 


, '628,414 


628,758 


661,730 


667,250 


656,043 


561,888 


• 584,247 


Other 


1 

141,300 


149,927 


- 159,685 


. 1^0,961 


217,277 


2 19 ,"24 2 


130,137 




A , 


f 


JL-." 











■ mo 



Htttnllrirnt ot males tn olflce occupations Is now 2A percent, with 
XV iiMlos than females enrolled in some subgroups. (See table >20.), 
tali- onroUnu'tit increased from 1972 to 1978 by A5 percent. This increase 
In malo enrollment has been attributed to: (1) Federal legislation en- 
courai.lng. equal distribution of males and females; (2) the faVtorabl-e 
employment picture (The unemployment rate under this occupational ar>a 
Is only 5. A percent, versus the much higher national unemployment rate — 
and there is a shortage of skilled office personnel); (3) the extensive 
specialization in the secretarial field with opportunity for higher 
•salaries; i.e., the executive secretary, the legal secretary, medical 
secretary, the administrative secretary, and court anti,. conference reporting;- 
and (A) greater use of computers, word processors, and other complex 
. \:qu.ipment.» . . . . 

I^l£!ig:j^ijj:J^-ducatloji — Xhis program area',* supportetj by Federal "funds , 
was first authorized under title VIII of t;he National Defense Education * 
Act ot 1958 to "prepare technicians" necessary for national defense. The ♦ 
Vocational Education Act of 1961 went further authorizing the preparation 
o( technicians, specialists and highly skilled workers and related adult ' 
programs. -It designated a w^jlnimum of X5 percent of the grants to States - 
We set aside for postsecondary programs. Subsequent amendmeVits , ^including " 
/ tho Education Amendments of r976, .continue^ th* 15 percent minimum of 
f-ederal funds set aside for postsecondary and adult education. 

./- . 

Preparatory programs for technicians and specialists are offered In * 
area vocational and technical .schools which provide progrartis beyond the 
twelfth grade, conuflunity and junior cblleges, technical colleges, area 
vocational and technical institutes, and in the lower division of some 
4-year colleges^and 4niversitles . Many o'f the programs lead to an associate 
degree, others to certificates of, accomplishment . Specialized shott 
courses or part-time preparatory programs areprovided in day or evening 
programs in these institutions or wherever the educational service may be 
best provided for employed or unemployed adults seeking to update or upgrade 
Job sklll.s or' learn new ones. , - ' 

- ■ - * -. , / •* ' . ■ ■ ■ *' 

Enrollments "In technical education programs reached 519.573 in 1977 ' 
almost -double the 337,069 students enrolled "in 1972. This growth is expected 
to continue as technological advancements make the Nation's work force 
'J! foan?*" complex. With fewer youth entering the labor force in 

the 1980 s, more and more adults will iveed special technical upgrading 
and updating education to meet work for'ce- needs. 

• ■ Technical educ'at'ion accounted for moj:e than 6.9 percent of. the post - 
secondary and adult enrollment in vocat^nal education in FY 1978: - This 
did not. Include several thousand persons ' In" high schools preparing "for " 
entry into the^ rigorous 2-year^, postsecondary preparatory, programs to 
^ecome technicians or comparable specialists. (See table 10. )• 

. • Among the 10 occupational off erlngs ..grouped* under technical eduqa- ' - 
tlon, electrical, electronic and instrumentation,' and police^science • * ' 
were the largest, comprising almost 42 percent of the, tota^^ (See table 21 ) 

















TABLE 20: ENROLLMENT IN OFFICfe OCCUPATIONS, BY SEX (Program 


Year 


1978) 


\ 


' » . * 

/ ■ * 
» J 


• > 

Total 
, numbeiN ' 
on r o L rt^ti 


Numhor 
of 

r ema i os 


1 

Percent 
of 


Number ' 

of 

males 


P.ercent ' 
or 

ina 1 es ;' 


Filing, office machines 


719,267 


393, 61 A 

ft 


' 837. ■ 

■ 

■ 




125,653 


1-7% 


• Stenographer, secretary, etc. 


700,386 


6^3,369 


■ 




A7,2.17 


7% 


Accounting and computing 


388,971 


389, AA8 
A67,55A 




1 


199,523 


.3A% 


Typing and related 


*■ 33A,2/»7 


80% 


\ 


116,693 


20% 


Business data processing 
system 


- 

218,160 


12 A, 8 36 


57% " 


i • 


93,30A 


A 3% 


Supervisory and administrative 


212,792 - 


92J16 


A 3% 




120,676 


57% 


Other, mlscellarteou^j office 


180,137 


-121,659 


67% 




58,A78 


33% 


Personnel, trraining & related 


- 58,717 


3A,330 ^ 


58% 


• 


2 A, 38 7 


A2% 


Information, communication 
occupat Igns , . . 


4 5, A 00 

r 


27,390 


60% 




18,010 


A0% • 


Materials .Support transp. 


A, 198 


2,032 


A 8% 




2.16^ ■ 


52% / 


TOTALS : 


3,312,A75 

• 


2, 506, 3*^8 


7 6% 




806,107 

r 


2A% 



ir 



TABLh 31: TEN TECHNICAL PROGRAMS WITH HIGHKST ENROLLMENTS (FY 1978) 





Enrollment 


Percentage of Total 




Tt^tal - All Proijrams. Jt 


527,681 


100.0 


" 1.. 


Po 1 Ico Si* Lonco 


105,4 57 




20.0' 


) 

/- • 


Kl oc{ ron l(* 


90,.U)6 


• 


17.1 


5. 


Afi hi t oc turi 1 • 


, 30,660 




5.8 


• 

> 


• 

M(n'han i c<\ I ^ o 1 t ronu^ch . 
Civil 


30,168 

> 

30,100 




5.7 

\ 


(). 


I'irr Mtui s.ifotv 


29,147 




5.5. 


7. 


* 


2 5,032 




4.7 


8. 


I lulus t r i*i r 


18,056 




5 . 4 


9. 


i cwt i\ ic dvi t a'''|>rwces's . 


15,887 




3.-fr 


10. 


Au t ouui I i vc 


• .14,041 




2.7 




OMuT 


1 38,827 


* 


26.4 



NOTE: These data Include .students in high school .programs which 
prepare them to enter postsecondary programs in addition 
to the postsecondary and adult enrollments!? 



w..,r"'°?''» fontlnut-d support of tiK- Office of Education's Division of 

■ne« b^LS'^'T '>^-'>'>™-". curriculum were made avallaOle. 

rhcse baaed on 4 yonra of effort wore '■Legal Asslatant Program - A • 
Suggested TWO Year Post High Schogl Curriculum" developed uS contract 

Z?„^. '^^'"""^ Suggested Two Year I'oat -High School. Curriculum" de- 

succ:.s"?u 'nro.;„ ' 1 '« '■'Xl-cted to help Initiate 

programs " '"'""ty °t "luting 

• I ' 

toachlnu/ul'i'f''"'' l^^J^^^^ves were l.gnchod in 1978: one was to prepare 
ech c?lir \ ' -orRv production, use, and conservation 

technic ans; th^ .ccrMui. to cbmploto preparation of cnrriculum guides 

lanlUn'T f ^^^^^ l\-^ith 4.rot.ction technicians, nuclear^at^tals 
handling technic la..s . and nuclear power plant lnstrun,enta t ion technman' * 

'Ij^-^^LL^j^^^ -. This progtjan, area includes over 

aSu r cvel\""'ofr"''-'^'^^"'"^"J s.cond.rv, postsoconHary . .and 

occubatlons fl4A 50/ 1 1. , >'"iniiry wo^ , J J J) ,,,f^nd electronics 

nnle OfhL l."rol Iocs In these programs, are a'lmos,t entirely 

o!v'(97 S^/""":? '^r'"" f™'"'' representation Ihclude cosmoL- 

programs, hy se. ancr'f:::^ 'lt'::;,!e„dlTB:"s::rrTab?:s?" 

Inifflr'""' T'' '"■'"='^'"'•''1 InstWlonal programs whldh prepare persons for 
con^e'ned w tH" "I 'T^"" "'»'"'"1°" ^r "P^radln/or retraining are , 

;s ? ; s" ""<■ F : ' ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

industrial f rmr In aL Mon f organl^ations and bM^lness.and 

^^^^^^^ • . ■ 

c tl.enshlp and moral standards, and' Improve their attitudes SSard work' 



• • ^ ' • ■'•62 



TABLE 22: E^ 


IROLLMENT IN TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
(Program Years 1972 and .1978) 


Enrol Iment 


1972 


1978 


Percentage 


To t A 1 

Secondary 
Postsecondf'^ y ' 
Adult 

Coop^erative ed. 


2.397,968 

• 


3,402i722 


- 42% 


9.'>2,283 
356,879 ' 
' 1,088,806 
93,068 


1,469,828 

i 

423,506' 
1,509.388 
136,9 30 


54% 
19% 
39% 
47% 



% c 



4 

1 





TABLE 2); 


WORK STUDY ENROLLMENTS AND FEDERAL 

> 


m 

u 

EXPENDITURES 


.'^ ^ ■ 


(Program Years 1972-78) 




. _ y 














Federal 


" Pro}.»ram year 




Enrollment 






expenditures 


' 1977 










;.$6, If 0,774 ' 


197 3 




33,6B1 






6,055,184. 


19 /A 


w 


4 3,684 






3,4 39,886v 


19 7 3 


t" 


4 7 , 980 






9,041,679 


.: 19 76 

• 




53,355 ' 






8,978,633 


1977 . 




54,051 






9,789,550 


1978 




38,611 






^,774,321 




liui-oiliutsnf In inuW mul ItuiiiHlrlal education incrcdKed /<2 percent; from 
1972 to 1978. The number of T 6, I taachors ini reascd som^jiUflt loss or 
about )') percent durltig this period. The Itt-r^ost enrollment. Increase' was 
In secondary T f» I programs, which grev 54 porrtMit, growth In pcvstseconcfary 
T & t enrollment was less than 19 percent for tlie Hame period. Numbers 
oj students compU-Tlni;* T ^. J (irogramH rose dramntioallv from /iAO,2l5 In 
1972. to 8%, ]a8 (n 19 7H,>r almost 9'> p^ircent. ■ 



W()rk~:^t_uik [Vowr'ms -- Thv* F-.ducn t lona I Aii|fMiditionts of .1976 authorize the 
St. lies to use funds for work-studv pro^-rams under Sec. 120, the basic grant. 
The State is i^'cpiired to adopt po'licies and jirocedures to Insure that Federal 
tutids will he expeiub>d solely for the .pavmen t >o f competisat ion of work-study 
.siudents. Mori'over, pri.or.lty tundiiui mual he given, to appiiciitioh.'i- .subml ttv-d 
bv local eduiMtional ageiu ii's that .'Vorve comnuii\ltles luwlng substnnt'lal numln' 
ot voutli.>; who ha.VH- drofiped out of stdiool or wlyi\.,are unomp 1 oyed . 

v.'ork-it udv ptdK.i.un.s att« to provi<h« paid employjnont to assist full-time 
vo.Mtton.il educaiion students, ay.rs 1 S tuit U«ss than". 21, who need earnings 
I rom .such emplovmt'iu to begin or continuc> their .vocntlonal education program. 
Students rmploved Under such a prograni • can work no mor^ than 20 hours a 
wiH>k who,%cLisses ar." In sossii>n. Under the-197f) AmendWnts, work-studv 
•.(udeiUs . u-.iuit he compensated at a rat(> which cxceods the hourly rate 
prevailing in the area forepersons perjormiiig, similar duties. Kmp 1 oyilien t 
mu;;l he with the local edi?(a t i ona 1 ajviMU-v or some othc^r public or non-- ' 
I'rollt agciicv or institution. Wherever po'ssibh-, work-studv employment 
^.hoiild be related to the student's vocational studios. 



Work-studv s]ivaks to the national problem of .lobless youth in vOca- 
tu^ial programs. ^Kmp hwment gives this targeted group an initial job 
e.xiKTience wliic.h will provi dc , ,qomo incoifie and ac li i ovomen t 'o f fundamental 
work habits and attitude^. In manv eases, the work-study program offers 
disadvantaged voc^itionul youth.s an opportunity to develop a sound concept ' 
of work and provides them an understanding -of the reason for worki It " 
a Ls'o' encourages needy vocaVional students to remain -lii school and achieve 
marketable employment skills. ' 

Reports from States Indicate. the Education Amendments of 1976 have 
adversely affected work-study programs. By placing work-study funding 
under the basic grant rather than providing separate funding .for the . ' 
program, work-study is now one of 16 optional programs each State may .select 
to fund. State funding priorities have not supported the work-study program 
to the degree provided under prior legislation. Under prior legislation, 
the Vocational Educatic^n Act of 1963, as amended in 1968, formula grants 
were specifically allocated for work-study programs. This change, making . 
participation optio||a, resulted in a reduction in participants from 54,051 
in 1977 to 38,611 ilFFY 1978 (See table 23.) 

In some Instances where f iscal 'cl rcumstances are forcing work-study' 
programs to be phased ou.t, Oompr^hensive Employment and Training Act (CETA)f 
funds'may be rendering services fot^-the economically disadvantaged vocational 
education student- 'IVo major comiionentK of CETA which affect- work-study 
ar6: ^ ^ 

1.- Title II, s'ection 204, Vocational Education Supplemental!. 
> monies, whic^v can' be used to provide, vocational Instriic^lon ' 



^ ^iul ro hM scr v I rys to cUKih lc (^oo noin I < a 1 1 y M 1 Hrtdvgyn ;t|M/( j ^ ^ 

' ' ■ " ,/*f' ^ . ^ • ' ■ • • 

^ 2. 'vfitio IV,\pt^rt C, suhpafr.t ') Youlli f.fninuymi^nt mul TririninK 
ProKrnms (Yl\ HO *^ Dcpi^ndln^ <>m tJ»^* naruri* of tin* Y'lMF 
lifro^ramHhi ttiw iLtiv.on i<>(:al iHTucat ion. a^a iw v, wtirk-.HUi<tv-V. 
|>roKrnn>.M may he phn^cd (UU* /nul lhc^ o(M}h<»Mi( /i.l I y'" <| i !^Hflv^n/iflj.'.< d )• 
MtudciU n^hu CmU Ip program cWik^li int:lM(|cs i»itlKr provision , 
ol transUion sorvlr^'s (inrhu^Hnf^ job r,,in)p I 1 wl) I <l) m/vy * ; 
i)r may tu>t fu* In iho rorni of vorational rxplor>^iHon) an<)/ s 'it 
oi^ cart^or omploymiMU oxpi»r Iimkh? . . , . . ^ 

In tlu* case of career employment servi<:e, YKTP reV>ulat. JoJis ^itate 

that al I 'earver cMHploymenc exper IcMU^es shoij Id. r^ive tlut» jr.oal^oJ inir easing 
' HtiuU^nt's ability to makv e.areiV de( i m i(*)nxH . Jobs pr<)vided under such 
proj.;;rams nUist be Cet^t 1 f ied by the edueattonal aKeru:/ as bel pj^ re ] evant to 
tlie eihieat lonal ^ eare^r Roals, ilnd proHrain of the partlenlar yontli, The' 
major foetis of Hueh ,a proj>ram appears to be a car^^er exploration experience^. ; 
aimed at ih<;reaslnK di*(^l s ion-maki nj^ skilly to snpp I ement a jient^ral .educa- 
tional Instructional program. Vocational work-study pro^^rams, on the V . 
othuc linn'l,» are desl^^ned to assist fuM-Ume vo( atlonal students who 
need eajn^inKS to remain fn*|^chool to learn a sjuf'^i/jr voonf l<)na I slfl 1 1 , 

\_Th6 Education Amendments of 1976 provide optional f iind injv foTr this 
actWi^^ under the. basic )j;rant to .each State . Pr^evlously the Vocational 
Kducatlpn 'Act.^of .U96'i, amended In 1968, provlde'd» formula >,ran,ts for* 
this program*. At present 'States may use funds iin,der thiUbasic gi^ant to 
establish or expand cooperative vocational . educatioa programs.. ' The pro- / . - - 
grams are deslgriyd to prepdre students f^r employment ir> a spefc^fic ' 
occupation or a cluster of closely relati^d occupat;:ions, • Cooperative ' 
vocational education programs are interdependent .comblFja^tlons of occupational 
Instruction and a work envlj^cnment related to that Instruct ion > These 
programs are identif ied-by the following criteria; they are proRr^ms 
of vocational education^; they have a writtexi cooperative arraijgement between 
the school and employers; jthey provide r^elated classroom instruction 
(Including academic instruction related to the Job):* they have planned 
and school, supervised periods of work alternated with study iri school;., 
^d these students are employed, and compfensated to conform to FederalV ^ 
State, and' locfil laws* • . ' * . 



Priority for, Federal 'funding of these programs under the 1976 Amert^^^ 
Is given to areas with high rates of sGhool dropouts or youtJ unemplQvinent. 
States must also assure that gtudents in non-ptof It private pchools may; 
• participate in cooperative ypcatlonal^ education pVogramis; ptograms having,, ^ 
non-prof it private "School students may b 6 supported up to 100 percent With 
Federal funds. States may dhoose to exercise the -provision tp ' reltpbursis ■ ' <■ 
° . ..employers., whelre necessary,' for added training costs. * ' 

/ Prograni'acti'vitles provide instructlQn at the secondary, >pQst secondary,, 

and adult levels and cut Across all- occupational areas. The york ertvlron- 
' ~, , ihent aids in achieving, educational goals. Key instructlonaij clement'?, are 
' .the developrt»ept'o£ comp&tencles needed f.or employ^billty , eyal^tion" of 

the effectiveness of these programs, and establishing "bridges ^between schoql 
and employment for . all students includiftg ..8peclfei groups : such aa handlc'apped, 



women, minorities, d'lsricftantagod , and ln9ai^cara tod • * ' 

Typically, a cooperative vocational education program ailocat^es 9 
to^ 4 houm dally In a work environment outside the school. Occupations- 
are diverse and vary from on^ geographical area to anotht^u. Individual 
progratoH are ni^cesaarlly*" tailored by ttie' teacher-coordinator to Ht efech 
^ student and local Job market/ Employers pay cooperative' atudentft at either 
the mirtlmum wage or at a stud^mt-learnbr rate established by the ^Departmfent 
of Labor . , * , 

during the 1978 .school year, 29 States . reported the estimated eiarned 
wages of coop^fatlve vocational^ educat Ion students, based oh the minimum 
wage of $2.65 an hou^» was' $689 ,421, . -The OHtlmated total earned wagas * ' 
of cocrperat lv«- vocat lT)mrl"*~cducat:lon studentsvln the 57 Stat**p9 and tdrtltOTles" 
was. over $U3 biLflon/ St;ate a«d I'edoral Incrome and PICA ^taxes are deducted 
from their ^>arni^\ga. The totai taxes paid by^ these stuxlonts Is estimated 
at more than $100 mil I'lon, ^ ■ ■ - ' - • 

bnrollments in cooperative vocational \:)roRrniii.s were relatively stable 
(cibout 5 percent tp 6- percent' of tot&l) between 1972 and 1977 (See table 24.)-'- 
Cooperat'ive students enrolled Lx\ d Istrlbutlv^ education of f ice education, 
and trade" and industrial education account for, the largest group by ^ar, 



nearly 80 percent- of^tfVe total in,1978\- 



COO PERAT I VK^^^iCAT lOH ENROLLMENTS AS A PERCEN T OCCUPATION PROGRAMS 

— ^^^^^ 



4. 



Trade and Industry 
'23.6% 



Dtstrlbut;j[ve 
•■^ 33.3% 



I 




'business* and Office 
' • =22.9% 



*^f:peeial Funded 
r Programs A. 7% 



4-^ccupdtional Home 
Ecortomlcs 7% 



Agriculture 



^ Health 
^ecimiial 



♦ 



■ 67 



. . . L 



• , TABLE 24 1 COOPERATIVE EDUCATION ENROLMENTS AND, FEDERAL* EXPENDITURES 

(For Program Y««i!% 1972-78) v : • 


Program Ytar ^' 


Enrollment • , 


Federil 
, - Exp«ndltvir^8 


1972 


459,614 


. . 19,948,690 


1^73 . . . 
\ 1974 
, 1975 -J 
1976 

■'.^i •19>7 
1 1 1^78 ^ 


508, A09 
605, lAO 
581,071 
611,480 
628,150 
. 580,^16 


'21,709,942 
18,065,667 
19,437,647 • 
18,336,331 
18,970,263 
ll,a94,865 

• 



r 
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% 
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■ ORDER OP j'MtW!, M<fij, i Xleco^ B«MA.fumt^. ^ iOO,Or^,ann 



I 



1/ 



\ • * ^ .4 - • 

I Evaluations av^t^ble suggeart thflt cooperative vocational .education 
wrfrks very wfll |n mocivayjM atiidents. For thtsne studonts, benefits in 
^•rfdltlon to earnings are vS^ important. These include: an opjjortunlty 
for t«8tlh^ career goal* In A meaningful way before a final decision la - 
made; facilitating a path to the unfamiliar world of- work: fulfilling 
personi^l needs and aspirations: development of attitudes and skills essential 
to^satlsfactory working relationships; and .current employment record-. 
For the emploj^ing community; participants in cooperative education programs 
are attractive because they provide employers with ^ source of motivated 
employees who can be .trained, with mlniniuni expenses andean be ob,8erved 
prior to F^ull-tlme emploVment .1 / 

For many communities, cooperative vocat^ional education is a practical 
way to keep some qualified yourt^ people in the community. The' need to 
purchase expensive, specialized "equipment and laboratory facilities in 
the sclfools can>e reduced since students receive some of their training- 
using the employer's equipment. Ifchools can often teach more students, 
in a given facility by^ carefully scheduling work and school periods. Mot^- 
over. immediate application o'f learning .in real Istlc . set t ings contributes. 



to the i-ns^tructional process. ' \ 

jEh iergy Ed ucation 



\ 

V 



Jhe Vocational Education Amendments of 1976 (r,ec. 123) put emphasis' 
on energy education in vocational and technica,l programs responding to the 
urgent need for the Nation to become more self-sufficient ,d.n production', 
use, and conservation of energy.. Sta^tes were given the option under the 
basic grant t^ provide funds for programs in coal -mining t»nd related careers,' 
and for solar and related energy production activities. Other sections of 
the 1976 Amendments (sec, //106) authorized use xif fui^ls for new and emerging 
occupations, ynder these provisions, allowed prlSr to . the 1976 Amendments, 
efforts had already beguj^ to organize programs relating to nuclear power 
production, petroleum exploration and production, and cpal mining. . 

* * " 

information oh existing programs relating to energy education to the 
States was accelerated in FY 1978. The urgfticy for establishing energy 
education programs in vocational education was conveyed and techftical 
assistance for vocational 'educators and related Federal, State, and' 
public leaders facilitated. ' ... 

In 1977 and 1978, an individual in each State Vocational Education 
Department was Id^tlfled as the leading person ip the State Ux energy " 
educ'ation initiatives. , s ft 

By 19,77, a report made to the States on a 1976 energy conference held 
in Atlanta,. iGa. , ,sppnsored by the Energy Research and Development 

Administration in Cooperation with the-American Association of Community ^ 
and Junior Colleges, (AACJC) , sh9i;^ea expanded activity In energy education.' 
This report included name, -^ddress , and administrator of each school with 
op-golng programs, aqd simU'ar d«tta on schools -tfhat were actively plaSnlni 
programs as follows; • " • < ^ 

• '. . ' ' 

. a. Coal mining programs for technicians and skilled workmen- ' 
25 existing, 15 planned. 



/ 



:'"7o :9s 



b. Petroleum .product l«i -iind pr9c*»«lng technology- 15 existing, 
10 pJhinriied. 

c. NuclearJ energy production progrem-19 existing, 22 planned. 
• d* Solar iiiergy-39 planned. 

Specific communlicatlons to the States from the U.S. Office of Education. and 
the Department of Energy have provided updated Information on current sources 
of Informatfon, particularly on solar energy for space and/or water heating 
in buildings as an aid to State program^ development . 

State personnel werfc also Informed of Important data and sources pf 
Information resulting frorti "Workshop on Solar Installer Training and 
Certification" (i^ national program), sponsored by the U.S. Department of 
En^gy, Sol,ar Transfer Program and the Heating, Air , Conditioning and Plumbing- 
Indastry, hleld at Philadelphia, Pa., March 13~1A, 1978. 

SMdi^ld^yl Information and technical asAlStance were provided to the 
States revlsfjng and expanding consumer and homemaklng education curricula 
stressing conservation of all types of energy utilized by homes and families. 
Cooperative efforts with other governmental agencies, business, and industry 
have sougtit to inform State agencies on ways of assisting consumers in 
•coping with the scarcity of energy resources. ' *■ 

An Energy and Education Action Center was established in the U.S. 
Office of Education to coordinate and strengthen linkages with other 
Federal agencies to more effectively serve the education community. Staff 
of the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education hav« worked closely with' 
this Center. The Bureau also funded six maj^r research projects relating 
to energy production, use, or conservation. Starting in 197A ;a survey 
identified nuclear energy production field requirements for technicians 
and similar skilled workers. In 1976, teaching/learning materials for 
the nuclear technician were developed, and in 1978 a contract was awarded 
to complete teacher/learner materials for three other nuclear technician , 
objectives, to prepare materials to teach energy production, use and 
conservation technicians. Three of these, research projects are still in 
process. 

Programs directed toward preparing skilled workers and technicians 
for coal mining, nuclear power production, petroleum production and pro- 
cessing were initiated or strengthened since 1973. Inquiries and reports 
from the States show a heightened awareness as to the urgency of ptogram 
inittt'tlvea to develop energy education programs on production and 
conservation^ They further indicatfe the need for greater emphasis in 
educating consumers in prudent use of energy resources. . ' 

Construction of Area Vocational School Facilities ^ 
« 

Construction of Area Vocational School Facilities is authorized by the 
1976 Amendments as part of the basic grant allocated to each JState. 'Since 
Federal funds. Were f^rst authorized for construction of Area Vocational 
Sch'ool^ Facilities-'lti the Vc^cational. Education Act of 1963, the number of 
designated area vocational schools has increased from AOS in 1965 to 2,4^2 
In 1975. The number of co^nstructlon projects per year ranged firom a low 
of 21A in 1965 to AGO 'in 1971. In the 6-year period from 1972-78, a total 
of over ?1.9 billion was committed for area vocational school construction 
of which approximately 23 percent was Federal funds. The trend over 
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the past Hovoral yearM \m\h boon tor ronstnictlon of fewi»r now area vocational 
sohoolH with t ho inajorltv ot (oiiHtriution f'untls tistu! for vxpanHlon, rofiirnlsh- 
ln>u or romoilol i ng oxfHtinK si lu)olH. (Soo tabli' '.^5.) 

T\\o KJuratlonal AmrndnuMU m of l*)7f)' provliliVl Stat(»s wlMi an optfon td 
iwo fiuuls undor^ tht» l)aHlr f^rant I or . st I poiuls . stlponds wonld go to 

vooatlcMUil studontH fut.frifig #r iMirolh^d in vocational i^duontlon [)ro>tre)4iis 
\\ tho Htiiilont had an aiuU» iH-onomlo ui^'inl wlifih rannot hr m'i undcMT the 
work-study program. Payinrnt ol stipoiulH nX^' rostrlotod unions tlie State 
i)oard VIrst lnako^; a spi^cilio lindiny, In racli Instanced that tho linidin^* of. 
tho .pa'^'t Irular activity Is noin^ssary .duo to InadiHpiate funding in other 
programs provhMn^^ similar support ;ior otiier sorvlcoH In the ar(»a are 
inadeffurt^te ti> meel tho -'tYeotiH h An el igfhle reolpirnt tlt^Mlrlnj? t*o provlttf 
stipends for c*! U'. ' |^ 1 students slwill lnclud(» a rc»(|uoHt for funds in the 
applloatilon submitted to tht? State lioards and. provi^ie in tlu* application 
an asHuranoA> that cacTv app! loant to be approvoil iiuH^ts 
the prov i h Ion . • 



Till 



ite of 



pay for tlio stipends inav not <.»x^i*ed: 

\ 

The minimum wage presoribo5 by tho »tate or local laws 
multiplied by the number oi lu)urs per wt^ek the Btude'nt 
Is enrolled In a vocational etluoatlon program. 
The minimum liourly wage, set out under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act oft 1938 as amended, multiplied by the 
number of hours per week thu student Is enrolled in 
tho vocational education program. 



tlie rt^qui rements of 

■ \ 



This Is a new provision for State agencies who n\u.st administer vocational 
education. IXiring .1977 , many States expressed uncertainty concerning the 
use of this provti^ion. Analysis of available data shbws that States have ) 
made limited use of the, stipend provision,' A possible explanation for 
this unused provision jjiay be found through analysis of allocations x)f the. 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) funds for allowance purposes. 
CETA funds under .section 204 of title II, formerly section 112, title I, 
CETA, are available to provide vocational education and services to*^partlci- 
pants in programs under this title in accordance with an agreement between 
the State Vocational Education Board and the prime sponsor. In fiscal ye^r 
1978, 7^.4 percent of available funds under this section were used for 
tr^vining allowances to el^igfible recipients. At least 20 States used 
section 204 monies for vproviding allowance* Total funds obligated for ' ' 
section 204 (including some carry over) for 1978 were $100,513,836. Tota\ 
monies spent for provision of allowances under this section alone were 
appro^imately^.^7,035,969. . . ' 



^P.P^^^*^ ^^^^ States are using CETA money for the provision of 
allowances to enAble Vocational students to continue their training, while 
available monies under the basic grant of the Vocational Education Act of 
1976 are being used for provisions of other allowed services. 
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^ InduBtrlal Arts 



Federal grant*?, it^^y be viHyi\ by tin; States t o. Implement and maintain In*- 
dustr lal xartH as preyoca t lona I or exph)ratt)ry prt)Krams whielv art^ desl}j;ne<l - 
to awslJit in mev( ln>; t he ptirpOfifL^s of voeational etlueatlon as defined'in the 
act. Cony^rosH first reeo^nl/od Indofitrlal /irtswis supportive of Vixatlonal 
education ttiri>ugh .the Kd^uat ion Amendments of l*i/2 (Public Law 92-'i\H^ . 
Induft^rlal arts pi^rtains^to tliat bodv ol relattd ^i.uble(.t natti-r^ or related 
courses, organized for t ho (leve 1 opmeiit ol undei st anding al)out all aspe< t s 
ol Inihistiy aiid technoloKy, liu^todlnK I earn 1 ng ^'^^P^-^riences inv^olvin^ a(ilvlti(s 
sucli aH ex|>er Iment i n>.» , deslH*^l»^K» constructing, ev.aluat inj^, ami uslny, t<M)ls, 
macljlnes^ materials^ a!Kl proct^sses whii li a^islsl indlvldualii fi% tin* ' 
making ol Inlornu'd and nu^i^n i i^O ^i*^ oecMipa t iona 1 t hoires or v;lii< b jjrepare 
them for entrv i!ito advam trade .nid Inthistrial or te'hnical e<1ucation 
programs. , • ^ • 

At tlie clo.si* of of l*i7H, St"iUe lioards of Vo(ali<Hial Kducat^On for 
n States and tefritorfi^s reported f^ervlny, 1 , } 1 I //Of) secondary, post- ^ 
secondary^ and adoll students in prevoi a t i ona 1 or exploratory i^ograms. 
Industrl/il arts» incorporated Into American scImm^Is almost 10(j years aj?,o, ^ 
was ^^'oris idi red general education and, as such, was ineligible as a vocational 
program* prior to the amendment of the Vocational Act in*]V72. Since no 
data are received f nom Industrial arts program^s not funded wtth vocational • 
fumis, enrollment data on the total numt)or of .students experlenc:lng irfdustrlal 
ai;*ts tra^niuf; are lacking. However; some estii.iat <.'S suvk^'-"^^ tliat industrial 
arts enri>llment in grades 9 throu^>h 12 may exceed 6 million or n(?ai^l> 
one half the total enrolled in public schools lor those grades. 

I)urin>^, 1978 thy Office of Education awarded *a contract to Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute to establifih a data base fVoni whi(:h oual 1 tat ive standards 
can bo developed for Improving Indtistrlal arts educat ion programs , and for 
assuring that an industrial arts student organification Is an Integral part 
of the educational process. The products to be developed will Include: 
guides, for use by teacher educators^ administrators^ arvd teachers in im- 
plement ing program standards. Products from this 3-year study will be 
available In 1982. * ^ ' 

The policy of the U.S.. Office of Education Yox vocational education* 
student orgat^izat iona was revised in^l978 to include recognition of the 
American Industrial Arts Student Association (AIASA) an an integral part of 
vocational education. Technical and suppfjrt.ive services were provided 
to assist this organization and State agencies in their efforts to improve 
the quality and rtlevance of instruction., develop student leadership, enhance 
citizenship responsibilities over cone sex and race discriminatlQn. and 
serve students. 

S upport Services for Women ' ^ . 

Under the 1976 Amendments (Sec. 120), States are authorized to provide 
support services for womei\ who enter vocation^il programs designed to pre- 
pare individuals for employment In jobs which have been traditionally linlte:^ 
to men, including counseling ad to the nature of such programs and 'the 
dif^iciil ties which may be encountered by women in such programs." job develop- . 
m(?nt and job followtip. services. ' 
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From a g«ner«l overview of the 1978 annual reports on vocational educa- 
tion and from verbal diacuafipns with the States, efforts have been made t6 
start implementing tM^ it«| in a few States. 

' ^Federal funds from the basic grant to Staty and 'Territories may be 
utilized for day care services for children of students in secondary and 
pc^st secondary vocational education programs (including full or part tJ.me ; 
adults in these. programs) . Provisions for these services must be included 
in th'e approved Five Year and Annual State Program Plan for vocational 
education* . ' ' 



Day Care Services 

In. 1978 ^lay care services for children of students In secondary and 
postsecondary vocatJbnal education programs were largely in the planning . 
stage, focusing on identification of potential sites of existing pre-school 
facilities within vocational occupational home economics education and 
consumer and homemaking education programs. Day, care training facJ-lities 
are a part \f the total child care training programs (paid andr unpaid employ- • 
ment) under the vocational home economics programs. The scope of the programs 
vary according to locality and availability of furvdlngr. Five States established 
this program* in 1978. In offering day care services for chiidren of students 
in secondary And postsecondary vocational education programs, the States 
and TerlHtories are encouraged to utilize, where feaslbld^ in^school centers 
and laboratories^ which are already serving as educational programs for 
approximately 400,0*00 preschoolers through vocational home economics educa-- 
tlon child care and guidance programs (consumer and homemaking education 
and occupational home economics education programs) . These programs are 
now operating in all States. By utilizing, the existing vocational home 
economic^ education pre-school centers and laboratories whfch meet the 
standards, for child day care services, duplication' of efforts will be 
. eliminated, better Aitilization of Federal fundsi, afforded, and service will 
be more acce'ssible to the children of vocational education and secondary 
and post^condary students. 



V 



Vocational Education for Displaced Homemakers 



Federal funds are authorized 'and mandated under subpart 2, sec. 107 (a) 
(A)(B) for use by each State and Territory under the 1976 Amendments for 
vocational education programs to assist: (1) persons who had jsolely been 
homemakers but Who now, because of dis^soiution of marriage,- must seek employ- 
ment; (2) persons who are single heads of household and sVho laqk adequate 
job skills; (3) persoris who are currently homemakers and par^t-time workers 
but who wish to secure a fuJLl-time Job; (A) women who are now in jobs 
which have been traditionally considered Jobs for females and who wish to 
seek employment in job* areas which have not been traditionally considered 
job areas for females; and (5) men whoare now is jobs which have been 
traditionally considered Jobs for maij^es and who wish to seek employment in 
job areas which have not Wen traditionally considered job areas 'for males. 
The intent of thistsection is. bolstered^by other parts of the. amendments, 
particularly sec. 107 which requit^es Stale plans to set ,fotth a program 
to assess and meet the needs of sUch persons to provide ^for special courses 
for them in uear^iing how to seek employment ^ and placement services for 
those who complete vocational education program and courses. 
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Stal^^i h^ve also recognlt^d the need to aid displaced homemakers. State 
^ legislation for this purpose has been passed In 21 States, and bills are 
pending InVthree. Most State funded programs 'have taken the "center" 
approach. The center staff consists of women who were themselves once 
displaced h^emakers. Thus each staff member serves, as a model as well 
as a peer counselor. Self assessment, building self esteem, and life 
planning are Wegral parts of most programs. Workshops providing Information 
on money manag«toent, skills asse^ssment, divorce counseling, assertlve?ie'ss 
training, and Jc^hunting are offered in many cente^s^ The federally 
funded dlsplaced-Ktomemaker activities are mostly In the form of programs 
and/or projects lesV than a year in length. 

In 1978 displaced^omemaker programs were largely in the organizing . ^ 
^ phase ~ identifying th^nunjb'er of persons in the displaced homemaker category' 
and assessing .th<iir need*t The following examples illustrate actions- taken 
acroaa the Nation, although most programs are less than a year old. California 
supported eight displaced homemaker projects. These projects were funded 
primarily by the Calif ornia, Department of Education and California community 
colleges using State funds. Although all programs serve displaced home- 
makfers, they ^iff'er in types of services provided. One project alms to 
serve the low-income, hard to reach person. Occupational training and 
supportive services are integral program comp*nents. Another project 
emphasizes community and college teamwork in meeting the displaced homemaker 's 
needs. Counseling, career piLannlng, and occupational training are provided. 
Job placement and followup services further aid the displaced homemakers. 
Still another project takes a different focus by providing special workshops 
on problems women face in trade apprenticeships. The* project facilitates 
pUcement of wdmen in apprenticeships as well as providing on-going support 
for those placed. . ^ 

Florida is also exploring how it can best use vocational monies to 
'aid displaced homemakers. At one junior college, the Vocatioanal Home 
Economics Department utilizes a workshop approach to reach out to dlsiilaced 
homemakers. Planning committees 6f concerned women organized workshops 
entitled. "A Day For Women." Six" hundred women attended the workshops held 
in flve^locations. The workshops focjus on building family strength and 
continuing education for'women. Pertinent topics discussed inclXide Women 
and the' Law, Changing Family Roles, Building Self Esteem, Finding a Job, 
and Looking at Non-Traditional Roles. An interest inventory was also — 
prepared for participants. ^ * , • 

Idaho is taking *a close IcTok at how its displaced homemakers can best 
be served. At the University. of Idaho, an exploratory workshop was held on 
the special needs of the displaced homemaker and the aaing. Workshop ob- ** 
Jectlyes were to identify the displaced homemaker, the^roblems' they face, 
the process of aging, and the support systems available. 

,In Kentucky, Owensboro Public Schools established a. Displaced Homemaker 
• Ce'nter in.. March i9>8 to provide Job counseling, training, and placement services 
^ for the large number^of women who will. Be entering the job market in the * 
Daviess COunty area. The prctgram Is closely allied with the following pro- 
grams: (1) the Adult Learhlng Center In the completion of a high school 
educa-tlon; (2) Homemaker 's Heaven (the 'adult consumer and homemaker drop-r 
in center) in ^he srtudy of health care, nutrition, personal grooming, consumer 
education, and financial management; (3)' the Parent-Child Progranf, Which 
provides educational and 'day care services for parents and their children; 

■ V 
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(4) th« TMn-'agt P«r«nt Program, which makts ref«rrali to toclal aervlca 
agenclta and othar aupportlva programs; (5) the Adult Education Program 
(proyldad by tha Owanaboro Board of Education and tha Bureau of Vocational 
Education) which providaa upgrade training hnd skill development; and 
(6) Federal, State, and local training programs, such as- CETA. 

By early September 1978, after 4 months of operation, Loulaian^i'fl pilot 
center for displaced homemakers in New Orleans had er^rolled 81 participants. 
In that short time, the center had produc\Bd results as well as enrollments. 

A counselor helps the entering displaced homemaker assess his or her 
needs and resources. Based on this, an individual plan of action is prepared. 
The plan may call for immediate employment, special assistance from social 
agencies, vocational training at a nearby school and/or workshops. 

/ A workshop serl' a is offered monthly. Basic courses include Self Evalua- 
tion, Interview Techniques, TKe Cost of Work, Job Search, and Assertiv^ness 
Training. X 



The center Is striving to "set up special internships for those needlijg 
them. While some women can be placed directly on the job, others need the 
special guidance which can be given in an internship. The center is operated 
by Louisiana's Bureau of ^omen with State VEA funds. 

* 

In New York, displaced homemakers were served along with other home- - 
makers in adult, classes held in 70 urban and rural locations and funded by 
VEA consumer homemaking monies. As displaced homemakers develop skills and 
self confidence through these programs, they are/assisted in identifying 
their aptitudes and are encouraged to seek employJhent or training. 

Staff members work closely with community groups and agencies to ■ 
•locate specific services /or p&rticlpants . Local programs are coordinated 
by home economics educators supervised by the Bureau of Home Economics Educa- 
tion In the State Departmeq/t of Education. 

. •' ■ . 

In Ohio, six pilot programs were established in 1978-79 represeoting 
a statewide effort to determine the most effective way existing vocational 
education delivery systems can respond to the tinique needs of displaced 
iiomemakers. These programs are being carried o\it by the Vocatibnal Home . 
Economics Section of the Department of Education's Division of Vocational 
^Education in cooperation with the State sex equity office. The six programs 
were selected from propoilals submitted by joint vocational schools and other 
educational facilities throughout the State. Funding is provided through 
a combination of vocational education money matched byrthe local participant. 
All pilot ^ites offer a variety of adult training classes and have established 
good working relationships with community agencies such as CE.TA and YWCA — > 
prj.me criteria for selection. Each program Is headed by a special coor- 
dinator. 

The overall program Is headed by a State program developer, who meets 
regularly with the six local coordinators to plan programs which may be 
duplicated as needed throughout the State, * 
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To help hometnakers meet their goals, a number of self-help modules have 
been developed by the program coordinators. These include modules designed 
to raise self-estefem, to strengthen decision-making and goal-settfing skills, 
to help In understanding legal rights, and to provide information heeded 
to i^ake consumer decisions, A special module on employablllty provides for 
career exploration of both traditional and nontradlt lonal Jobs, stresses 
Job-seeking techniques such as resume preparation and Intervievlng, arrd 
develops skills for getting along on the Job. Evaluation Insjtruments 
are being designed for use in gathering pertinent data to enrich the 
ongoing programs and to strengthen the model for future programs* 

Tennessee's pilot prografh, "tailed ''Homemakers - Back to Work Model 
Program" has the following goals: (1) to explore the world of work, 
(2) Zo provide counseling to help the displaced homemaker to become, more 
self-sufficient and independent In securing employment, (>) to develop 
specific job and related skills and upgrade participants' present employ- 
ment skills, and (4) to assist participants , in placement it\ satisfactory 
jobs, 1 

Sponsored jointly by the State. Vocational Education Department and 
Metropolitan Nashville Public School Vocational Education Department, the 
program began operation on May 1, 19^78, The' agency is housed in a 
centrally located technical high school, utilizing existing office and 
classroom space^ 

Recruitment of clients has been a'ccomplTshed by contacting various 
agencies such as YWCA, PTA, Social Services, and CETA* However, public ^ ' 
service announcements via local television have succeeded in reaching the 
largest number of displaced homemakers. The client list after 2 weeks of' 
public broadcasting equalled that of all recruiting techniques for the 
12--week period preceding the announcements. 

In early September, after 3^ months of operation, A4 displaced home-: 
makers (only one of whom was male) had been processed by the agency. 
More than one-^fourth of this group was already in the job market. Eight 
were undergoing further training. Four had withdrawn from the program. 
The remaining applicants were interviewing for jobs and continuing to 
work with the agency^ ^ . 

R esidential Vocational Schools 

Previous vocational legislation authorized Federal funds, undet'-a* 
separate section, fop construction and operation of residential vocational 
scbools*^ Even though authorized, Federal funds were' not appropriated to 
carry out this provision. However, several of the ^States have providefl* 
residential vocational school facilities over the years by using State 
and local fundss for construction and some Federal funds provided under 
other sections of the act for instruction. 

Ttie 1976 Amendments authorize each State and Territory use of Federal 
funds under the basic grants for construction, purchase of equipment, and 
pperation of residential vocational schoils. During school year 1977-78, 
$a94,200 of Federal vocational funds and'$l,895,081 of 'State/lodal funds 
were expanded for residential vocational schools. 
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P^Oi^r^m Improvmcnt and Supportive Sjfyrvloj^a * • ^\ 

P*L; 9A*482» »ubpart 3, aectloij T30, authorize grants to the Spates to 
asalat them in improving their voc^tflonal education ptogi:ama for use in 
accordance with the 5-year State plans and annual program plans. ^ 

Section 110 requires States to use at least 10 percent of thre, Basic 
grant and Program Improy^ment fuoda to serve ^handicapped students, at least 
20 percent to serve 'disadvantaged students and at least* 15 percent to 
serve postseoondary and adult students^ ^ Expendltu.pea for these national 
priorities may h^ m^de under any or all of the following six legislative 
purposes . ^ * ' ^ 

\. ' ' ^ . 

Research — Improving the quality of vocational education is an 
important element. in the State'? Programs of Vocfttlqnfltl arid Technical 
Bducrttoir. Research 1 ^ needed In all aspeen oV^ 4e^(rt.eptft^ an^ testlni ^ 
curriculum materials, Applied research in ,diver?q areas ^s important for 
the maintenance and , improvement; of the^^quality of vocational education! 
Projects funded under this author Ity assist- programs at all lev^l^. inr 
virtually every type oi\ Institution.— ' . - , ' / 



The 1976 Education XmendmentfiT require each State Rfefsearcb Coordln»?ln^''' 
^ Unit to develop a com^reh^nsi^e plan for program improvement J The plap 
must includ.e the Intended tises of ^ids available, 4 description of the 
State's priorities for progVam ImpWrement, arid the procedures to be psed ^ 
by the research coordinatingVunit to Insure that the fJl^ndlngs and results 
of the program Improvement activities in the State are disseminated through- 
out the State. * . ' * * - 

A major difference between the Vocational Education Amendments of 1976 '<\ 
and those of 1968 is the consolidation of research; exemplary, and innovative 
programs, and curriculum development into a slnL^^le category. Whereas each ' 
of these^aotlvl ties In the past had categorical funding, under the new 
Amendm^ents, the State Plan sets forth how funds are to be expended. States' / 
may use the funds under the 1976 Amenjjfcjents to support the administrative .J 
cost of the Research Coordinating Unifs. In addition tt> contracts > a^ 
Research Coordinating Unit may accomplish its activities internally-wit:h ^■ 
State Agency Staff. ^ ' . , ^ 

All contracts for Research, and Curriculum Devel-dpment which are made 
by the 'States must demonstrate reasonable probability that they will result 
in utilization of materials In a substantial number of classrooms or' Im- . 
prove teaching techniques within 5 years after completion- of 'the contract Jf 

As a result of the Education Amendments of 1976, State-level admin- 
istration of research, exemplary, and curriculum development programs hss 
been much better coordinated. In most States , these three are' a^ministfeced 
by the same person.' This. appears to produce considerably better results 
thAn does a coordinating committee. The requirement emphasizing utiliza- 
tion of materials Is relatively easy to comply with, and it^ has had the 
beneficial effect of forcing the researcher to think seir^iously about 
dissemination activities. - - 
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• ; .ReseaiCcfi Coordlnarin^ Units, undor rfK> aijt]ii/r|ty of soctlon I'il^ utilized 
( undH for cxpor Imcntal , dt^volopniental » p 1 fot projjraflis . - ^ 

burluK 1978 emphasis was placed on_ iniprov f nj', t hr ac(*c*Ksab 1 M t y and 
the ayallahillty of ^voc at'Ioiial e((ucat M)n jvrov^ram^^i' at' tke Stale Ibve^ls. 

At tlu' same timo, a number of States f undfcl- prograrns and .pro )i?c ts t(j 
. oviTOom*.' problems of hvx bias aiul sex sLcroot yp i nj', . Pr(;)jutt>i In Lhl-i 
category included Sex lUa.s StC'r<'oty«InM 1 n* Manage nient arid Sox FaiVjioss ^ ' 
ReHource Matcrloly. (Maryland), Development and Pilot Tt^st inj'/ of rfj Modvl 
Tq. Create- an Awareness of Sox lilas and Sex Stereotyt) inj.', in Vf)cftt Igna 1 
lixlucatlon (Texas), and Oevt'Kjpment of a Model to Identify Vocational ^ ^ 
Edueat ion Needs Ajisoc iated with Sex role Stereotype with Sper ia) Tarj-.et \ 
Groups ^Florida)., In addfti'on, efforts were mad.- t() eliminate sex bias 
and stereotyping in all. instructional materials. 

Funds- w<?re^'aY5o'9jt; i*l ized for projects designed to identify new caret rs 
requiring less trainloj^ thah prof cssional. careers and to delineate within 
such occupational areas jobs with the potential, for advancemcrit from one 
.level to another. Projects exNip I i fy i n>' this intluded Current" and Future 
Fmploymenr Opportunities in New and F-er^ i nj; Occ u[)at ityis within Illinois 
(Illinois), Enginocrinj^ Technolo^^y Mod.ulq^ (Maryland), and Manual- of ' ■ 

Competency. Matched Instruct ionai Reso^'rces for Developing Coal Mining 
Curriculunft (Illinois). , 

Still other activities funded undor section 131 involvad projects for 
the training, deve I'opment , ^ and utilization of publ.ic service aids^T Some of 
tl>ese projects tested the usernlnesa and effectiveness of providing alterna- 
tl\Ae work experiences. Projects under this category included Career "* • 

Seminars in Business, Industry, Government, and Service Occupations (Missouri), 
Placement and Pol lowup of Vocational Education Gra^Juates (Idaho), and ^ ' 

Business, Labor, fndustry and Ckivernment Workshop for Counselors (Indiana). 

Dissemination activities designed to spread the results of vocational 
education projects rece ived , support from the States. Some of' these included 
the Catalog of Innovat'lons Development (Florida), and the Research Faniltlarl- 
Eatlon Project for Idaho Office Occupations Teachers (Idaho) . 

Exemplary and Innovative Programs ~ There are many urban and rural' 
segments of the Nation remaining whose populations are ^not provided with 
adequate opportunities for vocational a;nd technical education. In an 
afttempt to overcome this problem, section 132 authorizes funds to be spent ' 
on programs to develop high quality v&cat'ional education programs for 
urban centers and rural areas. Projects that were funded under sec^on 132 ' 
show promise of or exhibit high quality that will .enable them to se^e 
as models for the vocational- education community. Projects of this type 
funded in 1978 included, "C.E.T.A.. Hqw to Get Involved" (Illinois)', 
"Exemplary Program for Individualized Instruction ^n Distributive Education 
•in Mississippi", "Development of a Model Preparatory Business Program for 
Educationally Disadvantaged. Students" "(North Carolina), and -"Identiff cation 
of Innovative Approaches to Vocational Education in Urban Aueas" (Illinois). 
These programs were targeted towards economically' disadvantaged • Individuals , 
unskilled workers, and 'unemployed individuals. 
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Emphasis was also placed upon 'pVograms to provide effective vocational 
education ^for persons of limited-English-speaking ability. Programs such 
aaf: "An Assessment of Needs, Programs, and Instructional Resources" In 
Kentucky,^ as well as. three projects supported by Texas* "Vocatlooal Oriented 
Rtfthedirfl Reading program for Limited-English-speaking" , "Increasing Occupa- 
tional Awareness 'in MiddJ.e School StudentaVbimlted-English speaking Ability", 
and "Bilingual" Education for Oocupationai Repearoh, and Evaluaftlon" , 

Th^ establistifrent of cooperative a^jrangements designed to correlate 
vocational education opportunities with current artd pr<rfec^d needs of the 
labor market were also fencouraged. .Such projects as, "Consortium of Voca- 
tional. Educators and Employers" (Illinois), "Vocational Technical Education 
Consortium o'f States" (Florida) and the "Yavapai County Plan for Vocational 
Education" (Arizona) are attempts to provide systematic and rational approaches 
to vocational education services. ^ 

Another category of projj;rams includes projects designed to bro.ad^' 
occupational aspirations and opportunities for youth. In these projects 
emphasis is* placed upon youths who have academic, socio-economic, ox other 
handicaps. Projects of this sort include the "Demonstration Model for the . 
Stf'udent's, Teachers and Parents in the World of Careers'' (Arizona), *'Con-~ 
tinuatioTi and Expansion of BEDA - Vocational Exploration: A Developmental 
Approach for Junior Hlj^h School" (Pennsylvania), "Providence Vocational 
.Education Program foi: the Handicapped Sti(dehts in Occupational Education: 
A Model" (Illinois*), and "Repl icable Model for Ria^-Free Reading Materials 
to Broaden Awareness of Careers for Potential Vocational Students*' 
(Mary land) . " , . 

These projects, although administered on a 5tate leJIll, are available 
for replication or adaption anywhere in the country. Information about 
these projects is contained in the bi-monthly publication Resourc es in 
Vocation a 1 Kd u c a 1 1 on , and a wide audience is aware of the work in progress. 
... 0 - 

C\j r r 1 c u I urn Dey e I o pmgn t — Section 133 permits States to contract for 
Curriculum Development work to be performed. When a State does contract for* 
curriculum' development and dissemination, it mu^t also develop a unified 
planning strategy which will tie together research, demonstration, and 
curriculum development purposes. Each Staters Research Coordinating Unit 
consequently made contracts for work funded under section 133 and for improved, 
revi.sed and new curriculum materials development funded under section' 131 
research. 

Several States felt* a need for improved curriculum management. t 
Wisconsin, for example, funded a project to develop a management aystem 
for curriculum development • Indiana funded planning for a 3--year ef for t in 
curriculum modification consistent With job market trends. Florida con- 
tracted for activities leading to strengthened coordination of vocational 
curriculum development, and Pennsylvania suppqipted a project to evaluate 
funded projects for the development of vocational Instructional materials. 

1 ^ . . 

There al^o was considerable developmental work undertaken In areas of 
competency/performance-based instruction. Much of this work was occupation-^ 
specific such as nursing assistant (West Virginia), machining trades (Indiana), 
and legal sec retary (New Jersey). Wisconsin funded a project to articulate 
competencies developed in high school business occupation^ programs with 
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competency-based business education in technical Iristltutes; and Inxllana made 
a contr«x:t to improve cable TV by performance-based instruction* 



State .Program Improvement Projects especially targeted curriculum fdr 
c^angl^ng o^rcupatlons .in the States. Among these wore: ^Cateers in Criminal 
Justice (Missouri), fonpl^yer-based Automotive Training (Kentucky ), Core 
Currictflita in Electronics (North Dakota), Health Occupations Curriculum 
Guide (Massachusetts), and Engineer Services (Illinois) • 



, Projects for the development and dissemination of materials for new 
and emerging occupational areas in the States were described by eight States. 
>mong th0 awards made were: Pennsylvania - Petroleum Production Oil Field 
.Worker; Washington r Industrial Electricity; Kentucky - Diesel Mechanics; 
Minnesota Retro-fit Energy; Maryland - Aviation/ AvtOhlcs ; Texas •;>^ca- ' 
tional Gemology; Illinois - Land Reclamation and Mining; and Wisconsin - 
Laser Technology. 

* 

A limited number of curriculum projects funded by the 'States specifically 
targeted tihe needs of handicapped, disadvantaged and 1 irfiiited-English-^speaking 
individuals and problems of sex bias and sex stereotyping. Among the curriculum 
specific plrojects were: "Perf ormance-B^j^sed Multi-Media Instruction In Ten 
Vocational Areas for Disadvantaged Students" (Florida), "Learning Activity 
for the Handicapped" (Maine) » "Audio-Visuals for Special Needs Students in 
Occupational Home Economics" (North Dakota), "Computer-Assisted Reinforce- 
ment Training for the Handicapped and Disadvant^ged" (Washington), "Sexf^irness 
Resource Materials". (Maryland) , "Revision and Development o'f Materials To ^ 
Increase Awjareness of Sex Bias and 'Sex Stereotyping in Vocational Education" 
(Texas), "Survival Skills and Curriculum for Bil lingual Vocational Educa- 
tion" (Illltiois), and "Programmed Texts for Persons with Reading Def icieYices** 
(Indiana) • 



Mention^ also should be made of the consortium approach to curriculum 
development tand dissemination which is leading to improved use of State 
resources. As a result of research findings from a series of projects 
funded by th^ U.S. Office of Education, 18 States were using the 18 task 
an0lyses and 'performance objectives' process developed by V-TECS (Vocational 
Technical Education Consortium of States). Associate members of V-TECS 
include the Alir Force, the Army, and the Navy. The Executive Secr6tary 
of the College and Schools, • sponsor of V-TECS, reported that 52 catalogs 
of performance objectives were available in 1978, and 41 others were in 
process. 



Another cjurriculum development consortium of States grew out of common 
needs identifi|ed by State Liaison Representatives to the federally funded 
Midwest Curriculum Coordination Center located in Oklahoma. The Mid-America 
Vocational Curriculum Consortium includes 12 States who share in the develop- 
ment of mutually needed curriculum materials for teachers and for students. 
Since its founding in 197A, lA curriculum titl^es have been developed and 
disseminated. Umong the most popular titles are Diesel Engine Mechanics 
and -Air Conditibnlng and Refrigeration. Three new titles are scheduled for 
production in 1979. 
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The Interstate Dljjtrlbuti ve Education Curriculum Consort^m (IDECC) Is 
auppbrted by 22 State vocational educatlpn agencies. Its system originated 
out of a federal ly fuiviad research project on a Competency Pattern Approach 
to Curriculum Cunstructlon ln<J}istr ibut ive Teacher Education, IOECC'offer« 
'LearYilng Activity PAcMgea (LAPS^'or dver 100 marketing artd distribution 
occupations* a copiput^r printout- system which artlcyldtes LAPS with existing 
distributive educaf>gn curriculum and Student - compeftency records. According 
to IDECC's Interim Director,' 23 LAPS for economics iin marketing, which will 
build into entreprerfourshtp training programs, were scheduled for* release 
in 1979. . - ' • • . 

Guidance and Counsel 1 n g ' 

Section rj^(a) authorlzo/l that not less than 20 percent o-f the, funds 
nuide available to Stattvs for Program Improvement and Suppqrtive Services 
he used to support vocational development guidance and counseling programs 
and services which include the following: 

1. Initiation, lmpl,emt»ntat Ion and improve mont of high 
quality guidance arjd caunsellng programs and activities; 

2. Vocational and edutatl^nal counseling for: 

a. - Children, youth, and adults; 

b. Youth offenders and adults iflf correct lonal 
InstituMons" ^ ^ 

c. Those with limited-English ability. 

3. t^ Establishment of vocational resource centers to meet 

special needs of dut-of-school individuals; and 

4. Leadership for vocational guidance and exploration 
programs at- the local level. 

If, a Sta^te cht)oses to fund 1 or 2a' above, it may use these funds when 
deemed practical to: ' / * " 

1. Bring Individuals wi th ^€3^perlence in business and * 
industry, the professions, txaa other occupational 
pursuits into schools as counselors or advisers for , 
students ; % 

2. Bring students into the work establishn^nt of business 
and industry, the professions, and othe|M^ccupat i6n»s to 
acquaint students with the nature of work accohiplished^ 
therein; and » 

3. Enable guidance counselors to obtain experience - in 
business and industry, the professions, and other 
occupational pursuits which will better help those 

^counselors to carry out th^lr guidance and counseling 
duties. • ' .. . 

The^ Adult Urban Guidance Center concept continues to show promise for 
assisting youth and adults from special needs groups (dlsadvantaaed, handi- 
capped, minorities, and/or women) who are In transition. A "working paper,'" 
prepared on these centers, has received vide dissemination and use. This 
working, paper provided backup Information for the mqnograph, ' Urban CETA- 
Based Guidance Services," published by the National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education. " - 
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^ ClvW rights loglHlAtion wiis studied and files were prepared and later 

updated for office use. Emphasis was givei to 'leRls\atlon rfelaflng to rights 
of the handicapped and sex t>qulty» An annotated bibliography, renultlng 
from an ERIC search, was prepared on guidance and* couhsellng aitd sex equity. 

At the request of. the U.S. Conrniis'slpner of Education and vlth the en-: 
couragement of the Assistant Secretary of Labor, an 0E/D0L7KTA working 
group was^ formed to enhary:e guidance, counseling , and plnciement services 
for youth in transition. The working gr6up descrlb^^s Ita efforts the 
. OE/DOL Venture and perio«>lcally explores ways of working together and 
avoiding duplication In providing these services • 

Planfil^ig strategies were submitted for monitoring proposals* and 
avaluatinf^ vocat ional. development guidance and cou^«ellng progratuH and 
'projects funded at the^natlonal and State levels. 

Below are* de?i;cl:lpfcions of several "model" local guidance or guidance- 
related programs whlah were initiated and developed in FY 19^8. 

\ 

PR~1 Spe cial Needs Program , Fort 'Col 1 ins , Cojorado, is for \students 
in grades 7-l2, who are el^onomlcally * ^cul-turally , academically, and socially 
disadvantaged. It Ipc ludes/lnvolves- spe'dltil couni5eling, student advocacy, 
home visitations, honie-school liaison arjj)^ other spe<jlal/unlque services* 
The high school vocational work/study program Includes Job programs which , 
complement tha vocational ^l^ses . . • ''^ 

Job Development and Placement Services , Dundal Community College, in 
Maryland is a project which demonstrates how cooperation between a vocational 
iy^structor, a guidance counselor, a p^raprof essional job developer can bring 
"kbout effective Job develppme<>t and placement, 

Also in Maryland, ti\e Counselors Acting for Transition program is 
deigned -to provide pei;sonal adjustment and vocational counseling to 
economically disadvantaged work-bouftd^ juniqys and seniors in the nin^ , 
counties on the Eastern* Shore and the three, counties in Southern- Maryland • 

,yThe Pontiac Cafeer|Education Department is under grant wifh the 
Mirchlgan DeparjwfentQf Education to conduct Phase II of the Career Guidance 
^Inservice Trailing Pibje/t. Workshops were designed for teams consisting 
of counselors, teacheS^j^ jand adminis traitors. The workshops were designed 
to give local team^skills in planning, developing ,^nd implementing chreer 
guidance programs. The major goals were to assist local district? iri 
Identifying student and coutvselor needs; deliver skilly to teams of admin- 
istrators, counselors, and \teachers to enable t^em to plan, develop, 
implement and evaluate cateer guidance, programs; and provide followup and 
evaluation services to Cafr^r Guidance leaps. The^pr6Ject will produce 
a Case Book of Su cqessf ul^Prac tices in Career G uidance . 

The Vocational Career Guidanqe in Rural Nevada project provides voca- 
tional guidance services 'for studen-ts in the^ State's rural areas*. Itf is 
an exemplary program which centers around an* itinerant guidance counselor. 
The major emphasis for this phase of the program is the development of. new 
approaches to vocational counseling', monitoring that development, and 
evaluating the program to provide ^ basis for its conblnuat ion In the 
various school districts. i 
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Programs in Guidance and Coi^nsellng in New Jersey produced a kit which 
provided briefs on several programs. Each brief, included an overview, 
essential elements of the program, goals, evaluation, design, results, 
implementation, dissemination services and materials and contact person. 
'Some model projects included: 

^ — A Model for the Evaluation of Guidance Sei*vlc^8 Woodbridge 

' --Decision-Making. Tlirough Curriculum In-Service, Newark 

' N I 

--Counselor Training and Retraining, Monmouth Junction 
< — Proyct CROW 

— Croup Cuidanco, Madison 

--Hoc is ion Making--Nintli Grade Students, Camden 
—Compcehensive Secondary Guidance and Coun>3eling Program 
--Senior Citizens and the School, Cape May Court House 

fjlg, A^b Placement Projfrhm, Leoairv,. N, C. , is an informal approach Involving 
one counselor and five high schools In <h'e .C-qunty.- Thje project was a' dlrj^t 
outgrowth of a large Federal Career Ectti^atiolv project, conducted in Coldwell 
County. . The coui.i.selor spends I day a-fwfei^k ;."ijci-« ive schooTs working .Vlth youth 
to place them on jobs. - " 

' - ■ .V- ... '•>.■•■ 

. Twenty-four exemplary vocatiooal guidance projects werfe funded in the 
Commonwealth of . Virginia . Twelve oT tlv5?::^proJect8 were designed to Increase 
sex equity in vocational guidance and vocational education programs, and 
12 were designed to encourage busines/Zguidtnce exchange of personnel and 
information^ A paoket has been prepared whUh contains brief abstracts of 
each elfemplary project. Each abstract- Includes the project's objectives, 
methodology, and the name, address, Insti tu.tional affiliation, and phone /- 
number of the project director. , ^C'" 

Grants to Overcome Se x Bias ' ^ ""■^■^ 

Under section 136, Grants to Overcome Bias, States m^y use funds 
"to support activities which show promi'se^f overcoming sex sterteotyping 
and bias in vocational education." Thrtftijgh grants from the State agency, 
local educatiot>Al agencies are funding se^c equity programs and projects. . 
These projects range from those to creatr^wareness of the problem of sex 
bias to those actually designer! to frain women or men in nojt- traditional 
areas. Hawaii, for instance, has begun awareness trainlni-':for students by 
developing "mini-sessions" on the problema*wlth sex stereotyping. These • 
mini-sessions are designed to be used within one class period (45 minutes 
to 1 hour) and_are based on comparisons of -■Cinderella/Prince Charming 
with Today's Woman and Man. These mini-sessions have been so successful 
with the students that they, have been -expanded for faculty use as' well. 
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New Jersey has taken steps to creat awareness for teadhers, students, 
and the community in general. *^ProJect Freedom" in Middlesex County is a 
van which has been .redecorated and stocked with media and print materials 
on career education'. There are various ^.earning stations within the' van, 
aimed mainly at elementary school children. There are, however, workshop 
materials and career materials for adults, too, so that teachers as well 
an their students can use it. The van travels from school to school, and^ 
wl^en It is not in^ use in the schools,' it travels to shopping centers and 
libraries and other places where the general public can avail Itself of 
the inforifcit Ion. 

Voc^U tonal monies are also being used to support programs to recruit 
students tnto areas not traditional for their sex. In Ohio, a program 
to encourage enrollment in non- traditional programs Is underway • Radio 
spots are heard as public service an'nouncelnonts on radio stations through- 
out the State, and a series of mini--posters illustrating men and women in 
non- trad 1 1 iona 1 Jobs have been sent to all schools. 

Knoxville, Tenn. , has a program whigh is actually training women In 
non^trad i t ional areas. Seventeen women have been selected to participate 
in a program to train them in electronic and electric equipment maintenance. 
The l^month program will' Involve classroom and on-the-job training, and 
o.mplo/Ars will help conduct the training. - . 

These are but few examples of work that is going on in vocational * - 

education throughout the country as vocational educators find new ways to 
eliminate the problems of sex bias, sex discrimination, and sex stereotyping, 

SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 

The Education Amendments of 1976 (se^. 1^0) continue the special ^ 
authorization for 100 peVcent Federal financing of special programs for^ / 
the disadvantaged which was begun under the 1968 legislation. A provision 
was added which requires such fund^' to be allocated within the State to 
areas of high concentrations of youth unemployment and school dropouts. 
The funds under this section are to be usee) t^ pay the full cost of voca- 
tional education for disadvantaged persons. The appropriation has remained 
at $20 million for each of the years since the 1968 act was in effect and 
in the succeeding years under the Vocational Education Amendments of 1976 1' . 

An estimated 16A.0O0 disadvantaged students were enrolled in special 
programs for the disadvantaged in 1978. Available data are not sufficiently 
detailed to all^w an anlaysis of how these special needs funds are spent 
or the characteristics of students enrolled in special programs and services. 
Available data are also dlf f icult to analyze because some States have included 
the disadvantaged students as part of their occupational reporting figures; 
others have kept the Information sepai^te. 

Some information is available on exciting and useful programs and 
activities in operation which have enabled the disadvantaged to remain in 
regular vocational education classes or to receive vocational instruction. 
For example, payment of the salaries of remedial instructors, allowing 
overtime for vocational teachers, providing special instructional materials, 
or sltorefront rentals have helped disadvantaged students to participate 




in thr regular vocational .«duc«tion ptogran^i and overcome acadamlc or 
economic handicap*. In a faw situations, special claasea for dropouts 
have been set up, and' vocational instruction offered in correctional 
institutions. iff 



CONSUMER AND HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 
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.Federal funds for consumer and homemaklng education are authorized and • 
alloaated to the 57 States and Territories on a formula grant basis solely 

educational i^trograms and (2) ancillary services and activities 
which assist in the preparation of males and females, youth and adults for 
the occupation of homemaklng. From the Smith-Hughes AQt of 1917 to the * 
Vocational Act of 1963 and the subsequeT\^t amendments of 1968, 1972, and 
1976, this evolving legislation has focused upon developing occupational • 
competencies which meet the needs of persons In the society by improving 
their quality of life, home environments, and enhance their potential 
employability . 

The occupation of homemaklng requires the 'knowledge and skills that 
are intiertjelated and necessary for optimiyn quality of life for individuals 
and familifes. Values, management, and interpersonal relationships are major 
concepts that unify the content of the educational programs in consumer 
and homemaklng education. The instructional programs, services, and activities 
which assist in preparing youth and adults, males and females at all educa- 
tional levels for the occupation of homemaklng include but are not limited- 
to instryction in (1) consumer education, (2) food and nutrition, (3) family 
living and parenthood education, (A) child development and guidance, 

(5) housing and home management (including resource management), and 

(6) clothing and textiles which (A) encourage participation 'of both males 

and females to prepare for conjbiniifg the roles of homemakers and wage earners: 
(B) encourage elimination of sex stereotyping in consumer and homemaklng 
education by promoting the development of curriculum materials which deal 
(i) wlth^increased numbers of women working outside the home, and increased 
numbers of men assuming homemakWg responsibilities and the changing career 
patterns for women and men and (11) with appropriate Federal and State laws • 
relating to equal, opportunities In education and employment; (C) give greater 
consideration to economic, social, and. cultural conditions and needs especially 
in ecouoraically depressed areas; (D) encourage outreach programs in com- 
munities for youth and adults giving considerations to special needs such 
as, but not limited to,- aged, young children, school age parents, single 
parents, handicapped persons,- educationally disadvantaged persons, and' 
programs connected with health cate delivery systems, and pfogtame pro- 
viding services for courts and correctional institutions; (E) prepare 
male's and females who have entered or are preparing to enter the work of 
the home; and (F) emphasize consumer education, managment of resources, . 
promotion of nutrit^^onal knowledge and food use, and parenthood education > 
to meet the current societal needs. • . 

Ancillary services and other activitie'fe which assure quality of all 
consumer and homemaklng educfl-tion programs are fundable under the 1976 
Amendmenes. Ancillary services and activities include support of: 
(a) State and local supervisory staff who provide leadership for program 
development and for .the Future Homemakers of America, the vocational student - 
organization which is an integral part of the instructional program; 
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(b) preservice and |in8t^ *vlce ^ducatloa for ti^nchers through workshops, 
conferences, and individual consultation; (c) , curriculum development with * 
special emphasis on consumer educatlo'n, nutrition education, family life 
and parent educiitvion and programs for the disadvantaged and handl'capped , 
parttcufarj^y the eci>nomlcall,y depressed; (d) research, pilot-demonstration 
♦pro^jrams, evaluation with leadership development f^r graduate students and 
(e> start-up of Innovative programs irt'conaumer and homemakning educatibji. 

The 1976 Amendments re<juire that at lea^?! one-third of the Federal * 

funds made, available to each State under this section be used in economically 

depressed areas or areas with high fates of . unempl oyment for programs 

designed to assist consumers and to help improve home environments and the^ 
quality of family life, 

enrollment in consumer and homemaking education programs increased 
23.1 percent between 1972 and 1978, In 1972, the enrollment totaled 
3,165,732. and tn 1978 It was 3,959,441, Eight percent of the total enroll- 
ment in 1972 were males, whereas in 1978 males made up 19.5 percent of the 
enrollment. Some ©elected States which reflect the continual Increase in 
number of males-^ being served by consumer and homemaking education programs 
include TexaJ5 and Oregon 2h percent males, California — 20 percent, 
New Vork 19 per(;!ent, and Maryland — '2A percent. 

Curriculum revisions In consumer and homemaking education on State 
and Na^tlonal levels since 1972 have made tlie projjrams more flexible and 
appealing to males as well as females anid to yout'li and adults, thus reflecting 
a steady growth In ^enrollments in all instructional areas, ' (See table 26.) 

. 

Consumer Education Is one of the specialized programs that has been 
expanded In many States as quajj^tei' or semester length programs. The* en- 
rollment in consumer educatldn has more than doubled from 102,055 in 1972 
to 277,105 \v\ 1978.' 

In Ohio, the home; economic^s educators on the staff of th^ State Depart- 
ment of Ediu:at ion have been designated leaders of a State*wide progrfkn in 
consumer educatio^i mandated by ^the State assem^giy/ Curriculum materSls, 
K~12, have been developed under* their leadership and used by elementar^ 
and secondary teachers. 

In Washington and Georgia, for exaiiiple^ teams of teachers from local 
school districts have participated in workshops, developed curriculum 
materials, dnd initiated interdiscipliViary programs in consume education 
in their schools*. In Georgia, curriculum materials i^erve teachers, grades 
K-12. ' . < ^ ■ 

. Postsfecondary earollments in consumer and home.naking educatio.n have 
.also- more than doubled from 30,723 in 1972 to 72,340 in 1978. In Georgia, 
a semester or quarter length course fn Consumer and Family LijPe Skills 
is required of all students in the postsecondary area vocational-technical 
schools. Groups of students enrolled in electronics, mechanics, business 
educafion;, or practical nursing, for example take this course which is 
especially adapted. to their needs. 
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TABLK 26: CONSUMER AND HOMRM^ING ENROLLMENTS, BY INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM | 

•ogram Vears 



(Pr( 



•s 1972 and 1978) 



Instruct tonal Pro^^ram 



Enrollnifents 



1972' 



1978 



Consumer and honiNiMR^klng (Total) 



Child (Jevelopment 



Clothing'* and textiles 
Family relat lons/par^.nthood 
Consumer education ' \-f ^ 

) • • 

Food and nutrfltlon 



Home managemeifit 
Housing and h 
Other 



>me furnishings 



3,165,732 



138,589 
365,659 
190,397 
102,055 

. 222,552 
55,897 
105,296 

1,992, SAO 



3,959,AA1 



260,252 
365, A56 
26A,117 
277,105 
A27,769 
97,682 

161,567 
2,105,493 
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^ I rt' Kentucky, a similar offering is available as a non-credit seminar 
for students in the community colleges and twa^area vocational schools. 
Consumer education, preparation for parenthood, relations, and Job responsi- 
bilities kre topics discussed. Mini-courses of one to three sessions are 
also popular with tb.ese students focusing on such topics as, Look at 
Myaelf,'' ''Choosing a Place to Live,*' "Income Tax,"J^Dual Role for the 
Worl.d of Work." Industry an4 business representatives have indicated 'that 
students who go tbrough^hese courses are better employees. 

The Future Homemakers of America, vocational ^ome economics education 
student organization, is an integral part of consumer and homemaklng educa- 
tion programs. It assists youth in gaining additional abilities, in taking - 
responsibility, and in developing leadership skills. Over 450,000 males 
and females in junior and senior high schools participate in specialized 
programs and projects. ' 

In all States, preservi(;e and inservlce programs are supported by 
and include activities such as workshops, conferences, inservice courses, 
consultant services from State supervisors and teacher educators, . Various 
media help home Economics teachers improve their competence in working 
with youth ^nd adults- 

Food «nd Nutrition Education has been given an added impetus partly 
las a result of the White House Conference on Food, Nutrition and Health, 
partly from reports of malnutrition in recent nutritional status surveys, 
and also, from legislation encouraging pr6motlon of knowledge of nutrition 
as part of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1976. Enrollment in 
foods and nutrition has expanded from 222,552 in 1972, to 427,769 in 1978. 

In Oklahoma, staff members in home economics education in the State 
Department of Education and tihe State Welfare and Pub^c Health Departments 
cooperate in a number of projects. Home economics teachers also help with 
nutrition education programs in elementary schools. In St^ Paul, Minn., 
a nutrition educator has been added to the school districr administrative 
staff. Her responsibilities are to develop curriculum materials and work 
witK t^eachers to provide nutritional education for all students, grade K-12. 
Secondary students in Iowa schools found the study of nutrition meaningful 
when they recorded and evaluated the basic food and snacks they had eaten 
for 2 days, 

Parent Education Programs in Washington 5.tate are designed to offer 
experience to parents to become directly involved in the education of their 
children as well as to assist them in their, control over their own educa- 
tion. A preschool laboratory is supported by consumer and homemaking 
education funds -in cooperation with the parents who are responsible for 
hiring the teacher, with 'assistance *from the local rfchool system. . Parents, 
for example, help plan actfvities to coincide with their oWn predetermined 
needs and are also in a cooperative learning effort with their own children. 

Parenting classes at Okaloos\a-Walton Junior College, Fla., is a joint 
effort between the College and the County Department of Social and^ Econo- 
mical Resources (welfare department) to offer parenthood classes to parents 
whose children have been removed from their home due to child abuse or 
child neglect. The children have been placed with approved foster parents^ 
until they have participated in classes which assist them in the necessity 
and importance of being a natural parent, the importance of a "good*' self- 
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concept as a parent, and the ways of meeting the basic aeeds of yoling chlldrL; 
e.g., nutritional meals, nurturing of children of all ages, and the need for 
adequate rest of the young child. ' tt?the meantime, the foster parents are 
also given either prior to or during the time they are caring for the »bused 
child, classes on child care techniques, principles of child care and growth, 
etc. 

Ohio s Family Life Education programs are composed of two major types 
of programs: (1) "Infant Stimulation" or often referred to as the "Parent/* 
Child Interraction" whi-ch was designed to promote and utilize not only the 
.consumer and homemaking education 'fdcilities and teachers, but to Involve 
other agencies or organizations in assisting parents with infants who have 
/-special problems, mental or physical. For example, the "Infant Stimulation 
Program" has rpade an impact in sites such as the Children's Hospital in 
Akron; school age parents in Zansville, Toledo, and Youngatown. All these 
cities had a "well b^by clinic" which was utilized for training purposes 
in addition to^ the secondary and adult laboratory fatllities. In one community, 
the Southeast Community Action, Canton, donated the use of a van and a 
driver to transport parents and their children to the Infant Stimulation 
Center in order that parents could benefit from this program, (2) "Two 
Way Street," which has been tnost successful in Ohio, included a series of 
television programs and a set of 12 films which were used to reinforce the 
Infant Stimulation Program. Ip these two programs, approximately 9,03$ 
adults were involved formally and over 2,300 infants participated: in 
addition, 2,063 school age children benefited. Of the adults involved in 
the formal program, 631 were males, 6556 females— this was only in the Infant 
Stimulation Program. 

^ St. Cloud, Minn., initiated a "Family Oriented Preschool Activity" 
where parents and children learned together, with emphasis on parenting 
as a vocation. In 1977, the preschool program served about A50 parent- 
child teams. 

In Texas, sequence and specialized program components contributing to 
education for parenthood were given more visibility. The consumer and 
homemaking education curriculum-was organized around the family, with all * 
areas of the program contributing to betterment of family life and parent- 
hood education. More students were provided opportunities to participate 
and gain experiences with young children through laboratory activities, 
home experiences in child development, and volunteer work with public school 
preschool programs. Some students tutored young siblings and handiokpped 
students. Child abuse recognition and prevention and venereal diseases 
were studied extensively both by students and teachers in inservice programs. 
Enrollments grew in these programs, with males accounting for 18 percent of 
enrollment in the first year and A5 percent in 1977. 

Nevada, recognizing the increased number of teenagers who are parents, 
increased the emphasis on healthy babies and the hereditary and environmental 
influence on prenatal development by adding more programs in child develop- 
ment and pareuLuood education. Also developed in Nevada were new curriculum 
material;, .dialing with child abuse and neglect, titled "Recognizing and Re- 
porting Child Abuse and Neglect: A Guide for School Personnel" (1977). 
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Serving Persons In Economically Depressed Areas , 

Consrumer and homemaklng education programs Increasingly serve Individuals 
and -famij^s In economically depressed areas as described in State plans. 
Thousands of low Income and disadvantaged families have gained assistance 
with Individual and family concerntf^slnce consumer and homemaklng educational 

t programs were expanded under the provision of the Vocational Education. , 
Amendments of 1968. In 1972 » -phere were 870,954 persons from economically 
depressed areas served by. these programs, while In 1978 the number of persons 
Increased to 1,825,887 (See table 27.) In junior and senior high schools 
In these depressed areas, consumer and homemaklng teachers are helping 
studfente and working with their families on personal development, improving 
their homes, the use of money and other resources, th^ir management practices,, 
their eating habits, and with the care and guidance of children, and family 

^relationships. They encourage- the students to raise their aspiration levels 
and develop behavioral patterns and attitudes which will help them enter 
training, become employable, and, as a result, improve their economic 
status and level of living. Alabama, Arkansas , lUlnois , Indiana, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Tej^as, and Vir^^inia are among the States where teachers 
have developed adaptations a pay^t of their regular consumer and ^home- 
making programs in working with students from economically depressed areas 
with * cult^iral differences. Migrant families in the Portland, Oreg., area . 
are reached wlth^onsumer and homemaklng through the* use of a mobile 
Instruc tional^ classroom which is moved along with the teacher, a bilingual 
aide, and Instructional materials from camp to camp. In Detroit, Mich.> a 
"Forum for Families" is offergd for youth and adults, in three of the inner- 
city high schools. Five half-days a week for 6 weeks during the summer 
provide opportunities to gain help with child care and development, effective 
living, family foods, family cl-othing, consumer education, commercial* foods , 
and commercial clothing. Over 750 fathers, mothers, and youths participated 
in the first year. In Montana, workshops for teachers have been offered 
on "Improving Relevancy of Home-Economics for Indian Youth". Indian^ mo thers " 
serve as consultants in the workshops and as resource people for consumer . 
and homemaklng classes in local schools. 

Workshops for low-Income persons have been offered in various locations 

in Rhode Island, Florida, and Arizona. Over 50 percent who have participated 

were senior citizens. The workshops were designed to help individual con-^ 

sumers from low-income famjXies obtain knowledge and inf oritiation about 

agencieb providing services designed to aid consumers in obtaining maximum 

benefits fromlj^ inane ial resources of the market place. Four low-income 

communities were selected in Rhode Island: attendance at six apen meetings 

associated with the project was over 800 people with approximately 300 

persons attending all six workshops. In Oflando, Florida,- 1,100 older 

Americans are involved In consumer and homemaklng education programs 5^ 

days a week with nutrition education and consumer education the ma.ior areas 

* • 
of concern. They also receive a hot meal which is prepared by the secondary 

students in the OrjLando area. In Texas, vocational home economics education 
teachers were located in public housing projects which were designed to 
assist older Americahs to use their leisur§ tlmfe in a profitable way, 
better understanding consumer education as related to medicare programs ^ 
and health as well as using a limited Income to Improve nutrition and 
dietary habits* In Atlanta, the'Pederal dollars promoted the development 
of a pjrogram of inservice training fot senior citizens in cooperatio^n with 
the Senior Citizens, Inc., and Model Cities of Atlanta. The program con- 
sisted of specialized training in the areas of day care centers and hospitals 
which promoted a feeling of *'being needed" and a "reason to live.*' The 
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Supplementary 
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areas - . 






870,954 






1,825,887 


Coop education (B G) 


• 




2,734 






1,687' 



elderly persons this program expressed it be8|: with the following examples, 
"developmerit of the 3!l*s for the sertior citizen, with the meaning Re l ation- 
ship , Res pect ,, and. Respdnsibility for services and to become Inyolved In 
the needs of the community'*. The Future Homemakors of Am^yic a (the vocational 
hpme economics education student orgdrtlzation) have conducted a number of 
specialized projects with tKe aging correlating their instructional programs 
with actual living, broadening the youths, males and females, relationship 
with all segments of society and their views with regard to their own family 
members. 



Servin g Handicapped 



In 1971, there were 35,333 handicapped students enrolled in consumer and 
homemaking programs, and^ in 1972 the number served was*55,910. Of the handi- 
capped students attending the Diagnostic, Adjustive, and .Corrective Center 
for. Learning in Portsmouth, Va.\^ 81 percent are enrolled in consumer and 
homemaking classes. Activities include the study of greomlnft and personal 
hygiene, nfoney management, nutrition and simple meal planning and preparation, 
clothing, care of children, and development of hobbies. Another example 
is the Coordinated Vocational-Academic Education programs in Texas which 
are designed for students with special learning needs. Consumer and home- 
making teachers operate with other vocational education teachers and integrate 
instruQtidn in mathematics, science, English, and soc^lal stydies to be 
more meaningful than regular courses. As a result ^^tudents have reached 
their maximum in personal development a^d have become employable in a variety 
of ent,ry level jobs. Project LIFE (Learning for Individuals, Families, 
and Employment), offered in Keen, N.H. , provides high school girls, who 
do .not participate in regular school programs, with skills so they may take, 
their places in their homes, become a part of society, and enter employment. 
The State of Florida has also revised its instructional programs and is 
currently placing more emphasis on serving this special'populatlon. • 

^ NATIONAL PROGRA MS 

Federa l Administration " 

-^he Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education in. the U.S. Office of 
Education was established^by P. L, 92-318, part C, sectiop 1071. The 
Deputy Commissioner. was a^^pointed effective Jan. 7, 1973 and the Bureliu 
was organized May 17, 1973. The Bureau is responsible for: 

o the Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended: 
Q the Adult Education Act, as amended; 

o certain USOE responsibilities relating to the ^ 

Comprehensive Employment and Training Act> 
o Vocational, technical , and occupational tt^aining 

in community and junior colleges. - 

To carry out programs designed to meet these administrative responsi- 
bill ties, and in particular to meet the requirements of the 1976 Amendments, 
the Bureau* is subdivided into: 
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pivltlon 


of 


Postsscondsry Occupstlonsl Planning 


Division 


of 


Sscondiiry Occupstlonsl Planning 


Division 


of 


Rssesrch Und Demons trst Ion 


Division 


of 


Adult Educstlon 


Division 


of 


Vocstlonsl and Technical Education 


Division 


of 


State Vocational Program Operations 



CETA Coordination Unit 

The Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education also has three staff 
offices which' administer Consumer's Education, Community Education, and 
Metric Education programs author 1 red under the Spencial Projects Act of 1974 • 

An Initiative of major concern was started by the Office of Occupa- 
tional . Planning to develop coordinated collaboration between industry^ 
education, and labor (I-E-L). High levels of youth unemployment and under- 
employment pointed to the Inescapable conclusion that schools were not 
adequately preparing studfents with skills to make them employable in today's 
job marlfett Increased ' Involvement by buslness/lndustry-the employers-and 
labor in the design of school curricula. Increased and continuous linkage 
-and communication between Industry, education and labor, and Increased ex-: 
posure of students to the various cjccupational areas and the job i^arket were 
all key recommendations following a year of intensive research in remedying 
this flfterlous situation. To fqster this collaboration the Office of Edutation, 
through the Off ice of Occupational Planning, mounted a vlgouous effort 
aimed at promoting such I-E-L linkages. ' , 

The Office of Occupational Planning, provided leadership and technical 
assistance, in the development of Indudtry-Educatlon-Labor Action Councils 
at the local level. These Action Councils repi;esented the "power structures" 
of their tespectiv^ commynities and were to assist the acfibols In developing 
a, total program mpre responsive to the complex and changing job market 
and the economic development of the. area and to recommend end assist Iri 
the development of the I-E-L programs most appropriate for eaich individual 
community. 

The Office of Occupational Planning initiated a three-pronged plan 
to promote I-E-L collaboration. First, OOP priepared a USOE policy paper 
op I-E-L relations and plans for a work statement for the 10 regions, and 
updated the register of Regional and Stat* Coordinators fok I-E-L. 
Concurrently, the development of an RFP was Initiated to launch a project 
designed to evaluate I~E-L collaboration In terms of Improving the quality 
and accessibility of occupational education for future policy planning. 
A third prong of this 1-E-L thrust Included plans to fund four Black colleges 
to develpp strategies for bringing education and the marketplace Into phase, as 
a research basis for Immediate and future occupational planning. 



Although P.L. 9A-A82 provided for a 50 ptrcent Increase In staff, ^hlch 
would translates Intlo 68 additional positions, subsequent appropriation request^ 
^failed to provide t^he necessary resources for ImpleTnentatlon. 

Vocational Educatloiji Data System (VEDS) 

Development an4 operation of a nattoival Vocational Education Data Re- 
porting and Accountl|ng System (VEDS) was mandated by the Education Amendments 
of 1976, (sec. 161) ^s amended by P.L. The U.S. Commissioner of 

Education and the Administrator of the National Center for Education 
Statistics are assigned the responsibility to Jointly develop information 
elements and uniform Idef Inltlons for, such a system by Sept. 30, 1978. This 
system Includes information resulting from the evaluations required to be 
conducted by section |ll2(b) and other information on vocational - 

students (including information on race and sex), 
programs, 1 * • 

5tet^« 



program completetis and leavers, 
staff, \ . 

facilities , and 
expenditures . 



The 1976 Amendment's mandating VEDS were preceded by a series of hfarings 
which were held by the House Commlt'tee o\i Education and Labor in the Spring * 
of 1975 to amend the Volcat lonal Educa t ion Act of 1963 • Volume I of these 
hearings^ presented the iresults of the General Accounting Office (GAO) study 
of v^ocatlonal education i completed the previous yeat. The GAO report re- 
peatedly criticized the joepar tment of Health, Education and Welfare (HEW) 
• Tdr failure to require slufflclent data to monitor State planning and expendl-- 
tures of Federal funds. It was recdramended that HEW should 'increase its 
effort in the development of vocational infoirmation systems that Will provide 
utilization to Improve vocational programs," The Department concurred that 
better labor market data] Improved followup data, and data on both race 
and sex of program partldlpants and completers were needed. Throughout 
the hearings numerous references were made to the lack of appropriate and 
comparable data on vocatlpnal education in each of the three volumes of 
hearings. 

House Report HR-94-l(i85 (May 4, 1976) also noted the areas of Congressional 
concern about Improved data. The first area mentioned was "making much 
more specific the authorized uses of funds and definitions of terrrfs through- 
out the Act." Other ateas of concern were: more detailed State plans and 
annual accountability, reports from States, evaluations of all programs 
within the State asslstcfd vjrlth Federal funds, and followup of program 
completers and leavers. 

The questions to be answered by the vocational education data system 
were also specified: "Who is being served in Vocational education prpgrams? 
What are they being served?) What is being accomplished? And what is the 
cost?" 

Finally, the committee explicitly required that information on voca- 
tional students must be reported in the vocational education reporting system 
by sex and race. 
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In 1977, tht Offlc* pf Occupational^ Planning In BOAE took th« lead In 
planning tha laglalatlva mandatta, and tha activity continuad throughout 
FY 1978. Coordination in the planning and design of the VEDS was achievied ' 
^through an interagency task force comprised of representatives of- the 
Office of Occupational Planning, the Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education, and the Planning Unit of the Bureau of Occupational and Adult 
Education^ the National Center for Education Statistics, the National 
Institute of Education, the Office of Civil Rights, the National Occupational 
Information CoolFdlnating Committee, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
th^ Employment and Training Administration. 

After much discussion of univer.aes to be covered and mounting State and 
Federal agency concern over parameters, a l-year delay in Implementation was 
requested and subsequently granted with the stipulation that these conditions 
be me*t: (l> full implementation by FY 1979, (2) that the additional year 
be utilized \t\ systems design, and (3) that every effort be tfiade to interface ' .. 
with the Comprehtnslve Employment and Training Act (CETA) data system with 
a "hand and glove" fit. A VEDS planning task force was also formed and a 
feasibility study initiated in ^elected States to test th« capacity of 
States to obtain reliable, accurate data from local education agencies and 
postsecondary institutions using the - ident if led data elements and definitions. 
The study also provided empirical information on the costs of data acquisi- 



The results of the feasibility study were reviewed by the National 
Ceoter for EducatJ.on Statistics (NCES) , all participating States and by 
Federal sWi-ff on BOAE, Office of Civil Rights (OCR), and the National 
Occupational Information Coofdinatlng Committee (NOICC) . Based on their 
findings and comments, and two public meetings with representatives of «M 
States, NCES staff revised all data forms to be sent out to the States. 
Office of Management and Budget (0MB) clearance for these forms came on 
Dec. 27, 1978. The forms were distributed to the States on March 2, 1979. 

It is clear that Congress intended the Vocational Education Data 
System (VEDS) to play an integral role in the standardization of reporting 
and accounting in vocational education so that a meaningful aggregation 
of data gathered locally and froirt the States will be possible. Although 
disagreement and confusion over format and scope of the system forced a 
1-year delay in implementatfion , the VEDS became operational for school year 
1978-79. 

The VEDS is comprised of tW9 major functional elements — a reporting 
system flowing data aggregated at the State level to the Federal level and 
an accounting system aettlng record keeping standards at the local or State 
level for program audit planning and evaluation purposes as mandated in 
P. L. 94-48^. This system Is designed to replace the current' Bureau of 
Occupational and Adult Education (BOAE) reporting system and to collect such 
new data as mandated by the statute cited above. 

In the years to come the system is expected to provide the Executive 
Branch of Government, the Congress, and the public with uniform and more 
readily available vocational education data which will aid In the assessment 
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of program ef fectlveness^ and identification of problem areas aa well as , 
targeting growth areas. The VEDS la thus a viable and much needed resource 
tool which will provide for greater accessibility and unified Reporting of 
vocational education data. ' , . • 

The Nat^lonai Occupationa l I nformation Coordinating Committe e 

The National Occupational Information Coordinating Commit tee (NOICC) was 
created by Congress as a part of the Education Amendments of 1976, section 
161* . • 

In 197*7, additional legislation (the Youth Employment and Demonstration 
Project Act - P.L» Sr5-93) ^dded responsibilities to give special attention 
to the problems oj unemployed youth by encouraging the dissemination and 
the use of career information and increasing the communicat lon>between 
employers » applicants, and education/training agencies. . 

The NOICC has four statutory members: 

\ 

* The Commissioner of Education (USOE) 

* The Admln;l8trator of the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) ^ 

* ^he Assistant Secretary for Employment and Training 

(ETA - DOL) 

* The Commissioner of Labor Statistics (BLS) 

NOICC represents the four agencies which directly or^indirectly produce 
anc^ use the majority of the information which describe education and work. 
With this legislation. Congress has provided for a system of occupational 
information which will be very helpful to many pote^ntial users. These 
include educators, administrators, guidance and counseling personnel, employers, 
and the man^ people who are Involved with pr)eparing themselves for occupa- 
tions and careers. In the past ^ there has been a lack of up-to-date, 
accurate data Vhich describe© the world^of work. The efficient collection 
and disseminatioh of this information has been restricted in the past by 
a lack of cpmmunlcation among the various agencifs wihich produce, analyze, 
and use the data. ' 

t 

NOICC has three respiDnslbllltles: 

. 1. The Improvement of coordination and communication between 
administrators arid pl^nnex's of education and bccujSatlonal 
tralnUn^ programs «6 all levels, as well as- research per- 
sonnel, and ^ployment security agency administrators; 

2. The development, and implementation of an occupational ^ 

information "system (OIS) which shall Include data on » ^ • 

occupational, dei^nd' and supply based on uniform definl- - ' • 

tions, standardized estimating procedures, and standardized 
occupational classiif icat ions, 'and • , 

3. The providing of technical and fiscal assistance to ^ 
State Occupational Information Cooifdlnating Committees 
(SOICCs) . ' / . 
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Th« Sf f OccupAtlonal Information Coordliftlng CommlC^f • 

Tht Stat* Occupational Information <:oordlhatlng Commlttaaa (SOICCa) weta 
alao mandated by tha 1976 Education Amandmanta, which atlpulataa that avary 
State which racalvat ^aalatanca from that Act or from tha Gomprahenalva 
Employment and Training Act of 1973 (CEJA) shall eatabllsh a 50ICC. 

The SOICC la composed of repreaentatlvea from: * 

* the State Board of. Education, ' 

* the State Employment Security agency, 

* the State Manpower Services council, 

* the agency which administers that State's Rehabilitation 
program. 

Most States have an inter-agency agreement already ±n effect which was 
sig^ned in 1978 by the SOICC statutory agcticiea. This document delineates 
the goals and objectives which the committee members have set in order to 
accomplish their purposes. The inter-agency agreement also includes the 
cdmmittee's by-lawa and organization. In some States, this inter-agency 
agreement is augumented by the Governor's executive orders and the actual 
State legislative mandate. ^ , 

Each SOICC has^an executive director and a secretary whose salaries are 
"funded through .NOICC assistance grants^. SOICCs- also receive funding for 
special projects from the NOICC. 

The following is a list of the activities carried out by the SOICC: 

1) Identify occupational data needs and requirements, 

2) Inform primary user groups (vocational education admin- 
istrators and planners, CETA Prime Sponsors, etc.) of * 
existing . sources of occupational datji, 

3) Work with planners and administrators of human resource 
programs to prevent duplicative and costly ad hoc methods 
of developing occupational data, 

'A) Acquaint user groups and data producers with the latest 
techniques and methods for developing, analyzing, dis- 
seminating, and using occupatlortdl Information, 

5) * Assist data producers and users In adopting common* , 

geographical areas, 

6) Coordinate the development of timely occupational data 
^ ^wlth that point In the planning cycle when these data 

are needed, 

7) Coordinate with the NOICC In the estirbllshment of ' ^ ' ^ 
standardized concepts, definitions, and methods to 

Insure comparability of occupational data across State r 
and local areks, apd 

8) Coordinate OIS development with the Vocational EducJ^tlon ^ 
Data System (VEDS) being developed concurrently. 

In FY 1978, the NOICC staff and resr>urces were directed to the estab- \ 
llahgient of a SOICC in the States and the development of requirements for 
Hn Occupational In-formation System to serve the occupational information , 
needs of vocational education -and employment and trairilng programs. \ 
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In W\ 1978, the NOICC ataff and resources were directed to the estab- , 
lishment of a SOICC in the States and the development of requirementa for 
an Oacupational Information System to serve the occupational information 
needs of vocational educattor^ and employment and training programs. 

SOICCs were eatabllshed in A7 States, including the selection of 
SOICC' Chairman^ arid E^jecutive Directors iflnd the issuance of grant funds to 
provide for administrative support of the SOICC, This was accomplished 
through a series of ri^glonal meetings to explain the legislation and 
responsibilities of the States and foUowup meetings with the staffs In 
each of the States to plan and take apnroprlate actions to establish a 
functioning SQICC. Policies and proo^Jdures were developed for basic 
grants which were Issued to each State In which a SOICC had beefi established 
and had developed a NOICC approved operating plan. 

SOICCs were also provided grant funds to conduct a Statewide inventory 
of occupational supply and demand information and to determine requirements 
for a State system that would serve State needs and provide common and 
uniform data to a national. StAte, and local system. (See table 28.) 

State requirements were summarized and a draft frat^ework for developing 
an occupational information system was Initiated and will be published to 
provide guidance to all States. 

The NOICC/SOICC plan for the development ^nd implementation of Occupatlona 
Information System(s) is based on the policy that the NOICC will nat become 
a primary data collection agency i This means "that neither NOICC or SOICC will 
initiate any major data collection efforts on thelf own. To the extent 
possible, programs that entail the collection of data wlll^be operiated by 
the responsible agencies. Plans have been Initiated to develop career infor- 
mation components. 

NOICC also developed training planar f?r NOKC/SOICC staffs" which will 
be carried out in FY 1979, including training in the Occupational Information 
System (01$) framework, the relationship between. vo9a.tional education pro- 
gram codes and the major occupational information classification systems, 
and SOICC administration and ^management . NOICC also established resource 
groups of State SOICC Directors and Federal Agency Officials to provide 
advice and guidance relative to NOICC program activities. 

Vocational Education and CETA 

A majot purpose of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1976 is to 
assist the States in improving planftlng for the use of all resources avail-- 
able to them for vocational education and manpower training . One of the 
co^-equal purposes of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Amendments 
(CETA), P.L. 95,52Ji*, is to provide the maximum feasible coordination of 
CETA plans, programs, activities with related activities such as vocational j 
education, economic development, and other, social service prt)gram8. The 
intent of Congress in these statements of legislative purpose is clearly 
to assure that cooperation and coordination between the two programs take 
place. 
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TABLE 28: NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION COORDINATING COMMITTEE /NOICC) 

USE OF FUNDS 


# 

GRANTS TO SOICCS 


FY 1978 
($M) ■ 


FY 1979 
($M) 


• FY 1980 
($M) 


FY 1981 
($M) 


Occupational Information 
Syatema 


0.02 


1.39 


0.73 


0.75 


Assistance to SOICCS 


5.60 


6.15 


6.15 


6.15 


Labor market lnforinatl6n 
needs of youth 


.68 


2.87 


2.17 


2.17 


Communication and 
coordination 


00 


.63 


.25 




Administration and 
^management 


.09 


.56 


.69 ' . 


.69 


TOTALS:. 


6.39 


11.60 


9.99 


9.99 


Note: FY 1980 and FY 1981 bu'dsets are preliminary estimates based c 
a«8umed level of funding in those years of $10 million . 
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No lesH than 20 sections of the Education Amendments of 1976 for Voca-- 
tional Eduratlon mandate direct cooperation between ^Voc^tlonal Education and 
training programs under 'CETA. In the areas of Information and data gathering 
(hoc. 161) (a)(2) - 16 (b)(2)) occupational education ^ta reporting and 
accounting systems at the national > State, and local levels must be compatlbl 
with Information vsyetems established under CETA» In the area of planning, 
States are required to assure the U.Jf. Commissioner <»f Education that one. 
of the elements of the local appll-fcaxlon for vocational education funds will 
be^ a description of how their activities relate to the activities of the 
local GETA prime sponsor (P»L. 9A-A82, sec. 106 (a)(A)(c)). Also, the 5-yoar 
State plan for vocational education must set out criteria which have beeri 
developed for coordinating manpowej: training programs conducted by prime 
sponsors with vocational education progrilns (sec, 107 (b)(5)). 

' The latest vocational education ^and manpower legislative amendments 
mandate the exchangi^. of advisory committee representatives between the .pro- 
grams and the active Involvement of those representatives in the work of, 
advisory committees and planning committees of both programs at every level. 

In response to the high rate of youth unemployment. Congress amended 
CETA in a. manner designed to facilitate an actijve engagement of the educa- 
tional community with the public and private sector of the economy. 

With* the passage of the Youth Employment and Demonatration Project Act 
of 1977 (YEDPA), the Office of Occupational Planning immediately began 
working with interagency' and intra-agency task forces In the development 
of rules and regulations and a planning modality for the smooth Implementa-- 
..tlon of the Youth Act. 

The activities of the Office of Occupational Planning (OOP) also 
resulted in the development of essential information components for prime 
sponsors and Local Education Agencies (LEAs) relative to the Youth 
Employment and Demonstration Project Act of 1977. This office specifically 
assisted in the development of a Guide to Agreements Between CETA Prime 
Sponsors and Local Education Agencies , module agreements, the evaluation 
criteria, definition of terms , assurances , etc. 

Additionally, the Office of Occupational Planning worked, with the 
Department of Labor in the development of five jointly-sponsored workshops 
designed specif Ic&lly. to link pMme sponsors and Local Education Agencies 
together in resolving many of the issues relative to YEDJ^A that required 
a 22 percent setaslde for LEAs. 

A study on t\ce attitudes of Black leaders, relative to Blacfk youth 
tfnteping and completing vocational education programs wer^ recently completed 
The study wag designed to solicit specific suggestions and recommeftdat ions 
about how to improve* vocational education programs and how to increase 
the participation and support of Black leaders for vocational education 
programs . 

IP The Office of Occupational Planning developed a joint inter-agency 
agreement between the Office of Education, Bureau of Occupational and Adu^t 
Education, and the Employment and Training Administration, Office of Youth 
Programs.' The study was designed to assess the attitudes of Black leaders 
toward Black youths entering and completing CETA-YDEPA programs^ 
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Th« purpoMi of th« itudy, d«rlv«d from th« l«glil«tlon and current 
program n««da, «r« to: dttarmlna th« oplnlona and racommandatlona ,of 

Black laadars about tha Indlcatad programa, and thejrola of theaa programs 
in mattlrtg tha aducation/tra;lnlng/amploymant neada of Black youth; 
(2) provide data to admlniatratora of tha daaignatad programa for their 
uae in program development, implementation < and coordination. 

C oordination Mandated by CETA (Sec. 112} 

■ The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 (CETA) (title I, 
^section 112) mandatea the "... ,the Secretary of Labor shall make grants 
to Governors to provide financial assistance through State vocational 
education boards, to provide needed vocational education services in areas 
served by prime sponsors." 

f\ 

Puring 1978, a« assessment was made of the services provided to CETA 
clients by the S,tate Departments of Vocational Education. The total amount 
of funds obligated was $100,513,836. / 

Expenditures for the last 3 fiscal years show no significant difference 
In percentage dlstribueion of funds for various categories: 





1976 


1977 


1978 


Administration 


14.5% 


15.5% 


14.0% 


Training 


72.0% 


70.5% 


72.6% 


Allowances 

n 


4.5% 


7.6% 


7.4% 


Other services 


7.5% 


6.41 


6.0% 



Under sec. 112, over 141,300 tralrving slots were made available during 
fiscal year 1978 at an approximate total cost of $711 per slot (this includes 
administration, allowances, and other .services) . 

The training cost alone was $514 per slot. 
. Twenty-six out of 46 States did not use section 112 monies for allqwances 

^ Five^ percent funds are funds made available to the Governor of each ' 
State under section 112 of CETA for . supplemental vocational education assis- 
tance to CETA participants. Four percent funds are funds made available to 
the Governor of each State to provide coordination of all CETA programs 
within the State. The f ollowlng^are examples of how some Ste^tes are using 
these 5ypercent and 4 percent funds: ' 

o In Nebraska a suiA^lval skills program with counseling approach 

is being developed and field tested using 5 percent and 4 percent 
funds. 
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o In North D«kot|i there Is the linkage of 5 percent monies with 
STIP (Skill Training Improvement Program) to. start a heavy 
equipment program for energy Industries. 

o Missouri has a multl coordinated and funded welding project In- 
volving public and private funds for construction of a ^juclear 
power plant. 

o Iowa has established a solar maintenance and Inatallatlon program, 
o Many States Including Connecticut, Massachusetts, Washington, 

and Wisconsin reported training women for non-tradltlonal jobs, 
o Montana has a Mobile World of Work program in rural areas, 
o Training for self-employment in soil conservation and Irrigation 

water management is going on In New Mexico, 
o Massachusetts boasts a qnlque deafness interpreter training* 

program. ' 
o' Louisiana has implemented a displaced homemaker program. 

The typea of ^duca4;lonal technical aaalstance provided tp prime sponsor 
by State Departments of Education include: 

curriculum development, 

material acquisition and disseml^natlon , 

program planning and design, 

monitoring and evaluation, ' 
Inaervice training, 
audio-visual development, 
development of reporting manuals, 

assistance in providing linkages with other manpower programs. 

The following agencies and institutions provide vocational training pro 
grams under section 112: 

7 

secondary and postsecondary vocational schools, 
skills centers, ' 

private schoals and Institutions, 

private technical institutions, 

coimnunity and junior colleges, 

Opportunities Industrialization Centers (OIC) , 

Services, Employment and Redevelopment Program (SER), 

universities and colleges, 

comprehensive high schools, 

health care institutions, ' ♦ 

private employers. 

States have made the following recommendations for section 112 Adminis- 
tration: ^ 

o Provide S'& E funds directly to State Departments of Vocational 
Education for technical assistance for prime sponsors* 

o Eliminate the numerous set-asldes which require separate 
projects, budgets, reporting requlrementis* etc. 

o Continue efforts to eliminate program duplication. 
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CETA l«gi.Ution (P.L. 95-52A, sec. 103 (a)(7)) encourages prime spon- 
•ora to uae aervlcea and facllltlaa available from, Federal » State, end 
local agenclea, eklll centera,, local education agencies and, poateecondary 
training and educational Inatltutlona. During fiscal year 1978, prime 
aponaora and local education aganciea have cooperated in order to meet 
the needs of their disadvantaged clients especially in the areas of voca- 
tional skills training and baalc edifcation. 

'. • • "' 

The following are examples of 'cooperation between, vocational education 
and prime sponsors: 

In Arkanaas, "Phase 36" is designed as a co-op program tor high school 
dropouta. When high school dropouts enter the co-op program, they initially 
go through the Career Awareness Leboratory (CAL) , which focuses on the 
different aspects of the participants unique-personality, such as their ' 
Interests, values, lifestyles, which are related to the participants' needs.- 

^ ^:he 36-hour CAL program, the participants re-celve employ- 
ability skills training, and then ^re either placed on a job or allowed 
to shadow employees in certain occupations of their ch*olce until a satis- 
factory career area is found. After placement, the participants meet In 
small groups for one-half day per week to receive related training until 
the co-op coordinator, the employer, and the participants feel they ;are 
successful on the job. In addition, the participants are encouraged to 
enroll in a program of General Education Development (GED)- and work toward 
completion of a high school equivalency diploma. ^. 

The "Phase 36" program began with eight pilot projects in July of 1977; 
in January of 1978 it was expanded to Include seven more programs. During 
the past, year, a total of 405 high school dropouts have participated in 
the program. Over 70 percent of the participants had successful experiences 
as a result of the program such as placement in non subsidized co-op Jobs, 
completing the GED, re-entering high school, or entering postsecondary 
^ training. ^ 

A cooperative summer youth program is made available to CETA summer 
youth workers by the employability 'skills Instructors located at various 
secondary and postsecondary vocational-technical schools throughout Arkansas. 
Working cooperatively, the CETA program operators, summer youth counselors, 
and employability skills instructors arrange a schedule whereby a maximum 
number of CETA. summer youth workers can participate. The educational pro- 
gram consists of training through the utilization of mobile Career Awareness " 
Laboratories (CAL), employability skills training, occupational awareness, ' 
and labor market information. The program may also offer individualized 
development of student learning plans which can be of value to the student 
in d^etmlnlng long range educational and vocational objectives.' The summer 
pr/»gram operates for 10 we^ks, and the instructional program ranges from 
10 to 25 hours of Instruction per participant, depending on the need and 
arrangement of schedule toward serving a maximum number of participants. 
•By offering some educational benefits to the CETA sunftner youth workers, 
a more complete program is afforded participants. Work experience com- 
bined, with educational activities enhance the opportunity for young persons 
to become more productive and satisfied citizens of their State or community. 



In California, many CETA participants' training la- funded by local and 
State funds. The lltle I prime sponaot pays only excess costs. This is \ 
also true In the use of the Governor *s Special Grant /Vocational Education 
fund. Examples of this arrangement are: 

At Allen Hancock College local funds support the training. CETA pays 
only for books and a minor fee. Training is on an individual referral basis. 

Slml Adult School has the same arrangement for individual referrals, 
with the prime sponsor paying for services of a counselor and bo6l«\ 

Kern High Sqhool District provides in-kind services for title III 
participants without charge . These include facilities, utllltiesT infant 
care, A-V equipment, and general supplies. 

The Stockton Unified School District provided training for entry level 
skills for approximately 90 limited--Engllsh--speaking individuals (Chinese, 
Philipinp/ Mexican-American) in four occupational fields: Business, cos- 
metology, machine repair, and automotive technology. CETA section 112, 
through the Manpower Education Unit, provided funding for a reading Instructor 
and bilingual teacher aides who assisted the regular vocational instructors 
in each of the four occupational areas. Regular school financing (local 
and State support) was used to finance^, the vocational education portion of 
this program. ' ' 

The Indiana State Board of Vocational and Tfechnical Education has 
entered into a contract with the Balance of State prime sponsor to fund special 
class-sijse projects to areas with specific service needs. This is being 
done at the secondary and postsecondary levelp. Programs such as Indus ttial 
maintenance, magnetic keyboard operations, stone quarry worker, and upholstery 
are currently in operation. These efforts are directed toward building 
training programs where none currently exist. Evaluation has not yet been 
made since i^ll seven of the programs are still 'in progress* The cliehts 
served are regular CETA title I eligible people with no ^ge restrictions. ^ 

A ^ 

The State poard of Vocational and Technical Education is also working 
with the Indiana Office of Manpower D<?velopment and the Indiana Department 
of Corrections to effect a. statewide vocational training system for the 
inmates. This is to be done in conjunction with subparts II and IV dis- 
advantaged and handicapped ifionies. 

In Massachusetts, Project *'PROVE" is a cooperative effort between the 
Lowell CETA Prime Sponsor and the Greater Lowell Regional Vocational-Technical 
School (GLRVTS) in which CETA title I-eligible applicants who already. Have 
some previous 'training or experience in a t;p<^d|'^are given additional skill 
trai\iing, thus, allowing' them to be' placed in jobs above the entry level. 
The participants. are Integrated into the regular shops at GLRVTS at any of 
three levels of training — intermediate, advanced, or very advanced. 
Training is available in five vocational clusters (business, food services, 
construction, manufacturing, and home economics), offering career possibilities 
in 16 trades. Instruction fa individifalized to best meet the needs of each 
participant. Skill objectives, activities, resources, and eval^ati^on ar\e 
built into each LAP (Learning Activi4ty Package). S^tudents are '*prQinoted" 
'to higher skill levels as LAPs are completed.^ 
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Th« Lowtll Prim* Spontor iupporti the program with section 112 funds. 
Trantportation, shop aquipmant, and other services are provided by. GLRVTS. 
The students are encouraged to take edvantage of the full career guidance, 
vocational counseling, end on-going job development and placement counseling. 

^ Rural Minnesota CEP and tha Vocational-Technical Dlvialon Jointly 
funlaed a pre-vocational workshop for 2AA Individuals in the summer of 1978. 
Seven area vocational-technical institutes, prime sponsoirs, and State Depart- 
ment section 112 staff worked together to plan a unique vocational offering 
to prepare students for fuJLl-time postsecondary vocational training. Each 
school designed the program for student needs in their area. 

The State Board of Education provided $46,000 for instructional costs 
through average daily membership ftom State funds. The prime sponsor pro- 
vided $11,000 for troltion, books,' and supplies. The majority of trainees 
were youth who received stipends from title III and adults from title I of 
CETA. Upfen completion, all were enrolled in full vocatl<?mal progirams. 

The vocational training ranged from 9 to 21 monjths, 5 days a week, 6 
hours a day. The seven schools offered 100 vocational offerings for the 
CETA. students . Examples of courses are law enforcement farm equipment 
mechanic, medical secretary, total energy, avionics^, and ^many other demand 
occupations.. Through section 112, full-time counselors were hired to provide 
services for CETA students. Tutors are provided where needed. ^ 

Placement is provided by the prime sponsor and the school. Financial 
assistance is also proyidcd. by Basic Opportunity Grants, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, and State tuition subsidy.' . ' 

This total program is kn excellent example of meeting vocational training 
needs of the unemployed through State and prime sponsor cooperation. 

CETA Coordination Unit 

, ^ In order to effectively facilitate the implementation of the policy for 
,th-e overall manpower coordination strategy of the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act, the U.S. Office of Education, established the CETA Coordina- 
tion. Unit within the Bureau of Occupational and Adult 'Education. 

Since the Department of Healths Education, and Welfare has a significant 
coordination role, to play In the implementation of the act, the CETA Coordina- 
tion Unit is a focal contact for the coordination of appropriate resources 
within OE as they relate to CETA efforts. 

National Advi sory Council On Vocational Education 

— ^ ^ — — ■ - <— ■. ■ _ ^ - — _ -., „ y — ^ 

The ^National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, established as a " 
result of the . 1968 Amendment^ to the Vocational Education Act of 1963, was 
further mandated in the 1976 Amendments. The specific functions mandated, 
under these amendments are:,. . 

(1) Advise the Presldertt, Congress, Secretary, and Commissi,oner ^ . 
concerning the administration of, preparation of general 
regulations artd budget recfuests for, and operation of ' 
vocational education programs supported with assistance 
\jnder the act; 
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(2) Review the administration and operation of vocational educa- 
tion Rfograms undet the act, and other pertinent laws affecting 

» vocational education and !n5hJ>ower training (Including the 

effectiveness of such programs In meeting the purposes for which 
they are established and operated), make recommendatiohs and 
submit annual reports of findings and recommendations CrfTcluding 
recommendat^lona for changes in the ,provl8l6ps of the ac# 
and other pertinent laws) to the President, Congress, Secretary , ' 
and Commissioner; 

(3) MJake sudh other reports or recommendations to the Prj^sldent, 
Congress, Secretary, Coijunisaioner , or head of any other 
Federal department or agency as the council may deem desir- 
able; 

(A) Identify, ^after consultation with National Commission 
for Manpower Policy, the vocatlonaF^ducation and employ- 
ment an^ training needs of the Nation and access the extent 
to which vocational educatioj>, * employment training, voca- 

Tlonal: reha^btl 1 ta t loir,~ ai^Tl other pro^^ramB und^ thlis ^and* ^ 

related acts represent a conlslstent, integrated, and coor- 
dinated approach to meeting such needs; and comment, at ^ 
^ least once^ annually , on* the reports of the National 

Commission including such comments in one of the reports 
submitted by the National Advisory Coupcil and in one of 
^he reports submitted by the National Ccfitnmlsslon pursuant 
to section 505 of the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act of 1973; 

(5) Conduct such studies, hearings, or other activities as it 
deems necessary to enable It to formulate appropriate recommen- 
dations; • 

(6) 'Conduct independent evaluations of programs carried o\St 

under tills act, publishing and distributing the results; y 
and 

(7) Provide technical assistance andT leadership to State * 
advisory councils established pursuant to section 105, 

in order to assist them lii carrying out their responslblll- *' 
ties under this act. 

The council serves the citizens of this country by analyzing and re^ 
porting on critical issues facing the American society as they relate to 
vocational education. By Congressional ^Bhority,. £he council has respon- 
sibility for identifying vocational. ednsJ3K.on and employment training needs. ^ 
It has responsibility for assessing the extent to which the vocational 
education delivery system is in^tingf identified National needs. Its role 
is essential to the continued strength of vocational education delivery systems 
throughout the country. 

* ^ ' •■ ■ ' ' ■ ' ' . ■ 

The council prepared the following six reports in 1978: 

' ' ■ ' i 

(1) AnnujEil Report of the National Advisory Council on Vocational ^ 

- . Education,; : L ' - . ir 

(2) Overview - 1977 Reports of the State Advisory Councils on , 
Vocational Education; v ^ , 

(3) V^oc*tional Education Sex |qmlty Coordinators Survey Results; 
H (4) Testimony ~ CETA R^aiithorlzatlbn on, Employment Opportunities 

Commit;tee before the Subcbmmlttee on Education and Labor; 
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(5) Totimony - CETA R««uthorlMtlon before the Subcortunlttee on 
EmployiBent, Poverty, end ftlgretlori of the Conmlttee on Resources; 

/ end 

(6) Comments of the NACVE on the Reports of the National Conunlsaion. 
for Manpower Policy. 

The total budget for the council for FY 1978 was $A66,800. In addition 
to staffing the national office, the council: y 

(1) Conducted IX meetings throughout the tountry, 

(2) Participated, In the management evaluation reviews for 
comjpllance/quallty In partnership with the U.S. Office of 
Education, ' 

(3) Provided technical asslstan^ii and liaison to the State Advisory 
Councils for Vocational Education, and 

(A) Conducted an Indepth evaluation of the Bureau of Occupational 
an^ AdttH Ed«e«tion. 

- • 'I 

The council's Independent stature |nd oversight responsibilities place 
it in a unique position for gathering data, conducting studies, and recommend- 
ing programmatic actions to Congress. . . 

As an independent body, th-e crxincil directly advises the President on 
the status of vocational education. Its publications and interest areas 
usually set trends for action by the Congress: 

The council consists of 21 members. It contains representation from 
all ^Jeographlcal areas and segments of society . The council's membership 
includes females, Blacks, and Mexican-Americans. The following areas of 
expertise are represented: secondary and elementary education, post secondary 
education, adult, education, persons of limited-English-speaking ability, minority 
groups, disadvantaged persons, youths, State/local .school boards, new and . - 
emerging occupational fleldj^, students, the lay public, and private businesses. 

.Natio nal Institute of Education - Section. 523 0>) of the Educ'atlon 
Amendments of 1976 charges the National Institute' of Education with undertaking 
a thorough evaluation and study of vocational education programs. This in- 
cludes programs conducted by. the States and programs conducted under the 
Vocational Education Act of^l963, and other related programs conducted under 
the Comprehensive Employment Training Act of 1973 and by the State Postsecondary 
Commissions authorized by the Education Amendments of 1972 over a A-year 
period (1978-82). Congress can check via these studies if the Federal voca- 
tional education policy and the outcome coincide. An interim report is due 
In September 1980 and the final, report in September 1981 when overslgKt. 
hearings will be under way. 

Funds to carry out the administrative and direct requirements of the 
provisions of the act shall not exceed $1,000,000 per year for each of the 
fiscal years prior to Oct. 1, 1979. This amount was provided for FY 1978. 

These studies^ require voluntary 'participation of State and local agencies, 
institutions, and officials as well as a sharing of Information with the U.*S 
Office of Education. ' "Because of the lack of resources to conduct national 
Surveys, a large number of case studies will he used. 
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Responsibility for the organization and conduct of the study, as well as 
its. staffing, was first assigned to the Institute' s Education and Work Croup* 
In December 1977, the Director lof the Institute submitted to Congress the 
mandated plan for the study. Alfter an appropriate review and approval period, 
as required by law< the plan wap Implemented and disseminattKl (2000 copies of 
the 62-page document were pritftbd in January 1978). 'During the summer of 
1978 a reorganization of NIE waii conipletted and the responsibility for the 
study transferred to the Educational Policy and Organl zat ion Croup . 

By September 1978 all the niembers of the staff, except /ne clerk typlKt, 
had been recruited and appointed. A consultant group and ^t/chnical committee 
had been appointed, and a liaison committee to other Federal and Slate agencies 
established. Att the same time, |je)ntrdi^ts for three major substudHes on the 
four subject areas: ^1) the distribution of vocational education funds, (2) 
compliance with the applicable liiws of the United States, (3) means of assessing 
program quality and ef f ectivehesi , and (4) review and evaluation of consumer 
and hoffiemaklng edCication program^, were negotiated • 

c These major substudies are 

1. A descriptive Study of the Distribution of Federal, State and 
Local Education Funds. A 36-mpnth study awarded to the 
Univ#.rsity of California at Berkley; 

2. Studies of State and Local Administrative, Compliance, and 
Evaluation Practices of Vocational Education. A 36-month 
study conducted by ABT A$sociate8, Inc. Cambridge, Mjiss.; and 

3» " A Study of thg Responsiveness of the Consumer am! Homemaking 

Education System. A Se-^month contract awarded to CRC Education 
and Human Development, Inc » ,* Belmont, Mass, 
• . . ' 

Intramural, research and extrajmural studies analyzing the whole spectrum 
of vocational education will be co|nducted during the next 3 years. 

Program Improvement 

y The Education Amendments of 1^76 authorize a consolidated set of functions 
that are designed to improve the quality of vocational education. These amend-- 
ments duthorizQ, discretionary funds for applied studies, curriculum development, 
exemplary activities, dissemination, personnel development, and a National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education. The legislation also authorizes 
establishment of a Coordinating Committee on Research in Vocational Education* 
These authorized functions are administered as a national system that is de-^ 
signed to help the States utilize their Program Improvement and Supportive 
Service funds to improve the quality of vocational education within the 
States . . 

One result of the new legislation is that the Programs of National 
Significance are now closely woven into the total Vocational Education^ 
Amendments as an Integral part of the act. These Federally administered 
programs are designed to be the Federal thrust for the improvement of voca- 
tional education. Because these funds are also designed to impact heavily 
on State program improvemefit activities, they serve as a catalyst for expendi-' 
ture of fundg cgiven-to the State's for State and local program improvement. 

/ ■ 
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In 1978, the Nttlonal System of Program Improvement for Vocational 
Education conalated of (1) i5 projecta of national significance, (2) one 
national center, (3) six curriculum coordinating centers, (A) 56 exemplary 
project's, and (5) a national training and personnel development program. 
Programs and projects within the ayatera are coordinated through the legis- 
lated Coordinating Committee on Research in Vocational EducatioVi. Information 
In figure 1 illustrates the congressional intent of each component and 
graphicall^y indicates these activities as components of a National System 
for Program Improvement in Vocational Education. 

Descriptive Information on 1978 activitiy for each component of the 
National System is listed below. 

Projects of National Significance . Projects of National Significance 
are designed to produce information, instructional matetials, and recommfendations 
for the improvement of vocational education. These projects help accomplish 
legislative mandates in priority areas. They are designed to solve problems 
of^ national concern and involve the most capable personnel from across the 
Nation. This program ensures a steady floV of tested materials and information 
to the States and benefits the States in the administration of their State 
Program Improvement Funds, Twenty-five projects were funded in 1978. The 
newly funded projects address several content areas, including vocational 
education finance and programs for special* needs populations including the 
handicapped, minorities, women, incarcerated persons, and limited-English'" 
speaking persoris. The Fiscal Year 1978 expenditures for Projects of National 
Significance were $5,350,000. 

The National Cente r for Research in Vocational Education : Since 'its 
doslgnatlon as the National Center for Research in Vocational Education at 
the Ohio State University by the U.S. Office of Education in January 1978, 
the National Center has worked to m/ike vocational education more respohslvo 
to Individual and societal needs. It serves as a^nationally oriented 
research and development agency to address problems of national* significance 
In vocational education. Working to build a national research and development 
system in 1978, the National Center conducted f ield activities at 51 sites 
located In 34 States across the country. The National Center maintains a 
mul tidisciplinary staff of 328 ' individuals who since the National Center *s 
Inception several years ago have developed 708 official publications -and 
distributed an estimated* 500,000 copies. Additionally, the National Center 
responded to more than 8,A00 external J.nformation requests during 1978 — 
863 from the Program Information Office, 7,429 from Educational Resources 
Information Center (ERIC), and 148 from Research Referral Service. Supported 
with funds from the Education Amendments of 1976, the National Center is 
mandated to respond to national problems through six maifi functions: 
(1) applied research and development, (2) leadership development, (3) 
information for planning and policy development, (^0 evaluation services, ' 
(5) clearinghouse, (6) dissemination and utilization. The 1978 expenditures 
'for the National Center were $4,516,415. 

Curriculum Coordination Centers ; Curj^culum Coordination Centers provide 
information, instructional materials, Inservltie training, and technical assis- 
tance to help States improve their own curriculum development and instructional 
management practices in vocational and technical education. Services focus 
on getting adaptation or adoption of federally. State, or locally developed 
materials in order to conserve resources, and to build State capability in 
curriculum and materials development. State and local vocational education 
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«g«ncl«ti are serve'd by State-appointed liaison representatives to six regionally 
located Curriculum Cprrdinatlon Centers. Among the functions performed by 
.the centers ^re: t*he provision of library, microfiche, and national search 
services; interstate curriculum planning sessions; inservice training in 
developing, selecting, and using existing materials; developing newsletters 
and disseminating informational materials such as catalogs and brochures; 
providing workshops and consultant assistance for State curriculum and pro- 
gram leaders; and the coordination of intra-and inter- State curriculum 
activities. The fiscal year budget for Curriculum Coordination Centers was 
$395,000. The directors of these centers form a National Council for tho 
National Network for Curriculum Coordination in Vocational/Technical 
Education. 

Exemplary^ Activities ; In 1978, a determination was made for the continua- 
tion funding of 55 Experience Based Model of Career Education" (EBCE) projects . 
This included the third and final ya%r o.f funding for 45 projects and the 
second year of funding for *10 projects, TUe purppa.e. of EBCE is to bridge 
the gap between study and experience, and between the classroom and the community 
The aim of EBCE is not to replace the classroom but to extend it int© all 
phases of our existance — social, academic, personal, occupational, and to 
bring learning, living, and working together. EBCE la an attempt to take 
the subject fnatter that students noynvally study, add many new ingredlen^ts 
(about people, Jobs, self, and the w^y communities work) and let high school 
students learn about them out In the communJ.ty, through direct experience 
with adults exploring various occupational choices. In the process, students? 
obtain academic credit,, explore the real dimensions of many careers, learn 
much about who they are and what they want to become) and master some of 
the skills they will need to negotiate successfully In the world of adult 
living In America today. A total of 16,750 persons were kprojected to be 
served by the 55 EBCE projects during 1978. In actuallty\g 'total of 16,328 
students were served for a success percentage of 97.48. Ir^^>78, 55 
exemplary projects, located in 45 States and 3 territories, we^ funded for 
a total of $7,641,341. ' ^ | 

Training and Personnel Development ; There are two programs concerned 
with personnel development: (1) the* Graduate Leadership Development Program 
provides opportunities for 'experienced vocational educators to study full time in 
an advanced stjody program tor up to 3 years; and (2) the Teacher Certification 
Fellowship Program provides opportunities for unemployed, previously certified 
teachers and persons from business, Industry, and agriculture to seek' certifi- 
cation in vocational Instructional areas in which the Commissioner has identic 
fled a need. In the Leadership Development Program, awards are made to 
selected Individuals to attend an approved instlt^tion of their choice. In 
1978, 155 individuals attended 18 of the 40 approved institutions. In the 
Certification Program, fellowships were awarded to 189 individuals at the 
69 Institiltions which had endorsed their applications. The expenditures 
foi: Fiscal Yiear 1978 ^ere $3,793,444. 

» . " 

Guidance ; The Education Amendments of 1976, sec. 134 (a) of P.L. 94-482, 
and other recent, new, and proposed legislation at both Federal^and State 
levels emphasize thei nationwide need to make career guidance programs, services, 
and activities both more accessible and more effective in meeting the career 
development, vocational education, and employment needs of persons of all 
ages in all communities. The legislation also pldces particular emphasis 
on the vocational needs of learners who are disadvantaged, minority, handi- 
capped, and/or female. 
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To facilitate national improvement of comprehensive unified programs of 
career guidance Irv accordance with the Education Amendments of 1976 and re- 
lated legislation /if fee ting gdidanco prograthmlng and delivery, the Bureau 
of Occupational and Adult Education Is currently supporting a ma.lor initial 
project entitled, 'Legislative ProvlHlona for the ImprovenuMU of fiuldanco 
Programs and Personnel Development." Th^i project will first Identify and 
Interrelate (a) significant legislative provisions, (b) selected available 
resource materials and (c) the competenc'les required of relevant " klnd» of 
personnel' for planning, managing, operating and evaluating unified programming 
for delivery of career guidance, Wi rb these '*Ptp bases accomplished, the 
project will then (a) produce a handbook and related fj^ld-test Ing training 
materials, -and (b) use these products to provide training for more than 
900 varied personnel throughout the nation. These personnel will then be 
capable, as teams, of training others at the local level In the use of the 
hat^lWook and related materials for Improvement of local comprehensive guidance 
programs. 

The Federal legislation to be investigated Includes titles, T, IT, and 
III of the Education Amendments of 1976 (P.L. 9A-A82) : the Youth Employment 
and Demonstration Projects Act (^.L. 95-93) r the Careeft Education Incentive 
Act (P.L. 95-297)- and the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
as amended. Selected State legislation will be Investigated for Illustra- 
tive or exemplary provisions In terms of promise for nationally significant 
improvement of career guidance, and in terms of focusing at£erition on the 
Interplay of Federal and State legislation in planning, implementing, operating, 
and accounting for comprehensive unified • programs of career guidance. 

In 1975, the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education determined that 
rural and small schools needed concentrated, special assistance in progressing 
to more systematically planned career guidance programs. 

Concluded in 1978 was a series of Bureau of Occupational and Adult 
Education grant projects undertaken to focus on the guidance, counseling, 
and placement needs Of individuals in the Nation's 7,600 rural and small 
communities. In consortium and subcontract arrangements, the series in- 
volved the National Center for Research in Vocational Education, the Wisconsin 
Vocational Studies Center, the Northern Michigan Univeirsity Studies Center, 
the Far West Laboratory, New flexico State Un^.versity, the American Vocational 
Association, the American Personnel and Guidance Association, the American 
Institutes for Research, and the American Association of School Administrators.. 
Project advisory committees have involved representatives of many other 
interests. Including national industry, business and labor. Other project 
working relationships involved the ERIC Centers for Counseling and Personnel 
Services, Career Education, Rural Education and Small Schools, and the 
Department of Labor's Employment and Training Administration. . 

Major outcomes of this project series, coordinated by the NCRVE, include: 

< 

o Rural American Series and supplementatv materials (a total of 2A jirogranj 
guides); / 

o Increasing Guidance Effectiveness which descrlb'fes over 200 cooperative 
arrangements between schools and business, industry, and labor which 
assist youth to Improve their career development* and - 
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° Nitloml Cowpunlcatl on Network op«r«t«d for 15 months to r«c«lve and 
r«apond to nwrly 2^000 toll-fr«« phon« and lattar Inqulrlas about 
currant caraar guidanca programs and' raaource matarlala. 

Tha NCRVE fleld-testad tha Rural American Sarlaa to datarmlne the potential 
impact of planning and implamantatlon tachnlquaa and materials. Nine post- 
secondary and nine aacondary schools ware Involved In tha test. Through 
this contract at least 50,000 students have received Increased skills and 
knowledge for transition from school to work, 200 community leaders have 
Increased their involvement in program Improvement, and 2,500 guidance providers 
are more competent in fcheir attempts to improve their guidance progrtims. The 
States in the field tests were Washington, Kansas, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Ohio, Texas, New Mexico, Maine, and Kentucky'. 

Additional measures of impact of this project series include: 

1. Sale by the NCRVE of 25,882 volumes in th^ "Rural American 
Series" withiij 15 months, 4,02^ copies of "Career Resource 
Centers" within 12 months, and 158 copies of Increasing 
Guidance Effectiveness In 4 months. 

2. Follow through by the NCRVE by (1) developing a Facilitator's 
Guide for Training in the Use of the Rural American Series 

(2) achieving 36 technical ^sslstan^ce contracts. The 
Facilitator's G^ide provides a workshop framework for assisting 
personnel in learning how to plan and use the "Rural American 
Series" materials. Under the center's 36 technical assistance, 
contracts, 3,405 individuals have been trained in this manner 
(125 at^ the national level, 2,500 at the State level, 450 
at the intermediate level, and 250 at the» local level, plus 
80 CETA personnel). The contracts have been with 23 State 
Departments c^f Education, five universities, six intermediate 
agencies, and two territories, America Samoa and Puerto Rico. 
Through the technical assistance contracts, StaTes such as 
Washington, Florida, Kansas, Iowa, and America Samoa have 
adopted the seriies on a statewide basis. 

Scheduled to be completed in the spring of 1977 was, another major series 
of grant projects called the National Consortium on Competency-Based Staff 
Development in Compre hensive Career Guidancj : Since initial Bureau funding 
iri July 1975, the American Institutes for Research (Washington, D.C. and 
Palo Alto, Calif.) has coordinated this National consortium. In addition to 
AIR, current key participants are the California State University at Long 
Beach and the Califronia State Department of Education, the University of 
Florida and the. Florida State Department of Education, the University of 
Michigan and the Michigan Department of Education, the State of Washington 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and the University of Washington. 

* The aim of this sustained, coordinated consortium of projects is to 
.u?. uf^^""^"' changes in pre and inservice staff development for personnel 
eatiblishing comprehensive programs of career guidance, counseling, place- 
ment, follow through and followup. The impact is designed to be in the 
direction of a better integration of pre and inservice staff development 
than institutions have accomplished to date. 
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Working as regional centers for training, product development, product 
field-testing, demonstration, dissemination, and Installation, the Consortium ^ 
partners have been conducting more diverse and development activities and 
attempting to make greater regional impact than would be possible in any 
single-setting project. 

Print products will Include over 50 field-tested and revised staff 
development modules "packages" and a, catalog titled, Competency-Based Educa - 
tion for Guidance and Counseling Personnel; A Catalog of Programs and Compoten - 
cles. In addition to Impacts resulting from these major tasks being carried 
out directly by the regional centers, the results and products of this 
consortium effort are already being used as a major resource by the FY 78 
funded project first descrlbfed above - "Legislative Provisions for the 
Improvement of Guidance Programs and Personnel Development". 

f 

Coordinating Committee on Research in Vocational Education ; In accordance 
with section 171 of the Education Amendments of 1976, the Coordinating Committee 
on Research In Vocational Education (CCRVE) was established. Representatives 
from the National Institute of Education, the Bureau of Occupational and 
Adult Education, the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education, 
and the Offlc^ of Career Education meet bimonthly. Coordination of program 
efforts has been achieved and duplication of efforts have been reduced by 
the committee. This goal was achieved by the sharing of the>rogram infor- 
mation, publications, and releases among the members of the committee. 
Projects that have been planned by some of the programs have been cancelled 
when the appropriate personnel were made aware of existing efforts. This 
is attributable to the exchange of information which took place at the 
aommlttee meetings. In addition, program briefings were arranged for the 
staff of the various offices to Increase the awareness of the program efforts 
of other^ offices. 

An information system has been developed which Includes a publication 
Projects i n Progress . Data Is colleqted, stored, and used by this 
committee and by program personnel who initiate and monitor vocational educa- 
tion and related activities. This system contains data about all current 
vocational education projects which are supported by programs Represented 
on the Coordinating Committee on Research in Vocational Education. This 
system allows close monitoring and evaluation of each project assists in 
the widest possible dissemination of project results and products, and pro- 
vides a basis for more systematic planning. 

National Program Impact; Programs of National Significance ma^de possible 
through the 5 percent set-aside provide essential research, development, , 
training, planning information, and evaluation activities , that are relevant 
and useful to large numbers of States. Table 29 displays Impact Information 
about Programs of- National Significance and those National priority areas 
of concern to the administration and Congress. The table demonstrates the 
wide range of impact on priorities. 

In addition to the apt)l led studies, curriculum development, and exemplary 
components, dissemination and utilization play an. Integral part in the work 
of the National System for Program Improvement. ' A great deal of emphasis Is 
placed on the dissemination arid utilization requirements of projects and 
activities. Although not depicted on table 29, virtually every project and " 
activity stresses dissemination. 

Additionally, these projects will provide workshops and orientation for 
State personnel regarding the results and products that emanated from^thope 
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TABLE 29: ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE FUNCTIONS AND PRIORITY AREAS 




LEGISLATIVE FUNCTIONS * 


PRIORITY AREAS 


APPLIED 
STUDIES 


CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 


EXEMPLARY 


CETA * 


3 


• 




Inner <:itles and rural 
J.8olated areas 


3 






AccesslbljjLity 


2 


7 


9 


Extend and improve * ^ 
planning accountability 
and data systems ^ 


17 


2 


3 


Effective guidance 


2 


2 


2 


Increase vocational 
equity 


' 3 


1 


A 


Handicapped and disadvantaged 


13 


1 


2 


Improve relationships ^ 
between general education 
and vocational education 

— 


2 


2 


1 
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A tummary of Impict on each of the eight national priority areas Is: 

1. Improvlnft the Connection Between CETA and Vocational Educa- 
tion Programs 

These activities provide Vocational education leaders with 
materials, models, and training concerning effective ways 
. of linking Comprehensive Employment and Training Aet supported 
programs and vocationaj. education- supported programs. 

2. Improving Vocational Education Programs for Youth in Inner ' 
Cities and Rural Isolated Are»8 

These activities provide alternative methods of providing 
vocational education for inner city and rural youth. Special 
emphasis is given to providing vocational education opportunities 
far delinquent and out-of-school 'youths. 

3. Increasing the Availability t)f Voca-tional Education Programs 

These activities emphasiize the development of curriculum and 
instructional materials in emerging occupational areas to ^ 
State and local personnei*. Also,* a strong emphasis is placed 
on providing materials and training State personne-l about 
program improvement strategies in individual occupational 
areas. This thrust is focused on training State personnel 
to utilize avaii^able resources, materials, and strategies for 
improving vocational education instruction at local levels. 

4. t>lanning. Accountability, and Data Systems 

These activities provide data for policy development for the 
future of vocational education, and for' developing better 
data systems which will show the trend of vocational educa- 
tion in. relation to socio-economic and macro-economic 
development for the Nation. 

5. Increasing the Effectiveness of Galdance for Vocation s 

These activities train .teams of State and local personnel 

to utilize data from the State Occupational Information 

Coordinating Committees and other sources in order to ^ 

assist students in making more informed occupational 

choices. This effort effects every State and outlying 

area by improving the utilization of the 20 percent 

aet-aslde for guidance under the Program Improvement 

and Suppottive Services portion of the Education Amendments 

of 1976. 

Improving Vocational Equity 

These activities develop matef ials for use by State personnel 
in each of the major occupational areas for training local 
administrators, supervisors, and instructional personnel re- 
gardlng the nefcds of women and strategies for better serving 
their needs in each of the major occupational areas. 

. ' ■ 118 , 
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^' Improving Vocatlonkl Edu cation Prot^ r^ma fnr Hundlcapped and 
Dlaadvantagad Laarnara ^ 

Theae activities produce special instructional materials in 
the various occupational areas for learners with specific 
handicaps and for learners with specific disadvantages. 
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Improv^lnR- Basic Skill s Development Through Vocational 
Education 



These activities improve the basic skills of those entering * 
vocational education so they could benefit from vocational 
educa/tloti instruction. Instructional materials were developed 
tor the various occupational areas. 

Summary y The National System of Program Improvement is an effective and 

•Federal Jtat.'Ll'/^'r'^'r'' ^'"^""'"^ leadership activities at the 
Federal, State and local levels. These programs Influence the quality and 

Lcara^n:' ''h/h'''"' Prog,^ dollars by impacting on the 8 . s'staJe'and 

e^allt; «nH ;/ ? resources to be focused on such problems as access, 
X itZ: f -^^^P^nsiveness of the vocational education sys.tem toward meeting 
the needs of special populations including the handicapped, bilingual and 
a d1::Li:on ac'tiv'Jti'^' development, trainJn^, •planninTiuforltlon, 

rer;tct::;t^"nd^:o:^^^fL:tL:tnn^^^^ " ''-'^ "-^^^^ ^^^^^^ 



_D0P Linkage 



Over the past 5 years, the U.S. Office of Education, the Department of 
Defense, and the U.S. Coasf Guard have been joined together by formal aLee 
;:::du^:dt^^:b: availability of curnculi and inf tru^tioir^ erif L^^ . 
tJ:n:redlt?:n^;:::^r:r^^^^ " Postsecondary voca- 

was desT«ned 'and 'tn'IJ 7^"' utilization of military materials . ^\ 

was designed, and in 1978 a project was conducted to test the effectiveness 

relevln^'rn^Lalv'^'^ 7''T '^'^ -^-^^ns. and disseminating 

HIT A ;^?;l^'^«'^3(-^eveloped materials to schools and colleges, in the North- 
ed ^0 corre^noL' -^ich described 75 residential courses 
eSuc^ators In f Tc"^" distributed to vocational apd technical 

?he dlstrih, t f lT^ ''"'r* Oregon, and .Washington. 

The distribution of 268 catalogs resulted in 97 orders for materials. 

Ohio testing of this model system was carried out by 

sJgnifica' e" Fd' r P'^^^^^^''- °f -bpart 2, Programs of National 

in Voclt?on!7 FH %w ^976, a National Center for Research 

for in?or™hMon ' f.""^" authorized to serve as a clearlnghousa 
i. ^^ni ^ T '^ontiracts. This center, located at Ohio State University 
is mplementlng incrementally the results and recommendation3 of the four- 

InTliltrll IT"' f^n' '"f "^^^ acquis t"n 

vorJJon 1 i Department of Defense materials that are requested by 

vocational and technical educators nationwide. ^ . 
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Added Impetus to this Interagency linkage was provided by section 171 
(b)(3) of the legislation which directed th'afc; contracts should be made to 
convert to clvll^lan uae armed services materials involving iob preparation. 
The National Center identifies such course materials especially in new and 
emerging technologies whlc]i have high potential for supplying clvllltin 
training needs, USOE determines courses to be converted and prepares requests 
, f or proposals. The first conversion contract was made in 1978 and will result 
in strengthened curricula for trailing dental assistants and physician assis- 
tants in civilian technician-level programs. 

B 1 1 Tn^ual Voca t i onal Tra Inlng * . 

Support for bilingual vocational training was, f irst 'authorired under the 
Education Amendments of 1974 which added Part J to the Vocational Education 
Act of" 196). The Commissioner was authorized to support projects whl%h 
woukl provide bilingual voca|:ional l^rainlng to persons of llmited--Engllsh- 
speaking al)illty (LESA) who were Unemployed or underemployed and wete "unal)le 
to benefit frcjm English-Slanguage vocational training because of their 
language handicap. 

The 1975 Current Population Survey of the Bureau of the Census estimated 
that there were up to 12,715,000 persons 14 years or older with limited-English 
speaking ability. A large proportion of these persons need training and/ 
or a|jplstance to improve their employabillty or to upgrade their skills. 
More Importantly, however, a Bureau of the Census study in 1976 revealed that 
LESA populations have an unemployment rate wklch is approximately 3 percent 
greater that that of the English-speaking population. For the largest 
population of limited-English-speaking ability (Spanish-speaking) the rate 
Is^approximately 5 percent greater than that of the English-speaking population 

The Education Amendments of 1976 expanded the authority to Include not 
only bilingual vocational training but also bilingual vocational instructor 
training, and the development of bilingual vocational Instructional materials, 
methods, and techniques. The appropriation of $2.8 million was distributed 
among the three j>rograms. Sixty-five percent ($1,820,000) of the approprla-y 
tion is allocated for bilingual vocational training projects, 25 percent ) 
($700,000) of the appropriat iQp Is allocated fot bilingual vocational instruc- 
tor training projects, and 10 percent ($280,000\ for the development of 
materials. - ^ 

The purpose of the bilingual vocational training program is to prepare^ 
persons of. limited-English-speaking ability to perform adequately in a wo^K 
environment which requires English language skills and to fill the critical 
need for more and better trained persons in 'occupational categories vltay 
to both the people and the economy. Trainees acquire both vocational / 
skills and English to enable them to compete in the job market. Seventy- 
seven 1-year projJjcts have been supported since the program began in lj975* 
TVelve projects funded with fiscal year 1978 monies served Spanish, cHlneSe, 
and Indian speaking adults. 

A^llingual vocatldhal tralnlAg^project at the University of California' 
at Los Angelas has as its purpose Ihe training of persons of limited-English- 
speaking ability to become dental assistants. The trainees, work In dental 
offices and not^ only assist the dentist but also serve as a bridge between 
the Engl ish-speaJcing dentist and the non-English-speaking patient. 



CHlna Institute In America has trained Chinese- speaking parsons In Chinese 
cuisine. Of the almost 400 persons who have been trained In the project, not 
a single person has been unemployed or on welfare. Trainees have been placed 
at an average yearly salary of $9,000. 

r- . - - • 

. The purpose of the blllhgual vocational Instructor training la to meet 
the critical shortage of Instructors possessing both the Job knowledge and 
skills and the dtial language capabilities required -for adequate Instruction 
of persons handicapped by their limited-English-speaking ability. Three 
projects oupportiPd with FY 1978 funds are training 120 teachers. One project 
for the development of materials Is developing a monograph for planners, 
directors, and evaluators of bilingual vocational training projects. The 
results of a current longitudinal study assessing the impact of .this program 
as well as other efforts concerned with the needs of the bilingual population 
will be available In FY 1981. * 

Emergency Assistan ce for Remod-ella& Jind Reaavatlon iif Vocational Education - 
Facilities 



The attitude of Congress regarding the use of appropriated funds for 
renovation of vocational education facilities. and the replacement of "obsolete 
equipment has changed dramatically over the years. The Smith Hughes Act of 
191*7 (P.L. 64-347) specified that in order to receive the benefits of Federal 
appropriations for salaries, the Individual States\were required to provide 
and maintain both plant and equipment. No portion of any monies, appropriated 
could be applied, directly or Indirectly, to the purchase, erection, preser- 
vation, or repair of any buildlng(s), or equipment. The passing of the 
George-Barden Act (P.L. 79-586) in 1946 signaled the beginning of the concern 
of Congress for updating facilities and equipment, , Under the act's title I, 
funds were available to assist in the purchase of or rental of equipment and 
supplies. Title III (added by title VIII of h\e National Defense Act of 
1958, P.L. 85-864) specified that funds could"be used for acquisition, 
maintenance, and repair of instructional equipment* The Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963 sta^cted the trend of Congressional concern of providing 
for- the construction of area vocational schools and continued the concern 
for prpviding for equipment and operation of both area vocational education 
faoilities and residential vocational schools. The Amendments of 1968 
also provided for funds "to pay the Federal share of th^ cost of planning, 
constructing an^ operating residential vocational education facilities." 
The meaning of "operation" as defined. here Includes the cost of salaried,' 
equipment, supplies, and materials. 

Under, the Impetus of, these two acts, the number' of. area vocational 
schools Jumped from. 405 in 1965 to over 2,600 In 19-75. The Bducatlon 
Amendments of 1976 further provided for construction by permitting the 
States- to use funds undei^ .their Basic Grants to cover building costs. 

Despite 'these provisions, many of the more than 2,6,00 area vocational " 
schools built since 1963 hdve had little equipment replacement since. their 
construction. Since the average life of equipment is 10 yearr , thefce Is 
a constant artd critical need for repair and replacement. In addition, new 
legislative requirements, such as those of the Architectural Barriers 
Act of 1968, necessitate remodeling and/or- renovation of facilities to 
bettet serve spe|cial populations. . " ' . 
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^ In pAHslng P;L, 9A-A82» the Education Amendments of 1976, Congress 
titade clear that It saw the need for a scpatate provision designee! to remedy 
these problems. Subpart 4 "specif Ically provides for emergency assistance \ 
for tho remodeling and . renovation of vocational facilities and pdfttcularly 
Chose In depressed areas with high ybuth unemployment, ^t will provide 
Federal funds for updating facilities and equipment over and above those 
monies available to the States undetthe provisions of part A (State Voca- 
tional Fxiucatlon Programs) .and part BN^National Programs) of the 197& Act 



and through the Regional Commistaions, j 



Although .Congress authorized $25^000,000 to be^appropriate;! in FY 1^7S, fo 
subpart 4 it did rtot appear as a line item in the 1977 appVoi^rlations (availnbl 
for use In 1978JU ' i f ; 

Appalaohlan Reg;lohal Commission Program * 

The Appalaehlan Regional Development - Aet authorizes the Secretary of 
HEW to make grapts for planning, constructing, and operating area vocational 
schools and education, projects which will serve to demonstrate area-wide 
educational planning, service, and programs, with special emphasis on voca- 
tional-technical educaticwi, career education, cooperative and recurrent 
education, and guidance and counseling. -. 

The program operates uhcler an interagency agreement between the 
Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC) and the U.S. Offide^f. Education (OE) 
and is administered by OE Federal funds transferred from ARC. Since the 
program started in 1966, 1,120 conBtruction/equipment projects have been/ 
funded, resulting in consSruction of 655 arecT vocational school facilities 
which will serve an estimated 390,000 In-school youths per year when all 
are completed as well as providing adult evening programs;. Thi^^ concentration 
on area vocational schools reflects the basic mission of ^ARC to promote 
economic development. According to the ARC 1^78 Budget Statement, a greater' 
portion of secondary school students in Appalachia participate in occupational 
"vocational edlicatlon programs than In the Nation as a whale. 

During Fiscal Year 1978, ARC transferred $21 million dollars to the' . 
Office of Education to fund 136 project's, which- combined with $18.2 jnillion 
of State/ Iqcal funds provided a total program expenditure of $39.2 million. 

4 ' 

Since 1972, when Congress amended the Appalachian Regional Deve^^op-, 
ment Act to provide for demonstration projects, the number of this type 
of project has increased from 30 the first year to 81 in 1978. It appears 
that this trend will continue, with the majority of . construe tion being for 
additions op expansion of existing facilities. 
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The folldwing#are definitions ojf some terms frequently used 
throughout this reporf: 

1. Vocational education prograni Is a planned sequence 
of courses,, services, or activities designed to 
meet specific occupational objectives. Consumer ^ 
and homemaklng education is Included as a program. 
Responsibility for this planning is carried out 
at the State or local level. 

2* Vocational education program anrollmenfe is defined 
as an undupllcated count of students who are en-- 
rolled at some time during the! program year in 
, one or more courses identified \by the educational 

agency as part of a vocational^ Veducatlon program. 
As noted on page 1, some States! are not successful 
in fully unduplicating *this count. 

3. Vocational oducatipn program completer refers to a 
student who completes a vocational education program 

. as defined by the State or local Uducational agency 
and iedves school. In some StateW this includes n 
"e^ly leavers** who dcqulr^^ tnarkl^table skills and 
found employment in a fi^ld related to their train- 
ing. , 

\ - ' 

4. Vocational education program placement means a 
student identified as a completer whom the State 

'or local education agency has found\ to be employed, 
this is determined by a follow-up j:6ntact made 
between A and 1() months after the ptipgram ye^r. 

5. Program year means the period from July 1 to^ 
June 30 of the following year. 



6. Vocational education program expenditures^ mean the 
amount oT monies which State and local! education 
agejncles identify as being spent for tne construc- 
tion! operation, and administration of \vocatlonal 
education programs i \ 

\ - ^ 
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Programs, Fiscal Year 1978 •• XXII' 

Enrollment In Office Occupations, . - • 
by" Level and Cooperative Prdgrams,' . . 
Fiscal Year 1978 ;'^.v. . XXIII 

Enrollment .In Technical Education 
Programs, by^Level and Cooperative;-, 

Programs, Fiscal Year 1978 ^ XXIV 

Enrollment in Trade and IndustriaT ^ ^ ^ 

Education, hy Level and Cooperative ^ 

Programs, Fiscal Year 1978 , XXV 

Total Expenditures for Vocational 

Education from Federal and Matching /' 
V Funds, Fiscal Year 1978 % . . . . XXVI 

Vojcatlonal Education Expenditures for 
the Handicapped Under Section 102A, 
Vocational Education Amendments of * ^ 

1968, Fiscal Yeai: 1978 . XXVII 

Vocational Education Expenditures fpr x ' . 
the Disadvantaged Under Section 102A, ':\ 
Vocational Education Amendments of 

1968, Fiscal Year 1978 , . . . * .XXVIII 

Vocational fidvicatlon Expenditures for 

Persons with Limited-Eiiglish-Speaklng . ^ 
Ability Under Section 102A, Vocationa^^^ ^ \ 
Education AmencUnents of 1968, Fiscal 

Year 19/8 
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Vocational Education Expenditures for 
Adult and Post secondary Education Undec 
Section 102A, Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968^ Fiscal YpaV 1978 . 

Total Vocational Education Expenditures 
Under Section 120; Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968, Fiscal Y^ar 1978 

Total ^Vocational Eduoatioxi l^ependituxes 
Under Section 130, Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968, Fiscal Year 1978 

Total Vocjatimnal Education Expenditures 
Under Section 140, Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968, Fiscal Year 1978 . 

• 

Total Vocational Education Expenditures 
Under Section 150, Vocational EduQ^tion 
Amendments of 1968, Fiscal Year 1978 

Summary of Placements, Fiscal Year 1977 



1 
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EnKULXjnfifiX 


IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, BY PROGRAM AND LEVEL 
PROGRAM YEAR 3978 
(July 1, 1977 - Jun« 30. 1978) 




Proirws 


Total 


4 

Female 


Secondary 


Post- 
secondary 


Adult 


Grand Total 
<Undupl icata4) 


16,704,926 


8.419,428 


10,236.117 , 


2,089,170 


4^379,639 


For Mploytitnt 

^ Agrlcultura ^ 

Dlatrlbutlon 

Haalth 

Occupational hoM ac. 

Office 

Technical 

Tradai^ and Industry 


10,429,827 
1,006,542 
962,009 
758,808 
459,590 
3,312,475 
527,681 
3,402,722 


4,766,ft02 
173.824 
495, 738 
591,764 
378,965 

2,506.368 
93.001 
527,142 


4,940,997 
715,272 
397.429 
131,907 

1.934,722 
39,273 
1.469,828 


2,006.964 ' 
57,538 
248,109 
233.279 . 

m % * ao 
639,863 
330,441 
423,506 


3,481,866 
•233,732 
316,471 
393,622 
132,796 
737,890 
157,967 

1,509,388 


Special programs 
Cuid«nce 
Ramedlal 
Industrial arts 
Other N.l.C. 


3,509,351 
1,508,189 

10r,904 
1.49?, 790 

406.468 


1,139,720 
702.036. 
45,844 
256.611 
135.229 


3.223,774' 
1,455.126 
48,858 
1.479,121 
240,669 


51,173 
« 22,485 
20,042 
37 
8,609 


234,404 
30,578 

no AAA 

13,632 
157,190 


ConauMt and l{k»aiiaklns 


3.659.441 


2.946,101 


2,795,949 


52 » 340 


8X1,152 


i 

J 


♦ 




• 

0 

V 


^ A 

4 


V 

1 



Coopar- 
«tiv« 



580,316 

562,666 
28,610 

193 1,046 
23,909 
39,751 

132,661^ 
7,754 

136,930 

27,393 

1,634 

36S 

114 
25,280 

1,687 
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ENROLLMENT IN VOCATIONAL KDUCATIOH JIY PBRSONS WITH SPECIAL NEKDS, BY LlEVEL 

PROGRAM YEAR 1978 
/ (July. 1, 1977 - Jun« 30, 1978) 



Areas of Special 
Naad« 

Handicapped 



Total 



355,269 



Fenala 



136,600 



Sacondaty 
257,237 



Poat- 
sacondary 

3A.989 



Adult 



Cofiipla- 
tlona 



63,043 8,979 



Llnitad-English- 
speaking ability 

(LESA) 



Disadvantaged 



87,046 



1,794.631 



Special Prograns for dlsadvaritaged 
section 140 

(102(b)) 165,022 



Work-study 



Depresseil areas 



38.611 



44,389 
809,125 

69,666 
16,429 



1,753,193 1,289,976 



49,996 
1,237,607 

79,849 
30,147 
1,286,061 



19,039 
215,995 

24,845 
7,670 
38.811 



18,001 * 3,139 



341,029 89,941 



57,952 



794 



428,321 
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ENROLLMENT* VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. BY RACIAL/BTHNIC GROUPS 

PROGRAM YEAR 1973 
(July 1» 1977 - Jun€ 30, 1978) 



Grand Tbtal 
All Enrollment 
(Undup lien ted) 

AMrlcAn Indian 
and Alaskan Natlva 

Rliick, Non-Hispanic 

Asian uud Pac'if ic 
Islander 

Hispanic 

Whits* Non-Hispanic 



Totol 

16,262,957 

112,999 
2,425,899 

>■ 199.543 
1,109?169 / 
12,415,^7 



8.206,591 

55,438 
1,260.834 

102,532 
581,849 
6,047,842 



S<condary 

10,037.560 

65,838 
1.7)9,274 

115,100 
. 757,061 
7,360,287 



P08C- 

gacondary 



2,082.^4o 

17,^63 
206,113 

37,338 
113,475 
1,708,157 



. AdulC 

4,142,851 

29,698 
480,512 

47,105 
238,633 
3.3-*o,903 



*Inf oruuit loi\ not avuiljtbliji for M«lae «nj Guam. 
po»Cii«condary ualy. 



« 
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> ENHOLLMBNT AND COMPLETIONS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, BY IHSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 

PROGRAM YEAR 1978 



Instructional 




■ 


Per- 




Poet- 




Coopera*- 


Comple- 


Codt i 


tnd Title 


Total 


Female 


cent 


Secondary 


••condary 


Adult 


t;lve 


tions 


01. 


Agriculture Total 


1 t UUO 1 DH£ 


1 71 Q*)/. 
1./ J,o£H 


• 

1/ . ^ 


tic O T 

715,272 


57,538 


233.732 


28.610 


181.014 


01.0100 


Ag. Prod. 


coo o/.f. 




1 J. 3 


3A1 , 399 


19,452 


168.095 


9.799 


80.459 


01.0200 


Ag. Supplied/ atrv. 


33,022 


5.980 


18.1 


23,8A6 


4,762 


- 4.414 


4.222 


9.38-3 


01.0300 


Ag. Mechanics 


133,576 


6,619 


A. 9 


108. 6 3A 


3.633 


21.309 


3.231 ' 


34.457 


01.0400 


Ag. Products 


12,680 


1,973 


15.5 


8.97A 


1.218 


2.488 


1.477 


3,481 


01.0500 


Ag. Ornamental 
















horticul. 


130.836 


58,879 


A5.0 


83,923 


17.450. 


29.463 


3.346 


32.765 


01.0600 


Ag. rPBOurces 


2A.517 


5,176 


21.1 


17.253 


4,853 


2.411 


. ,570 


6.923 


01.0700 


Forestry 


22,382 


2,96A 


13.2 


17.822 


3.344 


1.216 


> 622 


4.639 


01.9900 


Other 


120,583 


21.392 


17.7 


113, A21 


2,826 ^ 


4.336 


5.343 


8,907 


04- 


Distribution Total 


962,009 


A95,738 


51.5 


' 397. A29 

■ • 


248.109 


316.471 


193.046 


279.720 


04.0100 


Advertang. serv. 


U,760 


9a76 


f 

.51.6 ' 


5.836 


7.844 


4.080 


1.682 


4.243 


04.0200 


Apparel & accea. 


32,012 


26,220 




21.273^ 


8.386 


2.343 


11.995 


11.821 


04.()!)00 


Autonotiva 


9,050 


1,0A0 


11. A 


7.010 


524 


1.516 


3.953 


3.923 


04.0400 


Finance and credit 


A8,7A5 


30,537 


62.6 


3.206 


20.207 


25.332 


2.243 


10.419 


04.0500 


Florlstry 


7,767 


6,397 


82.3 


2,2A6 


387 


5,134 


967 


2.267 


04.0600 


Food diatrib. 


37,117 


17.950 


A8.3 


^6,307 


2,386 


8.424 


17.975 


18.990 


04.0700 


Pood aarvicea 


57,277 


32.158 


56.1 


3A,A93 


4.002 


18.782 


21.276^ 


21.661 


04.0800 


GaneVal jnerchand. 


284,230 


158.A28 


55.7 


178.68A 


43.420 


62.12« 


66.168 


10^.484 


04.0900 


Hdve.y bldg.y 










/ 








Mtlsy etc. 


A, 837 


1.2A1 


25.6 


4,324 


175 


338 - 


2.883 


2.527 


04.1000 


Heme furni$hinga 


A.A35 


2.868 


6A.6 


2.3)1 


858 


. 1.206 


1.440 


1.724 


04.1)00 


Hotel & lodging 


19.276 


8.316 


43.1 


2.540 


9.422 


7.314 ' 


1.695 


3; 495 


04.1200 


Induatrial D)k^g. 


22,012 


7.558 


34.3 


2.260 


14.415 ' 


5,337 


4»730 


3.769 


04.1300 


Inauranca 


16,773 


6.427 


38.3 


773 


3.305 


12.695 


454 


2.875 


04.1400 


International trade 


1.096 


427 


3«.9 


181 


156 


759 


112 


337 



3 • , 
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iMtruetloMl 






Per- 


Cod« and Tltl« 


Total 


' Female 


q#nt 


04.1500 


Personal <tirv.. 


19|314' 


10,328 


53.4 


04.1600 


P#trol«iMi 


A. 318 


642 


14.8 


04. 1700 




194,365 


84^829 


43»6 


AA 1 Qf\f\ 

W . loOO 


R«c. & tourira 


26,860 


17,078 


63.5 


04 . 1900 


Traasportation 


17,069 


6,405 


37.5 


04 . 4OOO 


Ret. trade » other 


23,524 


12,332 


52.4 


04 . 3100 


Wholesale, trade. 








- ^ 


other 


4,500 


1,699 


37.7 




Other 


109,672 


53,682 


48.9 


\l/ Jf 


Health Total 


758,308 


591,764 


77.9 


U/ 4UIUI 


Dental aaaiatant 


21, 724 


20,643 


95.0 


07 .0102 


Dental hyglenlst 








(aaaoc . ) 


7,465 


7,295 


97.7 




Dental lab. tech* 


4,185 


1,821 


43.5 


A7 ni 00 


other dental 


Y ICY 
1,251 


889 


71 .0 


n7 n*>A*i 


nea. lab* aaslat. 


17,988 


14,061 


78.1 


07.0299 


Other med. lab. 










tech* 


5,464 


4,275 


78.2 


A^ A^AI 

07 .0391 


Nursln'g, assoc. 








degree 


115^940 


105,073 


90.6 


A 7 A^AO 


Prac • (vo^c) nurs* 


94 » 874 


89,309 


94.1 


A7 AIA') 

07,0303 


Nurs. asst. (aide) 


117,495 


101,016 


85.9 


A7 A^AC 

07.0305 


Surgical tech . 


one 

3,895 


3, 332 


85.5 


07.0399 


Other nursing 


49,386 


42,847 


86.7 


07 .0401 


Occupa . therapy 


2,531 


2,277 , 


89.9 


0/ .0<»02 


Physical therapy 


*3,310 


2>711 


81.9 


07.0499 


Other rehab. 


2,819 


2,170 


76*9 


07.0501 


Radiologic tecli> 


10,583 


7,571 


68«9 


07.0503 


Nuclear med. tech. 


343 


199 


58.0 


07.0599 


Other riKdiqlogic' 


317 


211 


66.5 


07.6600 


Ophthalmic 


2,758 


' 1,293 


46.8 


07.0700 


Environ, health 


4,049 


2,188 


54.0 


07.0800 


Mental heal||h^ tech. 


14,837 


11,430 


77.0 


07.0903 


Inhal. therpy tech. 


14 ,008 


8,289 


59 .1 


07.0904 


Medical assistant 


31.973 


2«,t96 


91.3 


0)»0906 


Health, aide 


15,699 


13.475 


»5.8 


07.0907 


Med. emerg. tech. 


88,092 ' 


26,412 


,. 29.9 


IR2 








• 





Poat> 




CooD#ra*- 




Secondary 


•.condary 




tlve 


^ tions 


1 7.547 


3 679 


8 088 


4 A20 




3,933 


200 


l«5 


2.563 


2,117 


4,^287 


90 279 


99 799 






4,451 


11,381 


11,028 


.2,009 


6,418 


4,124 


7.258 


5 687 




4 1 ^4 


15,865 


3,239 


4-^420 


,8,449 V 


7,879 


3,088 


15P 


. 1,262 


1,847 


' . 1,692 


62.630 


16,436 


30,606 


31,538 


17,639 


131.907 


233,279 


393,622 


23,909 

\ 


202,061 


8,09,5 


6,048 


7;591 


1 

1,523 


8,013 


119 


6,852 


• ■ 

494 


57 


2,360 


911 ' 


2,215 


1,059 


224 


1,234 


558 


66 


627 


65 


516 


3,541 


10,262 


3, '785 


527 * 


3,894 


546 

• 


. 

3,247 


-• 

l.,671 


173 


1,329 


572 


95,319 


20,049 


2,213 


24,895 


8,424 


25,496 


60,95iJ 


994 


14,399 


34,650" 


3.527 


79, H8 


4,875 


42,325 


212 


. 1,462 


2,221 


95 


1,381 


5,43^ 


3,483 


40,470 


1,064 


7,003 


138 


l',772 


621 . 


38 


820 


580 


2,4«6 


264 


188 


854 


447 


1,639 


733 


236 


421 


301 


9,500 


1,182 


370 


3,090 


13 


329 


1 


15 


88 


19 


, ' 217 


81 


27 


51* 


124 


2,008 


626 


26 


577 


330 


2,870 


849 


75 


230 


> 504 


9,250 


- 5,083 


341 


2,807 


343 


8,010 


5,655 


^59 


3,168 


11,841 


7,200 


12,932 


945 


10,288 


10,541 


1,249 


3.909 


1.540 


5,217 


989 


13,017 


74,086 


492 


23,748 



> 

. 163 



- " . Inftttudtlonal 
Cod» »nd Titlt 

07.0909 Mortuary scltn. 
07,9900 Other 

09.01 Consumer & hmka. 

Total * 

09.0101 Compreh. hmkg. 

09.0102 Child devel. 
OSr.OlOB Clothing & .tax. 
09.0104 Consumer ed, 

09.0106 Family rel. ' 

09.0107 Foo*>& nutrl. 
09.01' -8 Hoae^ngt. 

^ 09.0109 Housing « home 
fumi«hing 
09.0199 Other 

09.0*2 *Occup« home ec. ^ 
Total 

09.0201 Care 4 niid. 

of child. ' " 
09.0?02 Cloth. ra^tC, prod., 
serv. 

09.0203 Food mgt., prod., 

serv. 

09.0204 Home f urn. .'equip. 

serv. 

09.0205 Inat. & home mgt. 
09.0299 Otheir 

14. lOfflce occup. 3,312,475.2,506,368 7y.6 
Total • - 



Total 


Finale 


Per~ 


1,513 
125,909 


466 
93,315 


30.7 
y 74.1 


3,659,-441 


2.946,101 


80,5 


1,434,941 
' 260,25!2 
jg65.456' 
^85,805 
264,117 
427,769 
52,682 


1,158,267 
' 221 1*28 
341,052 
133,895* 
184,451 
334,667 
38,194 


80.7 

OH . y 

^3.3 
' 72.0 
6Q ft 

78.2 
72.4 


161,567 
506,852 ' 


, 137,971 
■396,476 


85.3 
7«f.2' 


459,590 


378.965 


87. i 

- 


;53,A78 


wo, 592 


91.6 


70,807 


' 65,411 


92.3 


151,134 




^69.6 


29,222 
17,751^ 
37,198 * 


24,640 
14,330 
28,703 


>84.3 
8(^.7 
' 77.1 



14.0100^ 
14.0201 


Acctg. & coraptg. 
Computer & > 


588,971 


389,448 


66.1 


14.0203 
14.0299 


consolit opar. 
Programmers 
Other bus. , data 


50, 66^' 
83,479 


30,265 . 
42,082 


59.7 
50.4 


14.0300 


processing 
Piling) office 


84,015 


C^2,509 


62.4 


14.0400 


otchines 
Info, ^ptonunic. 


719,267 


593,614 


82.5 




occupations ' 


45,400 


27,390 


60.3 



ERIC 



* 

Secondary ' 


Post- 

AO n n r1 ii v*%f 

V c Vi< V 1 1 u c| |r jr 


Adult 


tiva 


Coapla- 
tlons 


57 

42.229 


1,394 
14.3fti 
» ' 


62 

69,299 


15 
7,431 


307 
23,046 


2,795,949 


' 52,'^40 » 


• 

811,152 


I»687 


0 


1,295.177 
170,251 
198,179 
103,171 
211,124 
302^ 399 
38,923 


.«.950 

H , JH 1 

6.181* , 
7,713 

S ASA 

8,100 
. 1.073 


130,814 . 

o5,460 
161,096 ' 

74,921 

«»/ ,339 
117,270 V 

12,686 


263 
337 
55 
48 
- 21 
318 
4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


92,664 
384.061 


2,537 
7,591 


66,366 
115,200 


79 

562 


0 

A 

u 


252,566 


. 74,228 * 


132,796 

« 


39,751 

• 




64,442 


. 51,541 


37,495 ' 


7,700 


36,487 


41,791 


3,V50 


25,266 


2,980 


.17,767 


102,526 


-10,230 


38,378 


19,411 


'41,578 


6,174 
7,930 
29 703 

.P 


4,133 
1,364 


18,^15 
8,457 

A ODC 


702 
2,980 
5,978 


5,243 
4,686 
6,919 


1,934,722 


639,863 


737,890 


132,666 


728,189 




151,074 


129, 971 


14,084 


119, 56^ 


22,489 


47,312 


16,378 
13,679 


997 
3,060 


11,519 
11.165 


29,495 ^ 


^ 27,230 


27,296 


2,199 


22,915 


551,883 ^ 


^4, '655 ] 


L22,729 • . 


39,039 


174,592 


^ 17,035 


13,907 


14,458 


1,479 


/ ' ft 

11,144 



I 



< 
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Instructional P«r~ 



Cod* and Tltla 


TotaX 


?*Ml* 

r 


cent 


14.050j5 


Mtls. , aupport 9 










transit ^tc\ 


4,198 


2,032 


48,4 


14.0600 


Personntlf trg. * 










and rtlatcd 


58,717 


34,330 


58.4 


14 .0700 


Sttno. » Mcy . t 










and relattd 


700,586 


653,369 


93.2 


14«0o00 


Suparvty . » & 










udm. irgt. 


212,792 


92,116 


43.2 


lA .0900 


Typing & ral. 


584, 247 


467,554 


80.0 


lA • yyVV 


Other 


180,137 


121,659 


67.5 


1 


Tacrknlcal Total 


527,681 


>3,001 


17.6 


iO« 0101 


Aaronaut. tacn* 


5,591 


856 


15.3 


lf> • OlO J 


Arcnicac • tacn . 


30,660 


5,245 


17.1 




Aka#«A At.AMW 

Auco. cacn. 


14,041 


588 


4.1 




vrIlCu]XL.BX LVCII . 


5,492 


1,924 


35.0 


10* oiup 


Livii cacn. 


30,100 


2,081 


6.9 


lO • UlU / 


CiivCLncBx cQcn* 


25,032 


833 


3.3 


lO • UlUo 


17 ■ A A ^ .^i>Vi% ^ jr% ** A M 

ijieccroiiic cacn* 


90,306 


6,604 


7.3 


JL\7 • \JX\I 7 


- bXV\. Ii> I V^m\.(lllX . 










(•ccn . 


4,298 


253 


5.8 


1 A ni 1 n 

lO • uxxu 


Pviw4 iprvn l^ffihi^l t*A#^\% 


. 8,612 


588 


6.8 


If. ni 1 1 

XO • l/XXX 


xnsiuowLju ^vcii* 


18,056 


2,390 


13.2 


XO • uxx,^ 


XJiBLriiinnLn. uvcn. 


3,681 


224 


6.0 


10* Oil J 


nacnanicai tacn* 


30,168 


3,159 


10.4 


10 •nill*4 


naciurgxcai* i>acn* 


1,529 


97 


6.3 


l0« 0117 


O A J AM ^ 4 M t ^ ^M*«M 

ociantinc ciaca 










tech. 


15,887 


7,348 


46.2 


10* OOUl 


vjOuBnarc lai p hoc 










trng. 


8,874 


1,367 


15.4 


16.0602 


Pira and flra 










aafaty tach* 


29,147 


1,969 


6.7 


16.0603 


Pbraatry tach* 


3,292 


536 


16.2 


16.0604 


Qcaangtaphc. tach* 


2,709 


822 


30.3 


16.0605 


Pollca aclanca 


105,457 


>. 25,714 


24.3 


I6v9901 


Air t>oll* tech. 


183 


37 


20.2 


16.9902 


Water ''and waata 










water tech. 


•7,254 


377 


5.1 


16.9900 


Other 


' 87,312 


29,989 


34.3 



Secoijidary 



Poat- 

aactndary / 



Adult 



i 

Coopara- 
tlva 



tlona 



2^711 


. 869 


618 


0 A C 

945 


OA 1 

991 


16,928 


13.848 


27,941 


6,571 


14,858 


389,78/1 


152,182 


158,617 


37,138 


170,167 


18,264\ 


138,791 


55,737 


4,101 


29,078 


141,219 


1Q AAn 

14,979 


lAl^ K%k 

23,939 


10, juy 
6,75r-^ 


18,114 


39,273 


330,441 


157,967 


7,754 


94,305 


1,083 
3,228 

1 , lUl 

995 

TOO 

4,120 


\ 3,526 
22,509 

lU , /*0U 

a,530 

1 A 

I** , J JO 

12,038 

3o,OoJ 


982 

4,923 
9 1 an 

Z , loU 

967 

X«4 9 J7O 

8,874 

99 <^7*i 
ZZ fDfj 


^57 
508 

^90 
JZ7 

12> 

Of J 

688 

1 91 A 


1,041 
4,910 

9 *I^A 

896 

J, /wX 

2,607 

17 91 ^ 
X/ ,ZXO 


342 
356 
361 
296 

84 


3,213 ' 
4,956 
, 10,200 
2,192 
99 9on 

\ ZZ, Z7U 

?l 1,036 


743 
3,300 

.7,4^5 
,1.193 

0 t ^z / 

409 


32 
i27 
154 
6 

4 


' 971 
1,639 
2,183 
645 

524 


- 3,465 


• 9,858 


2,564 


395 


4,848 


136 


6,582 


2,156 


57 


1,325 


525 
138 

88 
2,665 

17 


11,733 
2,282 

\ 2,423 
^ 76,238 
163 


16,889 

8-72 ' 

198 
26,554 
3 


113 
110 

40 
1,312 

11 


3,6l5 
543 
362 
ll,5li 
9 


48 
8,858 


\ 1,645 
50,048 


5,361 " 
28,406 


38 
1,418 


557' 
20,675 


• 






157 * 





\ 



Inttrwtlotuil 






Per- 




Poat- 




Coopeni- 


C<Mq>le- 


Cod* and 


Titl» 


Total 


re««lt 


cent 


$«cond«TY 


•eeondAry 


•Mult ' 


ttv« 


tiona * 


17. 


T & I Total 3, 


,402,722 


527,142 


15.4 


1,469,828 


423,506 


1,509,388 


136,930 


856,388 


• 

17.0100 


Air condtg. 


79,357 


1,706 ' 


2 a 


22,065 


14,698 


42,594 


1,301 


1,8,272 • 


17.0200 


Appl. r«palr 


19,758 


1,157 


5.8 


13,344 


1,113 


5,301 


689 


5.948 


17.0301 


Body & fndr. 


93,339 


2.468 


2.6 


49.879 


10.039 


33.421 


3.153 


29.401 


17.0302 


Auto. mech. / 


340,686 


17,557 


5.1 


210.300 


34,970 


94.416 


12,806 


99,528 


17.0399 


.Other «utoBK>tlv« 


108,980 


11.678 


10.6 


59.014 


6.733 


44.233 


' 4.213 


26,782 


17.0400 


Aviation occup. 


36,814 


3,641 


9.8 


9,293 


9,582 


17,939 


419 


6,459 


17.0500 


Bluapmt. rdg. 


16,856 


2,639 


15.6 


1,387 


1,330 


14,139 


49 


2,892 


17.0600 


Bus. nch. nnt. 


3,962 


430 


10.8 


1.511 


577 


1,874 


163 


1.217 


17.0700 


CoarcL art occ. 


52,966 


30,686 


57.9 


\ 20,854 ' 


22,289 


9.823 


829 


10.975 


17,0800 


CoarcL fahry. occ. 


7,108 . 


731 


10.2 




368 


4.890 


94 


1.135 


17.0900 


Conrcl . phtgy . 


40,185 


14.861 


36.9 


10,863 


14.302 


15,020 


518 


7,960 


17.1001 


Carpentry 


162,313 


6,209 > 


3.8 


97,359 


14.129 


5T).825 


.6,355 


44.625 


17.1002 


Blectrcty. 


95,382 


2.643 


2.7 


36.62§ 


4.938 


53,815 


1.253 


18.373 


17.1004 


Masonry 


44,723 


1.065 


2.3 


26.055 


1.395 


17.273 


^21 


11.891 


17.1007 


Pliabg. & pftng. 


43,995 


686 


1.5 


9,349 


2.184 


32.462 


960 


8.312 


17.1099 


Othc. conatrr/mnt. 


130,991 


7,560 


5.7 


73,278 


12.259. 


45.434 


7.084 


32,133 


17.1100 


Cstdl serv. 


19,895 


2.919 


14.6 


9.875 


757 


9.263 


4,123 


5.406 


17.1200 


Diesel mech. 


25,859 


589 


2.2 


7.448 


6.382 


12,029 


939 


7.303 


17.1300 


Drftg. Occ. 


152,327 


21,989 


14.4 


97,151 


> 24.448 


30.728 


3,105 


33,294 


17.1400 


ElectrL occ. 


118,022 


7,262 


6.1 


30.065 


6,709 


81.248 


1,387 


24,349 


17.1500 


Eltrnc. occ. 


146,294 


11.504 


7.8 


72.040 


21.299 


52.955 ' 


2.570 


35,217 


17.1600 


Fabric mnt. acrv. 


2,865 


1.176 


41.0 


1,679 


169 


1.017 


278 


701 


17.1700 


Mgt. development 


76,01* 


24.814 


32.6" 


f 1.521 


17,328 


57.165 


1,391 


18.650 


17.1900 


Grphc.. a rts occ. 


108,584 


29,218 


26.9 


77.798 


11.485 


' 19,301 


3.639 


26,920 


17.2000 


Indattl. atow engy. 


582 


156 


26.8 


312 


152 


118 


40 


114 


17.2100 


Instr. mnt. a rep. 


4,547 


764 


16.8 


929 


876 


2,742 


146 


913 


17.2200 


Maritimi^ occ. 


9,096 


524 


5.7. 


• 2,472 


999 


5.625 


336 


1.103 


17.2302 


Machine shop 


117,069 


5,022 


4.2 


56.646 


10,428 * 


49,995 


3.975 


32,588 


17.2303 


Mach. tool ot)er. 


14,232 


945 . 


6.6 


5.289 


3.051 


5,912^ 


3d9 


3,437 


17.2305 


Sheet metal 


45.694 


1.670 


3.6 


20,017 


1.713 


23.964 


729 


6,571 


17.2306 


Welding and cutng. 


205,486 


5.960 


2.9 


5.6,759 


30.302 . 


118,425 


2,321 


51.772 


17.2307 


lool & die mkg. 


8,475 


242 


2.8 


..-^ ^06 


778 


6,891 


98 


"2.396 


17.2399 


Other Htlwrkg. oc 


58,709 


3.779 


6.4 


44,862 


2. 386 


11,461 


2.695 


17,5hb 


17.2400 


MfttlrgyL otc. 


4,213 


403 


9.5 


1,257 


275 


2,681 


86 


400 


17.2601 


Barbering 


4,184 


1,545 


36.9 


1,033 


526 


2,625 


44 


1.094 


17.2602 


Coametlgy. 


97,947 ^ 


91,628 


93.5 


64.613 


7.608 


25,726 


1,483 


27.215 


17.2699 


Other pranl. »ery. 


6,114 * 


2,765 


45.2 


3,878 


329 


1,907 


1,826 


2.118 


17.2700 ' 


Plastics occup. 


7,608 


1 . 796 


23.6 


4,597 


404 


'2.607 


333 


1.943 ^ 


17.2801 


Firefighter trng. 


186,472 


10.228 


5.4 


1.8H 


12,477 


172,184 

'1 


364 


78.542j^ 



InritructloTuil 
Cods and Tltl« 


•Total 


Female 


Per- 
. 

cent 


17.2802 


Law enfcant. crof . 104.194 


20,612 


19r7 


17.2899 


Other pub. scrv. 


66,991 


27 ,929 


41.6 


17.2900 


Qty. food occ. 


54,468 


26,867 


49.3 " 


17.3000 


R«frlgeraelon 


8,973 


195 


2.1 


17.3100 


Small eng. rep. 


52,524 


2,056 


3,9 


17.3200 


Sta." engy. arc. 


14,021 


576 


• 4.1 


17.3300 


Textile prod. & 










fabric 


45,641^ 


34,601 


75.8 


17.3400 


Leather vrkg. 


1,93^ 


474 


24,5 


17.3500 


Upholstering 


22,136 


10,383 


46.9 


17.1600 


Woodworking oco. 


89,620 


10,654 


11.8 


17.9900 


Other 


243*520 


* 60,161 


24.7 


99. 


Special pro- 




V 






grama Total 


3,509,351 ' 


1,139,720 


32.4 


99.0100 


Gr(k Guld. ( re- 










vocational) 


1,508,189 


702,036 


46.5 


99.0300 


Remedial 


101,904 


45,?44 


44.9 


99.0400 


Industrl arts 


1,492,790 


256,611 


17.1 


99.0600 


Other N.B.C. 


406,468 


135,229 


33.2 



f 

* I 



170 

erJc 









Coopera- 


1 Coap],9~ 


Secondary 


secondary 


• Adult 


• tive 


tlona 


3,930 


54,768 


45,496 


^ 895 


21,744 


4,980 


14,915 


47,096 


1,721 


7,346 


29,254 


e^,211 


19,003 


9,988 


14,389 


2,243 


1,620 


5,110 


171 


2,260 


29,126 


• 2,272 


21,126 


1,053 


13,171 


1,588 


221 


12,212 


■ 65 


3,639 


* 17,149 


■ 3,603 


. 24,890 


3*143 


12,755 


1,183 


.120 


627 


124 


677 




mi 


im 


2M 




109,861 


22,480 


111,179 


43,868 


50,059 


3,223,774 


51,173 


^- 234.404 


.27,393 


0 


1,455,126 


22^485 


30,578 


1,634 


0 


48,858 


20,042 


33,004 


365 


0 


1,4?9,121 


37, 


13,632 


114 


0 


. 240,669 


■8,609 


157,190 


25,280 


0 



171 



NUMBCR OF TEACHERS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM YEAR 1976 
(July 1. 1977 - Jun« 30. 1978) 



Vocational Programt ? Total 

Grand Total (undupllcatcd) 354,175 

Occupational Prog^rams 311,681 

Agriculture 17,668 

Distribution 22,086 

Health 28,569 

Consumer and homemkg. 41,630 

Occ. home economics I 12,174 

Office ' 69,980 

Technical \ 21,498 

Trades and Industry 87,856 

. Other 10,220 

SRCclal Programs 43,992 

Group guidance 25,211 

Industrial arts 14,941 

Remedial 3,840 

Cooperative (9,389) 

.Disadvantaged " • (25,059) 

Handicapped (11,698) 
Limited- English-' 
Speaking Ability 

(LESA) (2,145) • 

By Level 

Secondary F.T.E. 154,727.7 

.Postsecondary F.T.E. 56,057.9 

Adult ^ . 

Full-time 18,621 

Part-time * 105,965 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EXPENDITURES, BY LEGISLATIVE PURPOSES AND SOURCES OF FUNDS 

(INCLUDES FY 1978 and FY 1977 CARRYOVER FUNDS) 
PROCRAM YEAR 1978 (July 1. 1977 - Jnne 30. 1978). 



Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 as Amended 

Grand Total* 



Total 
Expenditures 



Federal 
Expenditures 



Per- 
cent 



State/Local 
Expenditures 



$ 5.575,769,885 $ A95,A05.073 8.8 $ 5.080,364.812 



Section 120 



A, 879. 818, 710 



376.388,254 7.7 



4.503.430,456 



Section 130 



239.781,388 



64.687,914 27.0 



175.093.474 



Section 140 



27,971,361 



16.987,397 60.7 



10.983,964 



Section 15Q 



428;198,426 



37.341.508 



8.7 



390.856,918 



^Financial data includes tentative fiscal reports from some .States. 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ALLOTMENTS AND FEDERAL EXPENDITURES. BY LEGISUTIVE PURPOSE 

. (FY 1978 FUNDS ONLY) 
PROGRAM YEAR 1978 (July i. 1977 - June 30, 1978) 



Votatlonal Education 
Act of 1963 as Amended 

Grand Total* 



Section 120 
Section 130 
Section lAO 



1978 Federal 
Allocation 

. $577,393,865 
413.210^646 
103.302.662 
19.962.802 



Federal 
>- Expenditures 
and Obligations 

$375,977,376 
278.185,406 ' 
57.901.532 
11.58^.176 



Unobligated 
Balance Carried 
Over Into FY 1979 

$201,089,286 
135.117.882 
45.424.290 
8.384.102 



Section 150 



40.917.755 



28.307.262 



12.619,667 



^Financial data includet tentative fiscal reports from some States. 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EXPENDITURES, BY LEGISLATIVE PURPOSE AND SOURCE OF FUNDS 

FY 1978 FUNDS ONLY „ ' 

" * PROGRAM YEAR 1978 (July 1, 1977 - June 30, 1978) 



Vocational Education 
^ ct of 1963 »s Amended 

.Grand Tfotal* 

Section 120 ^ 

Section 130 

Section 140, 

■ I 

^ Section,, 1,50 



Total 
Expenditures 

$ 4,989,706,462 

. 4, 345, 15*4,820 

. 231,233.575 

20,011,177 ^ 



' 393^306,890. 



Federal Per- 

E xpendlturfes cent 

$ 315,V1.^1^ 7.5 
2?78,185,406 . 6.4 

» 

57.901,532. 25. a> 

■11,583,176 57.9 

^ 28,307,262 7.2 



State/Local 
Expend itudy 

$ 4,613,729,086, 




4.066,969,4] 
uti"^ 173.332.043 
8, 428, 001 

364.999,628 



^Financial data includes tentative fiscal report^ from some States, 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EXPfiNDITURBS, BY LEGISLATIVE PURPOSE AND SOUR^ OF FUNDS 

FY 1977 CARRYOVER FUNDS ONLY 
PROGRAM YEAR 1978 (July 1, 1977 - Jun« 39, 1978) 



Vocatldhal Education 
Act of 1963 M Aaandad 

Grand Total* 

S€Hct ion 1:10 ^ 
Sac t Ion 130 
Section lAO, 
Sac t Ion 150 



Total 
Exptndlturcs 

$ 586,063,423 
534,6*3390 
8,5^7,813^' 
7.960,184 
34,891,536 



Federal 
Expand It urt« Percei\t 

$ 119,427,697 20.4 



98, 202, 84a X8.4 



6,786,382 
5,404,221 
9,034,246 



79.4 
67.9 
25.9 



State/Local 
Expenditures 

$ 466^635,726 
436,461,042 
1,761.431 
2.555k*63 
25.857,290 



I. 



, '^financial data include* tentative ' fiiical report* fron aowe, States. 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EXPENDITURES FOR NATIONAL PRIORITY PURPOSES. (SECTION 102(a))* 

PROGRAM YEAR 1978 . ^w^vu;; 

(^Inly 1, 1977 - Jun<j 30, 1978) 



. Handicapped 



Disadvantaged 



Limited English- 
Speaking Ability 
(LESA) 



^ P-ostHecondary^ 
and adult 



Total 



$232,613,30:3 
470,045,548 



* 19,009,579 
1,504,472,583 



Federal 



104,176,339 



Per- 
cent 



$44,769,374 ' 19.2 . 
78,081,710 16.6' 



2,450, 172 12.9 



6.9 



' State/Local' 
$187'843,929 



391,963,838 



16,559,407 



1,400,296,244 



Per- 
cent 

■ 80.8 



83.4 



. 87.1 



"93.1 



*Financlal data includes tentative fiscal reports from some States, 



r 



IS I 



ERIC 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EXPENDITURKS 
UNDER SECTIONS OF THE ACT AS AMENDED* 
PROGRAM TrtSAR l,9l78 
FY 1978 AN!) FY 1977 CARJ^YOVRR tVmS 



Vocational Education 
t -J? !L. .1963 a« Aa*h d«4 

GrAnd Total 

Se<;tiQi> 120: 
Voc. programi 
' Work-Mtudy 
Cooperat Iva 
Energy 

Const rue tl6n 
l'all~Clifte .persnl. 
Stlptndt 

Placement sarvlcea 
Industrial arts 
Supporttva aervicaa 

for voman 
Day-cart sarvlcaa 
Displaced homcmakars 
Residential schools v 
Contracted ins true. 
State admin. ^ 
Local^^adrain. 

Sj^cUon, 130; 
. RCU 

Guidance/ counsel . 

Preservice/ Ihservlce 
activities 

Overcoming sex bias 
^ State ^m. 

Lock I ivim. 

Section 1^0; 

Se ction 130:> 
^ Non conomidally 
depressed areas 
educ. progms. 
* Ancillary services 

Economical l.y (Jeprease^ 
^reas 

educ. progms. 
Ancillary services 



Total 



Federal 



Par- 
cent 



State/ 

Local 



A, 879, 818,^710 
3,861,657,44* 
16,213,332 
98,1192, 779 
863,521 
144,963^735 
1,343,431 
360,121 
1,210,666 
59,875,741 

586^496 
805,160 
2,432,778 
3,789,281 
3,117,679 
70,468,790 
146,385,169 
-> 

239,781,388 
36,^385,612 
130,949,817 

32,719,^30 
4,370,369 
13,432,503 
21,923,857 

27,971,361 

428,198,426 



213,161,611 
7,626,4^ 



Section 



Handicapped 
Di9advantaged 
LESA 

POBtsec. ft adult 



376,388,254 
301,855,877 
6,774,321 
11,194,8(65 
269^48 
15,223,506 
1,310,495 
360,121 
339,522 
1,071,592 

74,911 
36^018 
718,490 
894,200 
203,503 
32,340,093 
.3,667,909 

64,687,914 
20,059,221 
23,851,290 

11,469, 733 
1,184,403 
7,627,857 
495,410 



/ 



201v870,656 
5,539,715 

2,226,141,013. 
232,613,303 
470,045,548 
19,009,579 
1,504, 472. -583 

*Flnanclal data Includes tentative fi»6a 
rf^Fund* ^b«k*o from section 120 and 130. 



7.7 
7.8 
41.8 
11.4 
31.2 
10.5 
97.5 
lOO.O 
28.0' 
1.8 



12.8 
4.5 

29. 

23. 
6. 

45.9 
2.5 



,5 
.6 

,■•5 



27.0 
.55.1 
18.2 

35.1 
27.1 
56,8 
2.3 



16,987,397 60.7 



37,341,508 

/ 

11,880,880 
2,496,580 



20,756,802 
. 2,208,246 

229,477,595 ■ 
414 JW, 374 
78,081,710 
2,4.50,172 

104,176,339 

1 reports from 



8.7 



5.6 
32.7 



4,503,430,456 
3,559,801,5*i9 
9,442,011 
,86,987,914 
594,373 
129,740,229 
32,936 
0 

871,144 
58,804,149 

511,585 
769,142 
1,714,288 
2,895,081 
2,914,176 
' 38,128,697 
142,717,260 

175,093,474 
16,326,391 
107,098,527 

21,249.497 
3,185,966 
5,804,646 

21,428,447 

10,9^83,964 
390,856,918 



201,280,731' 
5,130,864 



10.3 181,113,8 

39.9 3,331,469 

10.3 l,996,663!'SlB 

19.2 187,843,929 

16.6 391,963,838 

12.9 16,559,407 
6.9" 1,400,296,244 
some States. 



Per- 

cet\t;^ 



$5,575,769,885 $495, 405,, 073 8.9 5,080,364,812 91.1 



. 92.3 
92.2 
58.2 
88.6 
68.8 
89.5 
2.5 
0 

72.0 
98.2 

87.2 
95.5 
70.5 
76.4 
93.5 
54.1 
97.5 

.73.0 
44.9 
81.8 

64.9 
72.9 
43.2 
97.7 



39.3 

f 



91.3 



94.4 
67.3 



89.7 
60.1 

89.7 
80.8 
83.4 
87.1 
9^.1 



rpTAL iNMlLMfNT IN VOCATIONAL lOUCATION FOII THC UNITIO STATIS AND OUTIVINO ARf^j. t970 



tTATt 



TOTAL 



FIMALf 



PCI 



SCCONDAtY 



TOT ACS «0.7O4 
ALAS AHA 319 
ALASKA 43 

AttZdNA 344 

ARKANSAS 146 
CALIFORNIA 3,094 
COLOffAOO 146 

CONNfCTICUT 161 

OILAVAfll 67 
blSTRICT Of cot. 17 
rLORIDA 697 

QCOROU 411 

HAWAII 63 
IDAHO 6 1 

ILLINOIS 731 

INDIANA r. 196 

IOWA 313 
KANSAS 115 
KINTUCAY 364 

LOUISIANA 399 

NAINf 94 
HARVtAND 349 
MASSACHUMTTS 341 

MICHIQAN 379 

MtNNCSOTA 439 
MlSSItSI^I tSS 
MISS0U9I 333 

MONTANA 33 

NI9IIASKA 10O 
NCVAOA 39 
NiM HAMPSHIftI 93 

JltSlY 937 

V MCXICd 66 
W YORK 1.4 14 

NORTH CAROLINA 631 

NORTH. DAKOTA . 59 

OHIO 003 
OKLAHOMA t7Q 
OMOON 336 

MNNSYLVANIA .434 

RHOOC IStAND 63 
SOUTH CAROI^INA 365 
SOUTH DAKOTA 30 

TINNtSSIC 399 

TlXAS t.046 
UTAH " y 63 

VERMONT / 35 

VIRGINIA 430 

WASHINOrON . 365 

WIST VIRQINIA 134 
WISCONSIN ' 343 

WYOMING .34 

AMERICAN SAMOA 3 
N. MARIlflAS IS. 3 
OUAM 

PUERTO RICO. 167 

jlRUST TCRRITOR/' 4 
VIRGIN TSUANDS 5 



.936 6.419.439 
.907 99.096 
.630 30.393 

.9fa f39\430. 

.764 74.099 
, 199 1 .094.405 
.067 93.399 

.933 93.037. 

.446 2,9.737 
.779 9. 453 

.309 516.500 

.467 316.633. 

v603^ 34.745 
.899 ^ 34,466 
.336 346. 6t3 

.069 97,673. 

.609 197.349 
.311 63.339 
.460 135.733 

.385 139,467. 

.079 36.3t6 
.306 t77,999 
.933 tai,964 

.63t 3t9.639. 

,774 199.161 
,949 93. 103 

. t97 130. tta 

,999 13.049. 

,904 97.310 
.070 13.993 
,910 33.497 

. 197 411,969. 

,977 35.600 
,97 1 774.973 
, 336 . 366^,793 
,967. ... . .36. 09V. 

,339 407.661 
,063 71.699 
.979 103.990 

.310 ifl3.979. 

.93^ 38.963 
.896 13f.401 
,093 17,046 

,996 133.766. 

.710 940. 193 

.545 40,533 
.958 13.193 

.363 212.673. 

.365 197. 160 

J^i3 60,080 
.813 "172.933 

.299 16. 1 13. 

«093 918 
.18.1 1.307 
O O 
.434. ... .92.^36. 
.913 1.951 
.279 3.771 



90.4 10.3)6 
45.0 193 

47.6 .37 
.53.8 133 

50.4 100 

51.7 1.044 
96.4 73 

.97.4 136 

44.0 43 

53. 1 15 
!ri.7 995 

.52.6 381 

54.6 4 1 
47.1 34 

48.0 931 
.49.9 113 

99.9 93 
53.9 73 

91.3 168 
. 93 . 7 304 

46.4 39 
90.9 376 
90.4 193 

.96.7 330 

45.9 170 

44.1 119 
96.3 191 

.90.4 19 

97.0 97 
44.3 30 
44.3 43 

.44.4 741 

93 . 3 90 

64.7 939 
43.9 ' 287 

.47. 1 43 

60.7 ' 569 
40.9 93 

-49.8' 191 
.48.8 397 

49.1 93 
-45:9 149 

56.6 33 

.45. 1 180 

91.6 966 

49.0 70 

50.8 17 
.49.4 37 1 

51.1 136 

41.3 66 

50.4 143 
.47.0 33 

43.8 1 

55.3 3 
0.0 

.49 3 154 

39 . 7 4 

63.4 5 



117 
999 

563 
764. 
689 
444 
996 
803. 
266 
813 
531 
615. 
707 
479 
607 
467. 
437 
396 
990 
930. 
039 
998 
968 
339. 
918 
849 
073 
976. 
367 
936 
776 
966. 
330 
939 
878 
353. 
|I99 
074 
839 
754. 
339 
807 
798 
633. 
411 
471 
354 
316. 
576 
174 
7JK> 
966. 
719 
181 
0 

471. 

561 

*!?31 



POST- 
SICONOARY 

3.069. 170 
5. 551 
9.964 
74.0^4. 
80S 
688.633 
37.003 

9.301 . 

8.243 
438 
61 .633 
. . . . .1.335. 
i1.T49 
2.007 
150.743 

33. 159. 

9.072 
9.731 
6.314 



AOUtT COOFCRATIVt COMPLfTIONS 



903' 
39. 130 
16.833 

.96.931. 
46.904 
14.497 
40,483 

O. 



19.840 
3.681 
3.850 
.33. 133. 

1,338 
198.347 
69.861 
. .4.778, 
17.759 
9.550 
33.507 
.33.851 . 
3.494 
38.654 
0 

.24.071. 
133.493 
9^083 

O 

.37.893. 
45.649 

7,029 
39.644 

323. 

276 
0 
O 

. . 1 ,666. 
35,2 
0 



4,379.639 
60.268 
9.394 

47. 124. 

45.270 
361 . 133 
^16. 166 

15.839. 

15.937 
1.538 
340. 155 

28,517. 

10. 146 
15.413 
48.876 

59.443. 

221.296 
:16.394 
89. 176 

94.456. 

29. 137 
33. 180 
30.022 
. . .'.62.379. 
^ 221 ^352 
92.600 
40.631 

3.909. 

27.397 
4.863 
' 6.282 
. . . 162.069. 
17. 109 
330.699 
263.497 

if. 436. 

219.677 
73.499 
4 1.536 
. . .142.709. 
7.299 
97.437 
9.294 

91. 302 . 

346.646 
2.992 
8.604 
. . . 121. 155. 
203. 164. 
61.414 
159.389 
O. 



580 

10 
1 

..11 
6 
26 

10 
. . . 7 
2 
1 

29 
. . 16 
1 
1 

36 

. . 10 



4 

9 

; . 7 
2 
17 
4 

.26 
14 
3 
12 



1 

. 17 
3 
20 
20 
. .2 
48 
6 
10 

6 

2 

. 10 
80 
3 
1 

. 19 

a 

2 
9 



98 
0 
O 

.31 .298. 
0 
48 



316 

.432 
.066 

617. 

591 
,072 
.656 
,432 . 
,388 

107 
.674 

524. 
.734 
.470 
. 120 
.349. 
0 

.567 

369 

412. 
.940 
,499 
.446 
.763. 
.424 
.909 
.749 

730. 
.039 

423 
. 102 
.06O. 
.383 
.332 

736 
.028. 
.326 
.701 
,529 

649. 

366 
.806 
.044 
,119. 
» 181 
.6R1 
.000 
,379. 
.787 
,571 
,901 
,454. 
78 

no 
o 

,896. 
1?6 
O 



2.449. 

30. 

10. 
33. 

17. 
427. 

29. 
20. 

10. 



77. 
.64. 
9. 
6. 
139. 
. .29. 
29, 
31. 
19. 
. .31. 
11. 
27. 
'17. 
.190. 
•9. 
23, 
26. 
..11, 
19. 
4. 
6 

..79. 
9. 

99. 

. . .7. 
220. 
62. 

ai. 

. 196. 
12. 
29. 

i. 

. .69, 

110. 
12. 
9. 
. .42. 
40. 
13. 
19. 



191 
656 

661 
693. . . 
022 
909 

254 
196. . . 
87^ 
O 
943 
140. . . 
286 
739 
153 

910. . . 

718 

681 

102 

939. .'. 

7BO 

466 

200 ^ 

339... 

602 

247 

669 

434... 

603 

791 

063 

999... 

694^ 

O 
742 
939 . . . 
166 
346 
441 
337... 
606 
998 
127 

724. . . 
179 
886 
609 

oi;i. . . 

46? 

380 
939 ' 

. ,0. . . 



pcr 

14.6 
13.9 
24 M 

. 13.7 
11.9 
20.4 
17.2 
. 12.4 
16.1 
0.0 
7. 
. 16. 
14. 
12. 
19. 
. 13. 

9. 
27. 

7. 
. 12. 
21. 
7. 
7, 
.47. 
19. 



.21. 
1 . 



203 
153 
O 

750. 
340 



.9 

.9 
.6 
'.9 
. 1 
.0 
.9 
.4 
.2 
.2 
.T 
.6 
.1 
.6 
. 1 
12.6 
11.4 
«47.6 
19.6 
16.4 
11.4 
. .9.4 
13, t 
0.0 
16.0 
. 13.3 
27.4 
39v6 
9.4 
.36.4 
19. T 
10.0 
23.6 
.22.2 
'10.6 
19.6 
37.7 
. .9.7 
10.4 
10.7. 
9.9 
. .0.0 
9.6 
7.0 

.11.6. 
•27.2 
8.2 



V 



fNWLLWWT IH VOCATIONAL AOtlCUCTimf <2 OIOIT TOTAL), gV LIVtL, ANO COOftHATIVt ^TOQUAMS. ItTt 



tTATi 



TOTALS 

ALABAMA 
ALASKA 

AIII20NA 

AMANSAS 

CAMFORMIA 

COTOPAOO 

CONNECT ICOT 

DELAWARC 
DUJRICT OF COL. 
FLORIDA 

QIOIIQIA 

HAWA 1 1 

. IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 
KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MA INI 

MAIIYLAND 

HASSACHUStTrS 

MiCHtQAN 

MINNESOTA 

MlSSlSStPf^l 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 
NfVAOA 

NEW HAMPSHIRfe 

NEW. JERSEY. 

Nrw MEXICO 

aw YORK 
RTH CAROLINA 
NORTH. DAKOTA. . . ; . , 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

MNNSYLVANIA 

RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTK DAKOTA 

TENNCSSet 

TEXAS 

UTkH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHlNQtON 
WIST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMIR (CAN SAMOA 
N. MARIANAS IS. 
CkJAM 

mUTO.RICO 

TRUST TERRITORY 
VlffOIN ISLANDS 



TOTAL 
f ,00«.S42 

322 

8.913 

22.368 
88.990 
S.2 18 
... . 2. 390 
2.014 
120 
38.977 
. . . 2^.389 
2.6 10 
8 . 096 
33. 778 
. . . 24.24 1 
39.75 1 
10.630 
22.BS2 
. . . 22.893, 
1.358 
9. 122 
3.869 
. . . 19.547 . 
94.688 
23.21 1 
22.306 

3.920, 

1 1.473 
^ 1.179 
2. 129 
. . . . 3.883. 
9.762 
23.061 
3aU836 

42. 174 

37.073 
7.237 
. . .22.246. 
1.213 
18.969 
9.7 19 
. . .22.097 . 
117,929 
9. 196 
1.918 
. . 34.028 
26. #29 
6.67 1 
39.490 
. . .2.474 . 
19 
130 
O 

. . .4.047 . 
932 
46 



. F€MALI 


^►CT 


SECOHbARY 


SECONDAMY 


173 . 824 


17 


.2 




97 . 5«98 


2! 692 


7 


.2 


39.749 




110 


34 


v1 


293 


98 


2.410. . 


. .27 


.0. 


6.372. . 


1.872. 


1 . 908 


8 


. 9 




0 


28.944 


32 


.5 


98. 127 


23.488 


1.245 


23 


.8 


3.678 


973 


838. . 


. .39 


0 


2 . 098 . . 


90. 


462 


22 


.9 


1 .679 


199 


2 


1 


.6 


68 


0 


f\ 390 


21 


.4 


31.800 


1. 1 19 




. . 16, 


.8 


26.223.^ 




981 


22 


.2 


^ 2.449 


146 


662 


1 1 . 


, 1 


9.291 


187 


6.282 


18. 


9 


28. 186 


4.302 




..11. 


7 


20.275. . 




«3. 167 


7 . 


9 


If .001 


1.229 


1 . 142 


10. 


7 


8.920 


622 


2.346 


10. 


2 


17.884 


19 


1 .704. . 


. . . 7 . 









AOULT COOPERATIVE COMPLETIONS 



203 
'1 . 735 
1.451 
v.3.931 . 
10.932 
1 .942 
2.949 
.... 361 . 
1. 166 
393 
477 
1.393. 
1 .435 
7.228 
9.987 
.. 1.024. , 
8.960 
3. 170 
.1.933 
. .4.993. . 
488 
3.060 
■ 474 
. I 1.992. . 
18.262 
886 
373 
. .3.951. . 
7,748 
664 
4.537 
. . . .490. . 
0 
60 
0 

. . . . 164. . 
142 
0 



1 .019 
4.499 

1 .972 



14.9 
33.8 
37.9 

. .29.2 14.406 

19 9 
8 3 

13.2 
...9.2.. 

10 1 

33. 3 

22.4 
.34.8. . , 

24.9 

31.3 

16.9 

.11.8 6.974 

21.2 23.974 
8.9 ^ 20.440 

26.7 9.161 
.20.4 16.377 

40.2 1.213 

18.1 ^ 12.689 
8.2 4.3p7 

.9,0 TT21.038. 203 

19.9 97.631 ' 1.464 

17.0 9.074 •69 

19.4 1.698 O 

. 10.4.'. . . . ,25.649. . . .' 351 

28 8 20.100 2.014 

9.9 #.360 192 

12.7 26.800 92 1 

. 18. 1 2.40t 73 

0.0 19 O 

91.9 130 Q 

0.0 0 0 

. .4.0 1.089 O 

19.2 901 1 31 
46 I J kJ o 



3 

329 
142 

794. 

23.991 2,006 
19.991 398 
17.883 639 

.3.794 O. 

8.625 974 
1.133 46 
1 . 787 336 

.3.086 O. 

9.617 . 107 
16.612 3.720 
29.422 4.02 1 

. .494. 
1.781 
271 
838 
. . 198. 
O 
601 
0 



0.0 



233.732 
t. 186 

1 1 

668 . 

2.004" 
7.335 
567 

242. 

176 
52 
6.058 

162. 

15 
698 
1.290 
. .3.892. 
19.925 
1.468 
4.949 
.1.062. 
340 
294 
1.791 
.... 387. 
28.731 
6.862 
3.984 

126. 

1.674 
0 
0 

. . 797. 

38 
2.729 
3.493 
. . 1.989. 
16.419 
16.362 
1.238 
- .9.671.-, 
0 

9.679 
1.408 
. .. .896. . 
98.434 

93 
220 
. .7.832. . 

4.719 
\ 1. 1 19 
7.769 

0. . 

0 
0 
0 

.2.062. . 
0 
0 



28.610 181. 014 

490 4.791 
20 69 

179. . 1.973. 

749 3.723 
1.113 23.996 
997 880 

0 442. 

477 591 
19 10 
1.222 3.720 

0. . . 3.692. 

99 ^ 620 

0 ^1. 1 16 

2.379 ■ 7» 161 

. . .960 4.046. 

0 6.848 
204 2.6^6 
199 2.814 

49 3.964. , 

140 615 
781 1.014 
288 221 

. . *708 7.768. , 

2.400 11.379 
19* 3.347 
- 932 2.492 
69 1.779. , 



3.306 
170 
9i8 

. 1. ito. 

1. 138 

0 

7.117 



196 
16 
84 

. . . 142 
133 
348 
961 

* . 462 K348.. 

^293 19.784 
379 4.863 
2.061 1,296 

. . .939 6,233.. 

0 337 
37 3.949 
968 829 
137 4.40ii. 



9,991 
17 1 
84 

. . .926. 
490 
91 
742 

0. 

0 
0 

o 

. . .0. 
3 
O 



9.939 
844 

990 
.2.324. 
4.003 

701 
4.316 



19 
26 

O 

1,940. 
299 
19 



PCT 

17. • 
13. f 
18.3 

• . 17,« 

le.t 

26.9 
18.9 

. .18.4 
27.3 
8.3 
t.« 

. « 19.0 

2:|.7 

18.3 
21.3 

. . 16. • 
17.3 
24.7 
12.9 

. . 19.9 
49.3 
19.7 
9.7 

: .49.9 
20.9 
14.4 
10.9 

. .46.9 
28.9 
14.4 
26.9 

. .30.9 
19.7 
0.0 
21.9 

. . 18.9 
48.9 
13. t 
17.9 

. .38.0 
27.7 
18.9 
14.4 
. 19.9 
8. I 
16.3 
28.9 
. .6.9 
14.9 
10.9 
12.1 

. .0.0 

«00.0 
20.0 
0.0 

.38.0 
27.7 
41.9 



ERIC ' 



iNMlLftlfNT IN OlSTtieUTlVf EDUCATION (2 OIQIT TOTAt > . BY LEVf t . AND COOTCRATIVE PttOOHAM. 1»7# 



•TATt 



TOTAL 



TOTALS t«2.00« 
ALABAMA 7.26 1 

ALASKA 3.3Q7 

AHIZONA 31.420 

ARKANSAS 9.8 16 

CALIFORNIA 1«r.036 
COLORAOO 10.431 

CONNECTICUT 4. 169 

DELAWARE 2,094 
DISTRICT OF COL. 699 
FLORIDA 61.699 

GEORGIA 7.936 

HAWAII 3.666 
IDAHO 3.290 
ILLINOIS 51.233 

tNDIANA 6.626 

I9WA 6.909 
KANSAS • 9.324 

. KENTUCKY 12.23P 

LOUISIANA 7.920 

MAINE 2.069 
MARYLAND 7.126 
MASSACflUSETTS ^ 9.297 

MICHIGAN 30.9*2 

MINNESOTA 29.604 
MISSISSIMI 8.6ai 
MISSOURI 14.479 

MONTANA 1.276 

NEBRASKA 9.2S4 
NEVADA 720 
HtW HAMPSHIRf 1.067 

NEW. JERSEY 2 1.299 

NEW MEXICO 3.942 
NEW YORK 39.966 
NORTH CAROLINA 39.002 

NORTH. DAKOTA 2 . 306 

OHIO 56.946 
OKLAHOMA 7.960 
ORtQON n.652 

MNNSYLVANIA 16.394 

RHODE ISLAND 1.234 
SOUTH CAROLINA - 6.361 
SOUTH DAKOTA 1 . 395 

TENNESSEE t6.099 

TEXAS' 69.212 
UTAH 4 . 702 

VERMONT * 774 

ViRQ'kNIA 46.940 

VASHINQTON 40.3^6 
WEST VIRGINIA 3.361 
WISCONSIN 25.954 

WYOMING 2.793 

AMfRtCAN SAMOA O 
N. MARIANAS IS. . 2 1 

QUAM ^ O 

PUERTO RICO 6.396 

tRUSt TERRITORY ID 
^VtRtolN ISLANDS 26 



FEMALE 
• 

499.736 
3.664 
1 .366 

. 13.393. 

3. 394 
69.691 

9.701 
. .2.906. 
969 
906 
44. 382 
.C3.620. 
2. 199 
1 .626 
24.272 
. .4.918. 
3.993 
2.629 
7. 34Q 
. .4.901 . 
966 
3.641 
5.270 
. 16.216. 
12.649 
, 9.073 
6.906 
. . . .697. 
2.604 
443 
994 
11 .272. 
. 2 . I Ji 1 
21 .^26 
20.917 
. . 1 .093. 
29.364 
4.660 
, 5.627 
. 10.000. 
741 
4.384 
724 
. .6.639. 
34. 182 
1.973 
299 
.29.629. 
16.914 
2.020 
12.994 
. . . .939. 
0 
6 
0 

. .9.274.- 
6 
21 



^CT 



SECONDARY 



ROST- 
SECONOARY 



ADUL T COORERAT I VE COMPLE T IONS 



279.720 
3. 1 15 



91.5 


39f .429 


* 246 . 109 


3 16. 47 1 


193 .046 


SO. 4 


H.62t 


30 • 


610 


3.i70 


42 . 6 


1 1 335 


906 


964 ' 


486 












96 ^ 3 


3 . 279 


0 


2 . 943 


2 . 646 


91.4 


37. 102 


104.626 


29.310 


4.876 


94 . 6 ' 


9 . 206 


2 ^367 


2 .636 


9.814 












47 . 1 


1 . 692 


0 


162 


489 


96. 7 


666 


0 




;i62 


64 . 3 


3 1 .974 


8 . 109 


41 . 976 


5.073 










■ a^i 


96 . 6 


1 . 763 


1 . 496 


969 


792 


90.0 


2.008 


136 


1. 106 


1 . 103 


47 . 3 


26 . 849 


16 . 294 


* 6.094 


A AAA 

9 .066 










*% Aa<> 


44 . 6 


2 . 264 


1 . ^93 


9.292 


0 


49 . 3 


2 . 390 


dU3 


2 . 4 J 1 


1 . 16t 


60 . 0 


9 . 492 


49 


2.732 


2 . "9 1 7 


. 96 ■ 8 . . . , 










47.2 


1 . 76 1 


. 69 


239 


999 


910 


3.062 


2 . 929 


1 . 1 19 


3.969 


OO ■ Q 


6 . 392 


1 . UU2 


1 . vOJ 


1 . J2V 






A 


A OA*' 


...... 6 . 1 40 . 


90. 1 
97.6 


W . 9 1 1 


D.I J4 


4/\ Add 


WL. f lA 


9.032 


863 


2.906 


2.039 


47 . 6 


to. 392 


^1,728. 


2 . 399 


6.714 


94 . 5 . . . . 










49.9 


3 . 4 14 


691 


949 


1 .093 


61.5 


. 131 


^586 


3 


14 


91.9 


682 


89 


96 


231 


. 93 . O . . . » 


..11. 240. . . 


A <1 I A 

....4.314.^, 






6 1.6 


2. 9 1 1 


0 


1 . 03 1 


1.912 


94.0 


20.077 


15.613 


4.096 


4.446 


93 . 6 


% 1 1 733 


3.112 


24 . 1 97 


6 »002 


47.3. . . . 










49 . 6. 


2 1 .637 


1 ,067 


36.024 


17, 736 


98,3 


3.667 


496 


3.617 


3.511 


47 . 4 


2.952. 


1 1 694 


7 ,646 


1 . 279 


60 . 9 ... . 








3^073. 


60. 0 


939 


196 


103 


20 


92.4 


9 . 666 


2.399 


336 


9.666 


916 


1 . 262 


0 


1 33 


1 , 262 








A *>AA 


49 3 


24:360 ' 


' 22.723 


22. 109 


24. 760 


41.4 


3.324 


1.043 


339 


1.379 


32.9 


. 311 


0 


463 ^ 


* 124 


92. 7». . . 


18.367. , . 


1.69r. . . 






46.6 


7.607 


7.094 


25.697 


5.326 


60. 1 


. . 2,447 


271 


643 


2.403 


90. 0 


6.407 


9.^94 


10.493 


1.693 


3^4 . 1 . 










0.0 


0 


0 


0 


Q 


28.5 


21 


0 


0 • 


21 


0.0 


b 


0 


0 


0 


62 6. 


. . .3.676. . . 


o \ • 






60.0 


0 


10 


0 


9 


79 . O 


28 


0 


0 


0 



1 .639 
43. 142 
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197a 



fTATI 

TOTAgi 

AlAtAMA 

ALASKA 

AtllOWA 

ARKANSAS 

OAl IFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNICTICUT 

OILAWARC 

Oismicr Of COL. 

FLCrtJlOA 

QIORQIA.' 

HAWA 1 1 
KOA^K) 

iLLfNOIS * 

1M)IANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KINruCKY 

tOUISUNA. . , 

MAINI- 

MAftVLANO 

MASSACHUSCTTS 

MICHIGAN 

MlNNCSOtA 

mSSlSSIPf^l 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 
NIVAOA 

NEW HAMPSHim 

Nl¥. JIRSCr. 

fku MEXICO 
NE¥ YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
OHIO 

OKLAfK)MA 

OREGON 1 

nNNSYLVANIA. ! 

RHODE ISLANO 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNCSSCC 

.UXAS 

UTAH 

VtRHONT 

VIRQINU 

WASHtNQTON 
WIST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN - 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 
N. MARIANAS IS. 
GUAM 

RUERTO.RICO 

TRUST TERRITORY 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 



TOTAL 



Tsa 
a 

1 

a 

a? 
a 

. 3 
2 



46 

. .7 



1 

34 

. .a 

7S 
4 

S 

. .6 
S 
9 

a 

.26 
25 
4 
9 



1 

. t7 
2 
S3 

es 

. . 1 

30 

a 

7 

.22 
1 
7 

. t3 
36 
S 



. .9 
21 
10 
22 



.aoa 

.973 

.031 
.560. 
.423 
.279 
. 700 
.741. 
.547 
402 
,459 
,614. 
642 
.951 
.672 
,765. 
,721 
665 
B19 
169. 
42:^ 
9aa 

676 

04a. 

712 
674 
695 
663. 
.762 
* 572 
. 112 
.620. 
.345 
.966 
. «27 
. 396. 
.374 
.349 
.666 
.501 . 
.362 
.681 
673 
.a66. . 
.716 
.280 
627 
.220. . 
.979 
064 
. 126 

. ;t96 . . 

16 
1 

. 945 . . 
30 
66 



MMALC 

591.744 
5.677 
966 

. ,6,707. . 

6.330r 
97.691 
6. 300 
. .3, 326, . 
2. 157 
376 
36.325 
. .9.274. . 
595 
1.739 ^ 
29.730 ' 
. .6.052.\ 
60.763 
4.334 
5. 143 
. .6.425. .* 
3.614 
6.699 
7.487 
.22.712. . 
17.522 
3.556 
6.691 
. .619. . 
'3.777 
452 
924 
. 15.212. , 
2.044 
45.634 
42. 190 
.. 1.313. . 
20.084 
5.635 
5.596 
. 19. 1 14. . . 
1. 147 
6.497 
690 
. 10. 129. . . 
29.879 
4.032 
593 
.7. 109. . . 
15.431 
4,695 
16.542 
- .267. . . 
18 
1 

O 

. 1.682. . . 
22 
65 



RCr^ SCCONpARV 



WST- 

scconoarv 



ADULT COOPIRATIVC COMRLC^lOMS 



77.9 
89.9 

99.4 

. .75. 1, 
75. f 
77.7 
72.4 

. .88.9. 
84.6 
93.5 
78. 1 

. .82.4. 
70.6 

. 93.9 
12.8 

. .89.4. 
80.2 
89.0 
88.3 

. .93.9. 
66.6 
87.0 
86.2 

. .87. 1. 
68. 1 
76.0 
87.9 

r 93 . 3 . 
78.9 
79.0 
83.0 

. .86.3. 
87. 1 
84.9 

^64.7 
. 93 . 9 . , 
66. t 
88.7 

r73.0 

.84.9.. 

8:^.9 

84-.^ 
96.5 

.73.0. . 

81.3 

76. 3 

94.5 
.77. 1. . 

70.5 

46.6 

74.7 
.90.2. . 
100.0 
100.0 
0.0 
./86.4. . 

73.3 

98.4 



131.907 / 
2.6S0 

,li2 

450. . . 

1.040 
18.611 
802 
, . 1 . 307 . . . 
1.292 
271 
4.970 

. .4.504 

O 
223 
8.434 

. . 1.875 

680 
37<l ^ 
.717 

. . .854 

703 
1.418 < 
2.512 
.8. 164. .. . 
3.570 
164 
1.515 
52 



1, 



../.It 



480 

<25 
394 
r.765. , 
1.045 
18.028 
6.070 

. . .hw . . 

4.301 
1. 120 
929 
.5.321. . 
347 
1.399 
231 
.3.467; . 
5.513^ 
4.406 
373 
.2.454. . 
676 
f .038 
560 
. . . 159. . 
O 
1 

cT 

. . .592. 



233.279 
0 
986 

.. .7.262. 
805 
44.705 
^ 4,450 
.1.726. 
1.099 
131 
10,582 

124. 

674 
34 

22.607 
. .3.311. 
2.561 
1.237 
9*25 

0. 

61 
7.311 
.3.050* 
. 13.793. 
5.447. 
2. 165 
5. 183 

0. 

1.628 
164 
538 
. .6.695. 

466 
27.523 
6.212 

194. 

4.512 
1.589 
2.959 
. .4.789. . 
784 
3.7^56 
O 

. .2.354. . 
14.663 
P30 
0 

.3.029. . 
6«223 
1.652 
2.715 

137. . 

<6 
O 
O 
. .O. . 
30 
O 



393.622 
4.223 
203 
. . .3.868. 
6.578 
23.963 
3.448 

706 . 

156 
0 

30.907 
. .2.966. 
168 
1.594 
3.731 
. , 1.579, 
72.490 
3.250 
3. 177 
. .6.015 
4.659 
1.259 
3. 116 
.'.4.091 . 
16.695 
2.345 
3. 197 

611. 

2.674 
283 
180 
. .7. 160. 
834 
8.415 
52.64!^ 
. . . .439. 
21.561 
3.640 
3.784 
. 12.391. 
251 
2.526 
442 
. .8.045. . 
16.540 
45 
254 
. .3.737. . 
14.981 
7.374 
18.851 
O. . 

o 
o 
o 

. U353. . 
0 
0 



V 



23.909 
320 
39 

77 . 

397 
2.440 
153 

O, 

65 
272 
a,059 
301. 

o 

6 

1,417 
. 1.J0t1 . 
O 
17 
63 

43. 

122 
131 
129 
. 1.656. 
■ 116 
130 
346 

O. 

3 
O 
56 
... 298 ."^ 
72 
606 
3W 
. . . Iil., 
1,260 
123 
593 
. , ,467. . 
O 
14 
O 

. . . 245 . . 
7.049 
107 
57 
. . . 33 1 . . 
632 
60 
35 

0. . 

9 
1 

O 

. , .47. . 
14 
0 



9. 

.3. 



203,061 

. . .3. 143. 
1.469 
32.641 
2.426 
. . .a. 014. 
819 
110 
.510 
.837. 
304 
472 
9.749 
. .2.644. 
t4.970 
3«945 

a. 106 

. .2.058. 
737 
3.396 
1.281 
.16.606. 
5.400 
1.518 
2.470 

464 . 

3.320 
59 
449 
..6. 191. 
870 
O 

15.549 

971. 

16.736 
3.050 
2.48? 
. 10. 193. . 
922 
1.982 
542 
..3.886. . 
10.047 
1.281 
345 
.3,040. . 
3.044 
1.532 
205 



9 

1 

O 

.987, 
12 
15 



22. t 
70.6 

...97.1 
17.4 
37.3 
, 27.6 
...63.9 
32. 1 
27.3 
20.4. 
. . .37.2 
36. 1 
26.4 
29. 1 
...39.0 
6.6 
60 .6 
36.9 
. .29.9 
13.6 
23.9 
14.7 
..63.7 
21.0 
32.4 
24.9 
..69.9 
46^,6 
10.3 
40.9 
..39.1 
37. 1 
0.0 
23.9 
. .69.4 
61.6 
49.0 
32.3 
. .49.3 
66.7 
29.9 
90.6 
.29.0 
27.3 
24.2 
66.0 
..32,9 
13.9 
19,2 
0.9 
..,0.0 
60.0 
100.0 
O.O 
.50.7 
40.0 
22.7 



, ERIC 



IMOILMNT IN COWSUItCH AND MONCIMKINO V»R(KWAi»S (2'01O!T TOTAL). iV LtVCt . AND COOFCtATIVt PfHKlftANS, fV 1t7t 



STATt 










» POST - 










TOT Al 






A E pmun ADv 

3CLtv7rA/AKT 


c A f^nun A Bw 
«CL»UnAJAPCT 


Mil li T 

AuUL T 


COOPERATIVE 


COttFLET IONS 


TOT At5 


3.609. 44 f 


2 . 946 , 101 


8D 9 


2.795,949 


52 . 340 


• 1 1. 192 




1,687 


0 


ALAIAMA 


43^ 


A 7 DQA 


AA A 


94 , ¥4 V 


Q 


^ A ^ 

483 




90 


0 


ALASKA 


* 5 92S 


4 402 


7fl ft 


A O 1 A 




• A A 

169 




38 


Q 


AIII20NA. . . . 


63 9B 1 


A 7 


TA n 


A A AT O 




4 1 A ^ Y 










42 . 232 


35 . 578 


84 . 2 


99(482 


0 


2.750 




0 


0 


' CAL IFOQNlA 




9AA DA 1 


AM n 


« 1 J , 1 v 1 


44 . 053 


02 , 662 




449i 


0 


COUORAOO 


30 97 1 




7 A A 


OA R ^ 0 
« 9 . 94 V 




D. 4 22 




^ 0 


0 


CONNCCT ICUT 


97 Ann 


7nn 


AA A 


OA 0 1 A 


- f\ 


0 A A 0 








UtLAwAIIC 


2 .027 


1.718 


84 7 


1 .84 1 


107 


79 




- 1 1 


0 


DlSTRICt^ OF COL. 


9 363 


A Q09 


/ A . O 


0 , ^4 «f 


ij > 


1 , 107 




0 


0 


FLORIDA 


1 1A dAO 
1 «>o . V4 V 


IVw . WO 


^ AO *1 

'^OU . J 


'70. 134 


457 


66. 356 




3 


0 


QCOftQI A 


A 7 A7 O 


7 1 <1AA 


AO O — 

.82.0. . . 














liAwA 1 1 


24 .507 


1 7 . 405 


7 1 cr 


19.099 


0 


9,412 




0 


0 


IDAHO 


OM TOO 


00 7 t A 


7Q 1 


OA 10 7 . 

20 . 10 / 


0 


2 ,999 




0 


0 


Illinois 


50 134 


An 7 AO 


A 1 1 


^ K An ^ 

49 . Oo4 


2 , 989 


1 , 28 1 




633 


0 


INDIANA 


53 420 


AA noQ 


AO O 


A Q nam 


A<> 










lUWA 


107 . 886 


83 . 338 


77 . 2 


91. 1 19 


0 


V 56. 767 




0 


0 


KANSAS 


46 204 


iT^ inA 


An 1 


A A All 
A4 . 9 1 1 


"ft 

0 


1 "^1 . 693 




36 


0 


KCNTUCKY 


711 A'\ \ 


A t 7AA 




94 . UO J 


2 « 1 18 


20\4 10 




0 


0 


LOUISIANA 


56 488 


% i 9 t A 


on A 


# Atf • • T 




^7 • 








nA 1 Nc 


10 > 067 


8 . 523 


84'. 6 


9«a96 


0 






0 


0 


MARYLAND 


97 . 952 


74 . 494 


76 0 


on AA 7 


ft 


7 OOAn 




0 


Q 


MASSACHUSCTTS 


27 ! 9li 1 


27 922 


A 1 Q 


OA Q7 A 


9 AA 

^90 


100 
/ 2 V 




177 


0 


MICHIGAN. . /. . 


129 026 


105 589 


8 1 8 


' t 0 A A < A 


ft 


A A • /\ 








^lW>H3UlA 


109 . 524 


87 . 097 


79 . 5 


70,006 


. 0 


39.5 18 


\ 


0 


0 


""mi^^^issip^i 


45 .698 


39 , 129 


AA A 


A 0 AMA 


ft 
V 


2 , 894 


\ 


0 


0 


MISSOURI 


82 .076 


67 . 643 


82 2 


7 A A ^ t 


t 1 iA 

1,1 19 


A A An 
4 , 4 9\7 


i 


0 


0 


MUNI ANA r 


7 143 ,^ 


.... 8 . 385 . 


81 4 


7 AA*! 


ft 


ft 








rlCDKA9KA 


^ 4 1 , 60S 


33 . 384 


80.2 


32. 384 


0 


9,22 1 




0 


0 


NEVAQA 


- ^ 3 1 346 


2 . 756 


89 3 * 


1 1A A 


y 






0 


ft 

V 


NEW HAMPSHIffC 


14.21 1 


1 1 258' 


7Q 9 U 


4 A < OA 


'ft 
U 






0 


0 


NCW.JERSCV 


. , < . 147 574 


111 139 


.75.3. . 


1 « R Ann 


ft 


*V f QAA 








nc w PIC A 1 V 


1 o . 7 


15 . 320 


81.5 


18 . 438 


0 


392 




0 


0 


NEW YORK 


" 359 935 


393 n77 


A 1 A 


, « 1 w , v4 1 


ft 

u 


149 , 394 




0 


0 


NORTH CAROLINA 


9^.666 


7jS , 606 


87 0 


KA AAA 




19 0 i A 

«f A , « 1 0 




0 


/V 

Q 


mRTH DAKOTA. . 


15 7 15 


1 1 Rn8 


7A 1 


4 1.. 4 OA 


ft 


0 A 4 0 








UrlllJ 


193 , 230 


, 1 124 , 956 


81.2 


122,607 


0 


. 30, 623 




Q 


a 


-0KLA^K)MA 


33 242 


9A KAA 


A A A 

09 . O 


OA TO ^ 
, / J 4 


0 


4 . 908 




0 


0 


OREQDN *■ 


i| i All i 




7 1 O 


A/\ Aft /\ 

5U . 5qO 


34.2 


949 




138 


0 


PENNSVLVANI A 


7A >|i| 1 


An 1 AA 


An 7 


AO 1 lA 


t% 






0. 


. 0. . . . 


RtfDDC ISLAND 


10. 1 14 


7 . 592 


79.0 


■ 10, 114 


0 


0 





^ 0 




^niiTH PAOni IMA 




JA , 378 


84. 1 


36, 563 


0 


4 , 299 




0 


0 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


« 1 ■! AOO 
* 19.4 «\/ 




A1 % 

83 .V 


14,620 


0 


800 




0 


0 


TENNE^<FE 


^ AO 7A1 


An A OA 


AA n 


M 0 t\t%f\ 












TEXAS / 


364 , 156 


291 .dOI 


80. 1 


249.470 


- ^ ? — 

0 


1 14.685 




0 


0 


UTAH 


o . y J r 


A A^A 




8 , 273 


270 


394 




91 


0 


VERMONT ' 


8.302 


>6.9eo 


79.0 


7, 190 


d 


1.113 




0 


0 


VIROINIA. 




.72.871. . 


. . 84 . 8 . .\ 














WASHtNQTON 


104.875 


78.004 


74.3 


94.918 


0 


90,397 




0 


0 


WEST VIRGINIA 


30.34 1 


24.502 


80.7 


• 17,406 


10 


12,925 




1 


0 


WliCON!^IN 


56.408 


45.691 


81.0 


26.624 


3 


29,78.1 




0 


0 


WVOMINQ \ . . 




. . . .7,046.^ 


. .79 .9. 


8.813. . 












AMERICAN SAMOA 


608 


608 


100.0 


600 


0 


8 




0 


^ 0 


N MARIANAS IS. 


353 


336 


99. 1 


353 


0 


0 




0 


0 


GUAM 


0 


0 


0.0 


^ . 0 


0 ^ 


0 




0 


0 


PUERTO RICO 




. . .62.255. . 


. .93,6. . . 


.. .53.583. . 


' 0. . . . 


. . 12,886, . 








TRUST TtRPITORV 


95» 


886 


92.3 


959 


0 ; 


0 




0 


0 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


1,237 


1.237 


100.0 


1.237 


* ^0 


0 




, 0 


! 0 



H 

.0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

.0.0 
0-0 
0.0 
0.0 

.0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

.0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 

.0.0 
0.0 



o 

0 
.0 

o 
•o 
o 

:o.o 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
.0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
.0,0 
0.0 

p.o 

0.0 
.0.0 
0,0 
0.0 
Q.O 
.0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
.0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
.0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
.0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
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tNWtllWMT IN HOMC tCONOMtCS (OAlNfUl.) PMMMaMS (a-OlOIT TOfAL). «V LfVft. AND CWWATIVt MNHMAMS. FY If7t 





TOTAL 


fCMALI ^ 


TOTALS 


4S9 . 990 




AtAOAMA 


4 1661 


4.040 


. ALASKA 


7n 


480 


AHI20NA 




6. 463. . . 


ARKANSAS 


2 . S44 


2 249 


CAL IFORNIA 


59 . 5S0 


50.413 


COlORiCOO 


6.639 


5. 188 


C0^4NfCTlCUT 




1.279. . . 


QEl AWARE 


6 . 037 


5 8 70 


OISTPICT OF COL. 


446 


4 1 1 


FLORIDA 


S2.933 


42.^72 


GEOMCilA 




3 859 


' HAWAII 




■ iKm 

J 




832 


460 


ILL INOIS 


62 .034 


52. 772 


INDIANA 


2.6J2 . 


2> 166 . . 


IOWA 


9. 182 


8.457 


KAN«5AS 


3. M4 


2.691 


KENIUCKY 


51.909 


"^.510 


LOU I SI ANA >. 




2.370. . . 


MA I Ne 


749 


520 


MARYlANO 


t .602 


1.262 


MASbACfHiSCTrs" 


5. 648 


4,544 


MICHIOAN 




10.27> . . 


MINNESOTA 


23.585 


17 , 45 1 


MISSISSIPPI 


3.3^2 


3.2 IS 


MISSOURI 


5.21^ 


4.494 


MONTANA 


•. . . 7 36 . . 


497. . . 


NEBRASKA 


1 . 735 


t 663 " 


NEVADA 


284 


222 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


862 


616 


NEW JFPSEV 


5.6*8 . 


4.524. . . 


NEW MM I CO 


^ 2 ^259 


1 78 3 


NEW YOMK 


16.662 


t2!74t 


NOR 1H CAROLINA 


\ 23. t 15 


22. ia|L 


N0R1H OAKOTA 






OHIO 


IS, 774 


13.417 


OKLAHOMA 


6! 008 


6: 179 


OREGON 


3.559 


-2.715 


PENNSYl VANIAf 




.... .8.088. . . 


RHODE I SI AND 


1.124 


675 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


3.051 


2.413 


South Dakota 


586 


44 1 


TENNESSEE 




6.942. . . , 


TEXAS 


QUO 




UTAH 


2.006 ' 


1 . 793 


VERMONT 


460 


449 


VIRGINIA 






WASH? NOT ON 


8.734 


7.420 


WEST VIRGINIA 


1 . 99 1 


t,750 


WISCONSIN 


15. 114 


12.091 


WYOMING. 




. 18 1. . . . 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


0 


0 


N Imavianas is. 


0 


0 


OUAw 


yj 


0 


Put jko RICO. . . . 




1.096. . . . 


TRUST TERRITORY 


.116 


97 


VIRGIN ISLANDS^. 


877 


857 








ERIC 


« 





♦ POST- 

SECONDARY SECONDARY 



ADULT COOPERATIVE COMPLETIONS 



i 

.6 

5 
. 2. 

4 

6 

2 
.6. 

2 

1 

. 4 

1 . 

. 7 

7 
.0 

2. 

1 

5 
4 

0. 
. 4 
.7 
.4 

.7. 



82 
86. 

67 
.78. 
88 
84 

78. 
.67 
97 
92. 
80. 
.86 

V 

55 
85. 
82 
92 
85 
88 

:77 

69. 
78. 
80 

.71 
73.9 
95.3 
86. 
.67. 
95 
78. 
7 1 , 
.80 
78.9 
76.4 
95.9 
. 7V . 9 . 
85.0 
89 4 
76.2; 
.75.5. 
60 O 
79.0 
75.2 
.80.4. 
78.0 
89 3 
97.6 
.84.^., 
84 9 
87.6 
79.^ 
.65 3. . 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
83.4. . 
83.6 
97.7 



252. 666 74. 228 

. 4. 127 0 
257 257 

. .2.754 5.330 

1 . 198 O 
19.455 34.290 
3.065 1.509 

. 1. 191. . 659 

5.835 161 
279 0 
25.757 1. 121 

. .3.864 0. 

1.312 0 
670 55 
52.808 6.758 

. 1 .609 . 189 . , 

^869 96 
1^287 247 
1.854 O 

. .2.756. 0. . 

578 0 
1.422 176 
3,t70 669 

^ 13.523 0- . 

6.107 2.24r 
1 . 760 326 
1.614 2;690 

. ... 701 0. . 

51 421 
183 101 
noy ^ 123 
. .3.58/. 



2 

..7 



20. 
1.7.62 
450 



O 
O 
0 

.900. 

97 
877 



2rl83 0 
7.6B4 4.154 
4.524 2.457 

. .885 31. 

8.^54 808 
2.116 275 
379 413 

906 689. 

364 351 
676 0 
285 0 

042 644. 

3. 171 
• 126 
0 

.6.640 49. 

1.602 ' 2.620 
1.677 87 
7,850 1.000 

. . .258 19. 



0 
0 
0 

.0: 

19 

0" 



132.796 
634 

197 
. ... 171 . 
1.346 
9.805 
2.055 

42. 

41 
167 
26,055 
. .615. 
0 
107 
2.468 
. . . .834. 
8.217 
1.610 
2. 115 
. . . .318. 
171 
4 

'1. 219 

808. 

IS. 231 
1.286 
915 

-35. 

1. 263 
0 
9 

.2.234 
76 
^4.824 
16. 134 
... 108. 
6.312 
4.517 
767 
.2. 116. 
' 409 
' 375 
301 - 
. 1.943. 
6.624 
1 18 
10 

. . .674. . 
4.612 
227 
6.464 

. j^. . .0. . 
0 
0 
0 

. . .413. . 
O 
O 



39 , 75 1 

176 
22 

. . 1 . 294 . . 
236 
1 ,224 
1.612 

0. . 

197 
y 287 
1.835 
. . 1 . 164. . 
51 

4. '^4 

. . . . 360. . 
0 
430 
25 

. . 1 .426. . 
100 
80 
151 
. , 1 . 304 . . 
1.057 
180 
396 

63. . 

33 
16 
93 

. . 1 . 288 . 
224 
1.003 
994 

129. . 

1.071 
327 
ft 898 
. .681. . 
0 
267 
V5 

232. . 

12. 134 
270 
91 

. . .374. . 
4 17 
16 

' 468 ^ 

0. . 



o 

O J 
0 

.0. . 

o 
o 



1 12,680 
0 
203 
. .2.653. , 
467 
13.649 
1r.«?4 
. . . .675. . 
1 . 289' 
197 
S.469 
. . 1.572. . , 
250 
226 
10.744 
. . . ;593 . . , 
939 
1. 727 
623 
. . 1.350. . . 
318 
0 
623 
. .8,375. . . 
3.655 
1. 1 1S 
•34 
-A . . «43 . . . 
1.284 
108 « 
338 
. .2.364. . . 
763 
0 

8.956 

555. . . 

9.010 
3»O40 
^ 922 
. .4.297. . . 
380 
2.023 
274 
. .2.969. . . 
8,991 
<J23 * 
164 
..1.953. . . 
1. 109 
454 
754 

0. , . 

0 
0 
0 

tSI. . . 

47 
82 



24. t 

0.0 
2t.« 

..32.1 
10.3 
26.2 

27,9 
..39. 6 
21. 3 
i44. 

10.3 
. .39 .0 
19.0 
2T.1 
17.3 
. .22.9 
10.2 
94.9 

. .43.9 
42.4 
0.0 
• .2 
. .98.4 
19.0 
33.0 
12. 1 
.87.3 
74.0 
38.0 
39.2 
.42.0 
33,7 
0.0 
37.0 
.94. 1 
97. 1 
44.0 
2j|.9 
.39.7 
'33.8 
66.3 
46. t 
.34.3 
28.6 
26.0 
39.6 
.21.3 
h.6 
32.8 
4.9 
. .0.0 
0.0 
0..0 
0.0 
73.4 
40. S 
9.3 



IMOttMfNT IN pFFICl OCCiifATIOm ^I DXOIT TOTAL). •¥ tl^ft. AND G60FIMTIVf ftOMAW. fV ft7« 



STATE 

TOTALS 

ALAftAMA 

ALASKA 

AtlXONA 

AMKANSAS 
CAtrFORNlA . 
COLORADO ' 

COt#<CCTiCUT 

OitAWAftC 
DISTRICT OF COL. 
FLOftlOA 

QEORQIA 

HAWAII 
IDAHO 

illikk:)Is 

INOUM. . 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KCNTUCKV 

LOUISIAPM 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHXtf 

NEW. JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK U 
NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH^OAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA. . . . 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH dIWotA 

TENNESSEE 

TTXA5 " ' 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA. 

WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 

WyOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 
N. MARIANAS 
GUAM > 

PUERTO. RtCO 

TRUST TERRITORY 
ViRGiN ISLANDS 



TOTAL 

S. 012. 479 
^ as. 1B7 
14.390 

34.7SB. 

1t.00« 
614. 708 
4 1.036 
. . . .36.^85. 
12. «6S 
976 
177.396 
. . .102.667. 
14 . 142 



X 



7, t61 
238 . 1 20 
.2S. 986. . . 
29.081 

n.iloe ' 

'33.942 
. .80,697^. . . 

13.622 
•67.732 

88 , 322 
. 70.i267. . . 

62,685 

13.935 

28.756 
. . . 3. 285. . . 

14.683 

10. 27^ 
-< 4.415 
. 1>S^07 . . . 

9.yA^ 

398.6S6^\ 

68.505 
.. .6.667. . . 
'58. 165 
19.^27 
4 1. 104 
. 100.820. * . 
18.392* 
49.106 
1 .699 
. .46^835. . . 
93.6t6 
14.878 
4.451 
. .95.763. - . 
88.276 - 
33.010 
89.919 
. . 13. 142. . . 
406 
426/ 
0 

. . 15. ,805. . . 
t . 178 
5?9 



PtM4Ll 

.606.368 

is. 501 
' 10.681 

. .27.990. 
15.564 
441 . 134 
32.651 
'. .28.492. 
10.3lf 
, , 731 
139.070 
. .79.875 
11.506 
6.9()8 
164.802 
. .21.967 
22.485 
10. 174 
28.696 
- -61.581 
10. '396 
52.372 
64;632 
. .54.077 
42.V96 
12.373 
23.66^ 
. . .3.022 
12.327 
7.565 
3.794 
. 109.877 
8.652 
294. 117 
43.223 
. .''i.5.669 
.5f.S 
16. 
29. 
.'.82.535. . 

K 10. i« 

35Tt)98^ 

1.554 : 
.36r966i . 
73^27f 
11.522 
3 . 509 
. .73.338. . 
65.385 
25*. 192 ^ 
75.«t2^ 
. . .9.069. . 
269 
^ 340 

. . 13v995. . 
764 * 
508 



PCT SECONDARY 



.6 

.4 
.6 

.6. 
.8 

. 7 
.5 
.8. 

.6 
.8 

.3^ 
.6. 

i 

0 
.2 



76 
87 

75 
.80 
81 

71 
79 
.73 
84 

78 
.77 
81 
89 

69 _ 
.84.f( 

77.3 

75 

84 
. . 76 

76 

77 

73 
. .76 

81 

88 

82 
. .91 

83 

73 

85 



:5k 

.281V 



8 

4 ' 

3'. , . 
3 
3 
1 

9 ". . . 
6 
7 
3 

9. . . 
9 

8 . 
9 

75.3. . . 
WO 
73. .7 
63.0 ^ 
82.5. . . 
89.7 
69.2 
71.2 
1.6. . . 

7 1\4 

.78.9".\^. 

76.2/, 

77.4 ' 

78^8 
.76.5. , . 

74,0 

76; 3 

64.:^ • 

.69. 1. . . 
71. 1 
79.8 

0.0 ■ 

.88 5. . . 
'64.8 
96.0 



1.934.722 
1t.55d 
8.901 

. . . 16.342. 
1 1 .770 
302.931 
-20. SOW 
. . .33.495. 
6.982 
842 
93.999 
. . .94.315. 
10.636 
5.309 
179.206 

5.526. 

t.477 
3.332 

. . .65.948. 
8.632 
'43. \4\ 
73.625 
.24.335. 
23.323 
2. 60S 
12.495 
. . 1.822. 
e.425 
7.355 
3. 197 
104.296. 

4.364 
260.923 
6 . .1 56 
. .4.566. 
29.717 
9^*75 

13.665 
30.743 
797 
*. 13.392. 
22. 143 
12,044 
2.681 
.99.354. 
39,769 
27.057 
45.689 
. 13.067. 
229 
426 
O 

. 14.276. 
1..141 
499 

I 



POST -J 
SECONDARY 

639 . 863 
1 . 716 
4.243 

. . . . 19.787. . 

O 

260.021 
10. 162 

4.884. . 

3.689 
134 
18.475 

X . . 458. . 

3. 375 
432 
.45.543 

6 . 595 . . 

1 .579 
1.389 
177 

0. . 

116 
13. 154 , 
8.644 
. . 32 . 538 . 
9.569 
3. 102 
9.039 
... .0. 
4,875 • 
1.744 
' 374 

7,<^71. 

, S79 
59.916 
32 , 166 

. . ..Vr865. 

4,589, 
dl,099 
6.931 
... 12. 162, 
1.592 
14.844 

o; 

. . .10.36i. 
35,534 
2i 152 
0 

. . . 15.872. 
13.784 
1 .944 

13,661 ' 

76. 

177 
0 

O 

... I ... ,0. 

,1.7 
- 0 



ADULT COOPERATIVE COMPLf||ONt 



737. 8»Q 
7.8«8 

1.246 

. . .2^626. 
7.236 
1 1 1.756 
10.366 

206. . 

'1.514 
I 0 
64.924 
. . .8,094. . 
129 
2.020 
13.371 
. . 13^.665. 
26.025 
6.686 
7.244 
. . 14.749. 
4.974 
11.437 
6,0^3 
13.394. 
19.793 
8.226 
7.222 
. . . 1.463. 
\ 3.363 
1 . 176 
644 < 
. .33.540. 
4.953 
97.615 
28. 163 
. , , 1.434. 
a3f.659 
16.457 
10.512 
. 23.106. 
2,916 
3,51tf 
902 
: . 23. 102. 
35.939 
682} 
1.570 
. .24.540. 
34.723 
4.009 
80.653 

^ .0. 

0 
0 
0 

. . ^1,529. 
0 
30 



132.666 
2.040 
347 

1.641 

947 
9.965 

2.103 

3t^7 

605 
630 
2.523 

6.5r78 

V . 380 
355 
1 1 , 1 18 

1.526 

.0 
997 
1 * 502 

2. «9 

251 
10.605 
458 

8.57^ 

1 . 905 
638 
' 2.101 

246 

524 

) 208 



310 
, . , .4.450. , . 
/ 661 
11,630 
2.791 

648. . 

5.221 
1.443 
2.641 
. .2r064. . 

382 
199 

481. , 

18. 128 

31^ 
213 
3.S69. . 

1. 163 
310 

1.665 

iEr4,.. 

54 

0 

2.891, . 

90 

O 



7218. lit 
7,42« 
3,979 

9,270, . 

4.261 
165.424 
4.369 

7.737,. 

4.071 
! 456 
' 25.373 

37.079^. 

4/572 
2. 143 
90.064 ^ 
. . .4.694,. 
3.234 
6.540 
5.549 

17.329. . 

9.842 
13. 787 
7,991 
, . . .44.914. . 
19.328 
3^482 
6. 189 

2.478. . 

6^7>6 
y 2.439 
,2,484 

31.54f 

2.571 
O 

16,803 

?.0«i3 

2l3!696 
8.391 
7.765 
. .37.764. 
7.176 
t. 894 
1.477. 

16.723. 

20.619 
3.484 

13.031, , 

16.339 
4.807 
5.796' 

0. 

146 
74 
0 

. .4.709. 
^ • 330 
167 



.i^T 

81.9 
88.4 

.88.8 

28.4 
38.9 
22.8 

.:fo.o 
33.4 

46.7 
14.3 
.38.0 
39.9 

3ni 

21.0 

. 18.0 

11.1 

48.7 

16:3 
J2t.4 
42.8 
20.3 
9,0 

. .63.9 
28.0 
24.8 
28. 4f 

, .76.4 

18. a 

29.8 
66.3 
. .31.6 
it. 4 

.?:? 

. .30.0 
68.1 

'M 

. .37.4 
38.0 
M.p 
86. t 

. .39.t 
22.0 
23.4 
99.4 

. . 13.8 
t7.t 
14.8 

' ' t.4 

. , .0:0 
3t.t 

' 17. t 
. 0.0 

. .»t.? 



ERIC 



L90 



tNMOitMNT IM TtCHNICAt tOUCAT !0N J»IK>MAm (t-0!)i!T TOTAL). tV ttVtt. AND COOfCMTlVf ^MWAMt. FY 1978 



ttAlt 



TOTAtt 

AlAaAMA 
AlAfKA 

Am ZONA 

AlHCAHSAt 

CAtirOWHA 

COtOHADO 

' CONNtCTICUt. ^ 

Dti^AWAIII 

oifTmcT OP cot. 

rtOHIDA 

atOIIQlA 

HAMAII 

IDAHO 

IltlNOtS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KtNTUCKY 

LbUlSUNA 

MAINt 

MAHYtAND 

IMSSACHUStTTt 

MICHIOAN 

MKNNISOTA 
MISSISSIPPI * 
MISSOURI 

MONTANA. , 

NfBPASKA 
NCVADA 

NfW HAMPSHIM 

NCW.UfRSEY 

NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROIIINA 

^RTH. DAKOTA.' 

OHIO 

0KI.AHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

RHODE ISLAND 
SOUT^ CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTk- • i 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA.* 

WASHINGTON 
WIST VIROIIIIA 
WISCONSIN 

WYOMING ^ 

AMERICAN SAMOA 
N. MAIHaNAS is. 
OUAH 9 

PUERTO. RICO 

TRUST TIRRITOMY 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 



TOTAL 

MT.Mf 
a. 739 
1.939 

,..7.099. 
977 

9t.420 

13. fOO 
. . . 1.017. 

O 

4t.949 
. . .a. 990. 
f .239 . 
499 

ao.907 

. . .9.312. 
2.B90 
720 
992 
. . . t.729. 
f .992 
10.949 
7. 199 
. .29.911. 

ii: 
3.27 
. 7,973 

f9S. 

1.001 
1.399 
- 994 
.20.869. 

1.931 
43.909 
21.453 
. .1.099. 
9.439 
2.709 
9.609 
.29.790. 
, 1. 127 
/k.319 
0 

. 13.?79. 
49.999 
a. 390 
147 
. .9.779. 
a 1.999 
3.370 
10.993 

91. 

24 
9 
O 

. .2.069. . 
O 
191 



fEMALE 

93.001 
71 
299 

999.. 

94 
19.923 
1.991 

310. . 

201 
O 

7.999 

249. . 

39 
30 
1.999 

. . . .;327. . 

309 
90 
91 

. ... 139. . 
113 
9.492 
993 
. .7.979*. 
1.329 
309 
1.453 . 

9. . 

12 
149 
41' 
. .9.072. . 
902 
9.931 
2.994 

91... 

929 
299 
949 
.7.299. . . 
. 99- 
1. 127 
O 

«2.329. . . 
9.934* 
249 
44 

. 1. 199. . . 
9,997 

499 ' 
1.924 

9. .. 

3 
7 
O 

. . . 190. . . 
O 

7^ 

t 



per SffCQNOARV 



17.9 
2.9 

19.9 
. 11.9. 
7.9 

ao.« 

^4.9 

.90.4. 
9.9 
0.0 
19.0 

. .9.9. 
3.0 
9.4 
9.9 

. .9. 1. 
11.9 
6.9 

, .7.9. 
9.0 
3f. 
13. 
.30. 
10. 
9. 
19. 
. .3. 
1. 



.9 

.9 
.9. 
.3 
.4 
.2 
.9. 
1 



10.9 

7.0 
.29.0. 
31. 1 
13.9 
13.9 
. .7.4. 
11.9 
10.9 
9.4 
.29.3. 
9 4 
12.0 
0.0 
. 17.9. . 
19.2 
10.2 
29.9 
. 12. 1. . 
12.3 
14.« 
14.7 
. .7.4. . 
12.9 
40.0 
0.0 
..7.2. . 
0.0 
4.9 



39.279 
0 

' 0 

9. 

0 
410 
1.720 

0. . 

309 
0 

1.237 

O. . 

979 
O 
0 

o. . 

o 

29 

233 

90. . 

O 
293 
1, 177 

O. . 

O 
O 
992 

O. . 

3 

179 

O 

.9.929. . 
O 

12.991 4 

O 

O. . 

O 
O 
19 

10,749. . 
29} 
O 

o 

...912,; 
1.429 
1.799 

O 

O. . 

O 
993 

O 

0. . 

o 

9 

O 

o. . 

o 

191 



POSf- 
SECONDARY 

330.441 
49 
1.970 
9.970. 

0 

92.973 
9.492 

.1.017. 

1.776 
O 

t.391 

30. 



ADULT COOPERATIVE €0MPtETION9 



17. 9^!^ 



. .4.997. 
1.997 
209 

O 

0. 

311 
10. 103 
3.693 
.29.994. 
9.029 
1.946 
6.990 

O. 

994 
772 
349 
. 13.393. 

289 
23.913 
16.494 
. .1.020. 
4.934 
2V709 
4.299 
. .9.409. 
911 
9.292 
O 

. .9.429. 
19. 197 

. -7.271. 
9.t>99 
2.099 
10,322 

91. 

24 
O 
O 

969. 
O 
0 



197.997 
2.999 
299 

,193. 

977 
9.037 
4.899 

..... .0. 

O 
O 

91.327 
. .2.990. 
40 
190 
9.919 
.. 1.499. 
993 
499 
699 
1.979. 
1r991 
990 
9.429 

117. 

9.799 
1.91^ 
971 

199. 

44 
419 
239 
. .9.947. 
1.949 
9.911 
4.999 

99. 

901 
O 

a. 207 
..9.999. 
334 
97 

O 

. .3.039. 
31.390 
131 
«147 
. .9.909. 
19.797 
989 
971 

0. 

O 
O 
O 

401. 

0 
0 



7.794 

O 
0 

. . . 129. 
O 

2.033 
140 

O. 

-24 
O 
134 

O. 

31. 



194 

10. 

0 
O 
72 

,...11. 
O 
499 
109 

> .1943. 
0 

o 

31 

O. 

O 
2 
0 

... .4. 
O 
371 
S99 

.:.9o. 

1.299 
O 
290 
. .900. 

o 
o 

.. .99. 
'<72 
4 

O 

O. 

199 
19 

.0 

. #. .0. 
• 9 
9 
O 

O. 

o 

0 ' 



94.909 

10 
1.220 
. . 1.922. 
97 

19.049 
1.934 

179; 

999 

O 

2.997 

799. 

317 
104 
2.449 
. .1.029. 
990 
233 
190 
. i.. 114. 
291 
2.097 
' 499 
. 13.994. 
). 199 
919 
949 

144. 

197 
443 
122 
.9.991. 
391 
0 

4« 172 
. . .399. 
1.493 
792 
999 
.9.203.. 
991 



O 

•1.97Q, 
7.449 
499 

139 
. 1. 191. 
f . 199' 
990 

O' 

0» 

9 
4 
0 

. . .799. . 
6 
39 



PCT 

IT.t 
0.3 
99.9 

. . .17. 1 
12. • 

ao.t 

14.0 
. 17.1 
42.9 
0.0 
9.9 

. .30.9 
29.9 
92.9 
11.9 

. . t9.2 
21.7 
32.3 
17.9 

...9.S 
19. '9 

19. 1 
9.7 

. .94. 1 
19.9 
49}9 
10.9 

. .97.9 
19.9 
92.9 

20. i 
. .33.0 

19.9 
0.0 

19.4 
..92.7 

97.4 
* 29.2 

13.9 
. .32.0 

90.9 
«.9 

.0.0 
..14.0 

IS. 2 

19.9 

§2.9 
. . 12. 1 

9.2 
M9>J* 

. . .o!o 

29.0 
90.0 

O.Q 
. .37.0 
0.0 
23. 1 
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' ' tCCONOA*Y SICONpAAY AOOtT COOflMTIVt ' COMPLITtONt . 
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TMLt nAf-TOTAi tXMMDITMft VOCMIOmA^^^DUCAUM, fMM ViMll** AND MATGHIM rUNDf. rot ttTt 



tTATt . 
foVALt 



4 

ToVAtf 




fiOtiAl 



AlASKA _ 

AflltlMA'. i 

AlM(A^tKAt( 

CAilfORNIA 

COiOHAOO 

CONNiCTliUT 

OttAHARI 
OlStmCT Of €0C. 
flMlOA 

tiOMIA ^ 

NAM II 

IDAHO 

lUlNOIt 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KINTUCKV 

WOUltlANA ^ 

MINI 

MAAVtANO 

MAlfACHUStm* 

MICNIOAN : , 

lllNNtSOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
NlSSOUftl ^ ' 

ttONT A^tA ■ y/rf'^o ••••••••• •^•••■tt 

MiffASKA ^ 
NtVADA 

MV HAHPSHIM 

Ni¥ jiRSiv.^ * 

NfV Mexico 
NIW VOffy 
MOUTH CAROttNA 

MOftTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OKiOON 

PINNSVtVAMIl^ i 

•HODt ISLAND. 
SOUTH CAKOilNA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

TiNNtSSIf \.. 

TlXAS 

UTAH 

'VtMONT 

VIMINIA : 

HASHINOTQN 

MIST VlMlNfA _ 

msttaMsiN 

WOMIND 

MUAM ' 

Mmro mco 

7ffUST TimiTOWY 
VIMIN ISLANDS 



4.Mf,T00.4€i 97D.S77»97S 

•O.m.Sai 0.117.194 

4.S7t.l91 999, OOi 

9«,90i,9S9 i«944.t9S.. 

a9«970,a07 9,192.271 

41^1.890.719 • t7.977.v919 

79.902.797 9r993.9l9 

47.113.922 4.994.941.. 

12.992.919 ^ 1.999.912 

9.172.209 ^ ' 1,991,979 

194.229.044 7|929.427 

99.997.009 t.429.97r. . 

19, 199.939 1.994.419 

It'. 079. 001 2. 192.494 

974 . 794 . 497 22 . 739 . 909 

90. 924. 931 7.329.209.. 

92.949.079 9.479.991 

3f.7>1.223 9.7bl«130 

90«»9|7.392 • 7.799.090 

92.^24.909 11.294.043 . 

22.«999.972 2.9»7 •^n- ' 

104.794.903 ^ 9.904.290 

209. 109.791 ^ rt. 939. 321 

194.137.499 12.499.799.. 

119. 199.313 9. 999. #69 

99.410.499 ' 9.499.349 

92^992.933 10,909.902 

11.779.001 1.721.973.. 

22.294.207 3.229^790 

I, 1.994. 142 992.791 
12,094.437 1«094.04ar » 

199,1^32.124.., ^ 19,990.929.. 

22,099.241 1,994.401 

949,409.390 32,431.722 

174.094.799 19^702.3141. 

19. 199.979. 1.«20.414,v. 

il^. 197.392 99.909.927 

^71,919,479 9.099.999 

II. 400,194 . . 9.299.949 
^ 292 , ;*99 , 399 . . . , . 19 . 990.ir92 . . 

22.994,794 * 1.992.233 

99,929.911 9.202.921 * 

^9.949,999 2,Q49,303 

90,027.921 9.493,299. , 

247.791,331 9.999.922 

29,911,249 f 9,919,990 

7,770.970 • 929.994 

121. 130.909 10^779.000.. 

137.9Si.797 9.942.227 

44. 9919. 927 9.929.217 

119.471.199 9.999.794 

9.499.413 999.909,. 

929.43) ^ 71.994 

9.390 ^ 9.390 ' 

••0*10') 0 

29.799.791 i. . r>9.399. 199. . . 

2,399 2.399 , 

0^ » ^0 



9TATt/L0CAL 

7.9 4.919,799,090 99.9 

14,1 91,940.497 99. t 

7.9 4.333.999 99.9 

. 19,9 93.493.903... 99.9 

17;9 « 99.797,939 99.1 

9.9 / 493.97^.199 94.4 

7.9 99.909.979 * 92.1 

. 9.9...: A2.729.991... 90.7 

11.0 11.293.207 99.0 
29.9 4.92^.229 . 73. > 

4.9 - 199.701.917 99.4 

. 10.1 94 .^109. 129. 99.9 

12.9 11.479.122 ^ 97.1 

13.9 13.910.937 99.9 

9. 1 392.097.999 99.9 

. 29.7 23.999.622... 79.3 

12.3 . 49.199.944 97.7 

10. 1 33.040. 103 99^,9 

12.9 ' 92.921.292" 97.1 

. t7.9 91.930.792... 92.1 

J? ^ 19.902,299 »7 1 

9.1 99.430.393 94.9 

1.7 909.972.470 99.3 

« *9.r. 141%941.972. . . 91.9 

I 9.9 102.439.904 91.4 

19.1 29.914.143 9J.* 

13.2 71.744.331 ^ 99.9 
. 14.9..' 10.093.129,,, 99.4- 

14.9 19,039,447 99.9^ 

9,9 11,201,391 94.9 

9.0 t1. 000. 399 91.0 

. 9.9 194.991.999.,, 91.7 * 

7.1 20,930.940 92,9*^ 
9.9 913,977.699 94.1 
9.0 199,^92.441 9K0*^ 

. 11.9 19,499.262,., 99.7 

7.9 1,393, 929 92.7 

9.0 \, 99,743.991 ' 92.0 

99.9 9,'I34,911 71. 4 

. 9,4 ' 249,t34.909... 99,9 

7.0 ' r.. 214P92.991 93,0 
9,4 ^ 79,729,090 90.9 

• 21.3 .7.971.393 79.7 

: iO.% 90«944.634.-.. 99.9 

9.9 ' 239,794.409 99.4 

V 12.9 29,994.399 97.9 

9.1* f.141.379 , 91.9 

. 9.9 110,392,909... 91.1 

2.1 134,910,940 97.9 
9.7 40.999.4111' 91.3 

3.2 111.919.394 99.9 
. 19.7 4.929.209...; 94.3 

9.7 794.749 91.9 

100.0, < 0 O.tf 

0.0 O 0.0 " 

21.4 29.392.999, . . 79.9 

100.0 O 0.0 

0.0 .0 0.0 
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TAMLt VOCATIONAL 



lOUpATIOH iX^INDlTUNt fOII TNf HJ^tCAMtD. UHOtH tICTION lOtA. 
VOCATIONAL lOUCATtON AMCNOMINTf Of 1f6B fV 1f7t 




STATI 

TOTALS 
AtAiANA 
ACAfKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA V 
COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DCtAWARC 
OlSmiCT OP COL. 
rLORlOA 

aCORGlA 

' HAWAII 
IDAHO 
JtXiNOlS 

ir«0lANA 

IOWA. 
KANSAS 

KENTUCKY V J 

LOUISIANA .V^ /. . - N * 

"MAINE J 
MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSITTS ^ 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA ' 

MISSISSIPRI' • 
MISSOURI 

MONTANA..* 

NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE * 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NrW YORK 

NOR HI CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

V MNNSYLVANIA 

RHODE ISLAND 
SOOTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAll(OTA 

TtNNESSEE 

TEXAS 
UTAH ^ 
VIRMONT 

VtROINlA 

WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN ' 

WYOMING 

AMMICAN SAMOA 
N. MARIANAS IS. 
* GUAM 

PUERTO RICO 

TRUST TERRITORY 
VLRQIN ISIANOS 

/ ■ • ^* 
o ♦ 

ERIC 



TOTALS 

1M.R4S.ttO 

1. Ml. 133 

l.ttOT.OtS 

1. MS. IBt 
81. 1 10. 90S 

2.371. 1S« 

a. MS. 731 

290.319 

3S4.974 
4.44S.04f 
1.302. 177 

4S7.ft40 
H 363.449 
13.B29.323 

1 .609. 189 

1«383.483 

241.848 # 
l\ 198.888 

3.382.738 I 

1.304.434 
3.381.728 
17. BOS. WB 

3. 147. 189. r 

2.817.920 
1.47f .488 

794 . 888 

182.398 

488.910 

904.298 

288.471 

3.813. 183 

1.21B.I»38 
11.360,318 
2.212.204 

43B« 140 

4,8B4.8<: t 
1.449. 

8r >ii 

3.40^.88J 

94(^.234 
1.421. 188 

278.748 

2.804.380 

3.483.072 

793. OBO 
40.7BO 

2. 197.103 

888.298 

1.283.894 
2.800.218 

1 17. .JM 

17.891 
' O 

. o 

838.420 

O 
O 



rEDERAl. 



STATR/tOCAL 



33.219.098 19.7 1M. 428.492 

914.100 48.8 ^ l.03t.Tt8 
28.278 44.7 38.000 

487. 8M... 32.4.. I.0I9.1M... 

844.399 32.7 J. 120.788 

2.792.888 8.4 48.988.38Q « 

* 310. 191 13. 1 . . 2,080.M8 

852.497,... 2n8 2.334.224.. 

139.847 44.7 • ^ 180.472 

183.39'4 43.2 201.880 

970. 182 * 21.8 8.474.889 

248.488/. ^9.1 1.083.711.. 

191.408 41.8 288;134 

142. 4B2. % 39.2 220.997 

2.038.800 18.1 11.489. 823 

7B7.179.., 47.1 ' 882.010.. 

B81.$48 41.8 791.918 

1 19.338 49.4 122.213 

594. 8B3 49.7 ' 801.018 

999.998... 29. 8.. > 2.382>742.. 

290.989 22.3 1.013.488 

401.197 11.9 2.980.831 

428. 308 2.4 17.078.820 

1.807.848... 81.1 1.!139.841. . 

787.920 . 27.3 2.080.000 

• 844.79^1 43.7 831.878 

~ 318.378 39.8 478.813 

91.788. . . 88.8 .70.831. . 

224.818 47.9 244.392 

82,907 10.8 481.391 

80.748 81.8 175.728 

1.847.281... 42.8 2.085.882.. 

304.101 28.0 911.435 
2.868.853 25.2 8.494.783 
1.098.169 49.8 1.114.119 

192.791... 44.3 242.349.. 

2.194.542 ' 45.2 -.^ 2.880.12^ 

. 808.319 wlH8 v. 842.804 

212.340 34 8 , 403. 87t 

1.894.788... 48 8 1.811.89<.. 

\^28.84a' 13.8 813.892 

888.830 48.8 785.588 

139.128 49.9 139«820 

1,288.748.>. 48. 9 1,817.838.. 

260. 190 ^ 7.8 . ^.222.882 

344.493 43.4 448.887 

40.750 100.0 * O 

738.230. .. 33.8 1.481.873.. 

147.322 * 21.4 840.973 

428.917 33.3 ^ 886.977 

432:887 16.6 ▼ 2.187.329- 

88.888... BOO 88.868..^ 

17.891 100.0 O 

O 0.0 * O 

O 0.0 0 

417.710.,. 50.0 • 417.710. . 

0 0.0 0 

0 • 0.0 ,0 



•0.9 
59.8 
59. • 
•7.8 

87.3 
94.8 
88.9 

78.2 
88.3 
88.8 
78.2 
80.9 
88.2 
60.8 
84.9 
82.8 
88.8 
80.8 
80.3 
70.4 
77.7 
Ml 
97.6 
4^.9 
72.7 
••.• 
•0.8 
43.5 
52.1 
•9.5 
.••.5 
57.2 
75.0 
74.5 
80.4 
88.7 
54.8 
88.2 
85. • 
53.8 
88.5 
53.8 
50. 1 
54.1 
88. • 
88. • 
0.0 
68«8 
^•.f 
••t 
•3.4 
80.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
80.0 
O.Q 
OjO 



194 



I 



WLt OM^VOCATIOML tOUCATIM THI OltAOVAIf 1«D. UNDtll UCTION IMA, 

VOCATIONAL fOUCATION AMNOIMilfTf Of If 68 rv ftTi 



tTATt 
TOTAif 



TOTALS 



PIOIIIAL 



fTATfAOCAL 



ALASKA 

AMCANIAf 

CALirOHNIA 

COLORADO ^ 

CONMCTIOIT 

DCL/kVAm 
DUTmCT or COL. 
fLOOlOA 

OCOMIA 

HAWAII 

lOAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 
KANSAS 

KltNTUCKV 

LOUISIANA 

NAINI 

IIAIIVLAND 

NASSACHUSfTTS 

NICHIOAN , ! 

MINI^SOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOiHIF 

MONTANA. 

NftHASKA 

NffVAOA « 
NtW HAMPSHIOf 

Nt W^JIIISIV 

NfW MEXICO 
NtW VOtK 
NOflTH CAMOLINA 

Tsiry^ 

OKLAHOMA > 

ootoiD^i ' 

MNNSVLVANIA 

OHOOI ISLAND 
SOUTH CAMOLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA ' 

riNNf SSIf 

TIX.*S 
jyPTAH 
VIMMONT * 

ViMfllNIA 

. WASHiNOTON 
MST VIMINIA 
WISCONSIN * 

WYOMINO 

AMfHI^AN SAMOA 
N« MAHtANAS IS. 
OUAM 

PUIMTO II I CO 

rmisi rtMMttOMv 

VIMIII ISLANDS 



400.SlO.Slt oi.MT.QOa 

S.SS2.770 - t.iST.sas 

S4I.IS0 Sl.OOf 

1. 70S. 344 4. iSI.I7a 

i.44t.lOS l.ili.211 

S7. 743. too S«23S.SOO 

1.290. ISi S34.47I 

a.24t.S72 717. SSS 

I.S93.I20 iS3.S7S 

S2S.27S 2SS.07S 

IS.ISS.03S I.IS3.0I0 

4. 101. 7IS 1.SS6.S2S. 

I.32S.S6S 34S.B90 

S<S.IS3 2BB.27S 

3I.7SS. 120 4.077.000 

3.234.333 1.338. 112. 

2.SI^.224 • . I.02S.444 

SIS. 450 2SS.S2S 

. 9.4S3.017 » 1.1S0.7S3 

4.40«.000 2.043.39)1. 

l.3i2.9S9 SSI. 937 

7.499.39-/ ' ttM. 197 

10.999.299 972.019 

7.119.493 2.747.931. 

a. 990. ISO > " 1.390. 199 

2.030.943 999.991 

2.937.939 . 1.291.990 

223.394 99.99t. 

1.099.900 911.942 

•49.279 109.919 

323.212 129.299 

9.939.997 2.799.771. 

9»2a9.M9 330.391 

.99.399.304 4.999.107 

9.909. 3S0 a. 793. 402 . 

391.913. ...A, 191.417.; 

40.999.920 \ 3.914.917 

3.I09.C^2 1.332.199 

^ 999, -dl 479. IT9 

9. 4--. 694 a«ll4.9a7. 

2.9)i».902 299.009 

2.700.399 1.290.999 

991.199 344.313 

9.397^919 1.997.919. 

19.79.1.997 499.999 

1.309.399 9S9.993 

' 0 , 0 

9.093.799 a.l39.9>9. 

1.29 7.044 ^ 319.209 

1.920.999 749.144. 

9.479.412 ^ 999.412 

V 3O2.0I9. . , . . . . ISI.007. 

29.299* 29.299 

390 H ^ 3t0 

0 .^ 0 

. 9. 107.064. t.rA.Mr * 1.299.790. 

0 0 



1«.9 * 997.99a«497 

aa.4 9.999,191 

IT. 9 190.079 

9.9 994.179.. 

21.9 9.930.994 

9.4 92.904.799 

79.4 399.997' 

. • 31.9 1.930.993. . 

X 13.9 1.929.191 

49.0 339.199 

7.3 14.972.029 
. ■ 41.4 ^.409. 191. . 

19.0 993.019 
41.4 390.977 
12.9 27.709.129 

39.2 1.999.221.. 

39.3 1.999.790 

.49.9 . 299.924 

' 49.9 1.299.224 

. . 49.3 % 2.399.907. . 

42.1 901.019 

7.4 , 9.912.210 
*3.4 10.999.241 

. 39.9 4.397.992.. 

39.2 2.900.000 

47.3 » 1.070.992 

49.0 1.349.099 
. 43.9. . . . . 4 . . . 129.913.. 

49.9 943.999 

ia.9 743^490 

99.1 199.949 
. 40.9 4.070.999.. 

S.3 4.999.232 

9.9 91*370.197 

90.0 2.794.949 

^. 47.9 200.499.. 

9.9 * 39.771.20:1 

42.9 1.773.997 

71.9 189.419 

3*» 0 3.309.077.. 

1.7 2.223.994 

49.3 I « 449. .793 

, MS 349.799 

39.3 3.470.299.. 

3.9 19.321.709 

42.9. 749.992 

0.0 0 

42.3 •....«. 2.914.910... 

24.7 969.939 

49.0 779.944 

9.1 >7. 790. 000 

SO.0 181.012... 

100.0 0 

100.0 ^ 0 

0.0 % . 0 

ail 4.917.294... 

Q.O . 0 

0.0 J 0 



•4.9 
97.9 
99. t 

. 90.1 
79.9 
94.9 
97.9 

. 99.1 
99.1 
94.0 
99.7 

. 99.9 
t4.0 
99.9 
97.9 

^^^^9a7 

90.2 

SI. a 

. 93.7 
97.9 
99.9 
99.9 

. 91.4 
94.9 
99.7 

• 1.0 
. 99.9 

91.9 
97.9 
90.9 

. 99.9 
99.7 
91.1 
90.0 

. S2.9 
90.4 
97. 1 
29.9 
91.0 
99.9 
93.7 
90.41 
94.7 
97. 1 
97,1 

• 0.0 
97.7 , 
79.3 
91.0 
91.9 
90.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
79.9 
0.0 
0.0 



ERIC 



TAllI On« VOCATIOMAL IDOCATIOH IXMNDITMff TH| llMlTIO f»^l«M^tHAKlM AtlLITV, UNDIH $f€T|OM IMA 

VOCATtONAl lOOCATION AMCNDMfHTS 0? fft>ft ry |«7a 



TOTALS 

AlAtAMA ^ 
ALASKA X 

. AHiniNA > 

AUKANSAS 

CALIPORrnA 
COLOIIADO 

* CONNCCTICUT 

OCI^AWARf 
DISTtlCT Of cot'. 
* FLORIDA 

OC0RQ1A 

HAWA I I 
lOAm ^ 
ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA ^ . 

KANSAS 
^ KINTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MA INC 

MARYLAND 

WASSACHUSCTTt 

MICHIGAN. 

MINNESOTA ^ 
MISSISSIPPI ^ 
MtSSOURt 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 
.NCVAOA 
NEW HAMPSHIRI 

NlEwNEi^SIV , 

NEW MEXICO } 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA.. 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

RHOOI ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA ^ 

TENNESSEE \x,iK^. 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA i . 

WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA ' 
n. MARIANAS IS. 
GUAM 

PUERTO RICO • 

TRUST .TERRITORY 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 



TOTALS 

If .OOt.979 

3. IBI 

* 0 

471,310 

13. f3* 
4,4f3.07S 
30. #33 

0 

0 

dS.OOO 
170.243 

0..* 

0 
• 17 
813.770 

0. ..... . 

tf .33« 
4B.79B 
0 

0 

0 
0 

f .«tB.«33 

3Bl.^t 

O 
O 

0 

10.47T 
3.012 
O 

•7.711 

1«99a.8U 
7.738.343 

10.778 

8, 182 

Bj.rro 

O 

J. 870 

318.302 

O 
O 

O 

O 

418.881 

O 

O 

383.488 
818 

383.087 

38. 180 

8»817 

0 

O ) 

200.000 

0 
0 



, "OE^AL^^ 



.480, 173 


13.8 


2.181 


100.0 


0 


, 00 


338 ,.188. 


... 48.8 


8.384 


40.3 


388.828 


8.7 


20.823 


100 . 0 ' 


0. 


0.0. 


0 


0.0 


28.000 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0. 


0.0. . 


» 0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


87,^47 


11.3^ 


0. 


00.. 


37.884 


40.3 


38.818 


73.0 


0 


0.0 


0. , 




jO 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


181.334 


M0.8 


0. . 




178,884 


80.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0. . 




8.078 


48.8 


1,730 


87. 1 


0 


0.0 


73.870. . 


. 78. 4^. 


384.131 


32:1 


730.318 


8.4 


8.388 


80.0 



STAT8A0CAL 
18.888.407 



87.1 




0 


0.0 


. 0 


O.d^ 


338. t88. 


. . 80. 1 


7.838 


88.7 


4.307,848 

0 


<^.3 
8.0 
f.O 


' ^ 0^ 

i7o.;r43 


K 'O.O 
0.0 
100.0 


0. 


0.0 


0 


OI.O 


817 


100.0 


' 484. t33^ 


88.7 


0. 


.\ 0.0 


41.4^3 


88.8 


13. 143 


37.0 


0 


0.0 


0. 


0.0 


* 0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


i. 487. 388 


88. 1 


0. 


0.0 


178,884 


80.0 


0 


> 00 


• 0 


,0.0 


• 0. 


. 0.0 


8.38? 


81.8 


* 1.383 


43.8 


0 


0.0 ^ 


30.041. 


.. 31.8 , 


1.038.780 


,77.8- f 


7.008.027 


•0.8 


8.380 


80.0 


0. 


0.0 


8.783 


18.3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


3.733. 


. 18.7 


818.303 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0. . 


0.0 


0 


0.0* 


380.884 


88.7 


0 


0.0 


0. . 


. 0.0, 


.378.228 


88.8 


388 


80.0 


188. 117 


78.7 


17.8^8. . 


. 80.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


, 0.0 


0 


0.0 


lOO.OOOi . 


. 80.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 



196 



TMHf OOt-VOCATtOIMt 



tTATI 



iOUOAtlON IXHNDITUMf roil AOULT AND MfTftajNOAlv tOUCAtlON« VNDCt ftCTION lOlA 
VOCATIONAL lOUCATION AMNOMNTf OF t*8 rv f97t 



rOTAtt 



FfOIIIJ^t 



tTATI/LOCAL 



TOTALS 
ALAOAMA 

ALAtMU ^ 

AIIIKtNA 

AMANSAS 

CAiirOMIIA 

COLOIIAOO 

CONNtCTICUT 

OCLAWARI 

oiimicT Of cot, 

r LOR I OA 

aiORQIA. 

HAWAII 
IDAHO . 
ILLINOIS 

INDIANA V. 

IOWA ^ 

KANSAS 

KfNtUpCV 

LOUrSlANA. « 

MAINC ' 
NAilYLAND 
^HASSACHUSITTS 

MICHIOAN 

MINNtSOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOOIM 

MONTANA; 

NfMASKA 
NtV AO A 

NCW HAiPSHIitf 

Nfw omsivx* 

«HMW Mexico ^ 

Niw vomc ) 

. NOHTH CAmLMA 

NOtTH 6aK0U ,X., 

OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 

.QUIOON I 

nNNSVlVANIA. . i«v 

RMOOl ISLAND 
SOUTH CAMLINA 
SOUfH DAKOTA 

TINNlSSCl 

TfX^S 

UTAH 

VIRfKMIT 

VIMMNIA , 

KSHINOTON 
ST WIMINIA 
WISCONSIN 

WVOMINO. . . . : 

AMfHICAN SAMOA 
N. HAlirANAft IS. 
•UAH 

pvtnro mco 

TMIST TimilTOIMr 
VIMIN ISLANDS 



t.sas.Ms.Mt 


91.999.9t9 


9.9 


aS.Si4.S7S 


1,939,999 


t.9 


isi,4aa* 


7.902 


4.7 




909.999.. 


4.t 


n.210.7SO 


2. 119,794 


19.9 


S, 101. 937 


273.993 


4.9 


2S. ISO.SiO 


2.9(79.290 
909,990.. 


10.2 




3.9 


4.047.214 


199.922 


4.4 


•41.S30 


231, /49 


27.9 


" S4,S32.S43 ' ^ 


953,999 


1.9 


32.«9t%996. . . .s . 


3.919.901. . 


. 11.9 


303. 961 


29.219 


7. 1 


1 \7.244.2SS 


912.037 


12.7 


IM. 107.620 


9.294.499 


4.9 




179,094. . 


. 93. 1 


33.79S.^21 


3.973.929 


10.9 


16.097.997 


V 1.397. 139 


9.4 


10*. 234.609 


) 1.941.321 


19.0 




4.023.943. . 


. 19.9 


9. 270.497 


992.402 


10.3 


1 .704.074 


93.431 


9.3 


40,^99.>30 


101. 194 


0.2 




2,434.037. . 


4.3 


93.021.009 


3,921.909 


9.2 


12.909.079 


1 ,090.990 


9.4 


17.993. 799 


2. 799*. 993 


19.9 


0. 100,943 


982.921.. 


. 17.9. 


12,5997777 


909.929 


9.4 


3.033. 179 


79,391 


2.9 


3.940.444 


222,291 


9.3 


99.900.553 


a, 199.099.. 


3.3. 


9, 377,990 


1.015.999 


19.9 


92.7 15.449 


5.395.349 


9.3 


» 109.912.349 


a. 291 .093 


2. 1 




933.909. . 


. 11.7. 


34,479.931 


4.940.993 


14.0 


39.731.319 


1 .093.913 


3.2 


2.019.5*^ 


1 ,099,702 


43. 1 


13,021.0''3. . . ^. . 


2,799,999. . . 


. 21.9. 


a, IS*" 854 


209.219 


^5 

*:4 


92.29. ,392 


1,277.770 


2,979,940 


999.090^ 


23.9 


24.474. 149 


3.099,017. . . 


^i^.h. 

9.3 


90,903,490 


9,959.7 19 


' Q BO 1 SAB 


1 . 972 , 4^14 


13 . 9 


399.919 


92,717 


14,3 




1 .-931.903. . . 


9.7. 
1.4 


. 49^992.939 


992.093 


9,394.997 


991. 137 


10.2 


97.374. 149 


1.249.979 


. 1.3 




149,209... 


10.1. 


91,049 


91.049 


100.0 


■ J 


0 


0,0 




- H 0 


0.0 




V 901.991... 


19. 1. 
0.0 


^ 1 




0 1 


97 S 


0.0 



1.247.477M 
21,949, 1t1 
199.990. 
. 19.793,307. 
9.091.999 
9.977.994 
23.9t2.330 
% 13.007,739. 
4 . 347 . 392 
910. 192 
93,779,997 
29.990,099. 
929.443 
9.322.dl9 
109.913. 199 

104.227. . 
30,211.492 
14 « 730; 749 
9.393.334 
17,419.914; . 
7.42>,M9 
1,990.943 

}0. 999. 991 
3,99P.229. . 
99, 100,000 
11.947.099 
19.T09.929 
4.212,922. . 
11.799.991 
2.993.919 
3,319.193 I 
94.401.497. . 

9,392.333 
7k. 330, 197 
109.921.299 
4,797.901. . 
. 29.939,099 
32.947,703 

1.430.990 . 
10.221. 149. . 

f. 999. 939 
91.010.912 
2, 191,990 
21.399. 131. . 
94.949.774 
9.919.434 
319. 102 
17.904.949. . 
49.300.779 
7,913.920 
99, 129. 173 
"^1, 323. 399. . 

0 
0 
0 

3.919.906. . 
O 
0 



•9.9 
•9.4 
•9.9 
. 99.9 

91. 1 
•9.9 
99.9 

. 99.2 
•0.9 

^ t2.9 
99.4 

: 99.1 

92.9 

97.3 
99.1 
39.9 
99.4 
9J.9 
92.0 
91.2 
99.7 
94.7 
99,9 

93.9 

91.9 
94.4 
9>.9 
93.9 
97.4 
93.7 
99.7 
94.1 
•4.7 
•7.9 
99.3 
99.0 
99.9 
99.9 
79.9 
•0.4 
97.9 
79.2 
97.4 
93.7 
99. 1 
99.7 
90.3 
99.9 
99.9 
99.7 
99.9 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
90.9 
0.0. 
0.0 



TAttf 007-rOTAL VOCATIONAL lOUCATlON IM^INOlTUtf S UNDIt SfiSTlON ItO; 

VOCATIONAt lOUCATlON AMfMMIfNTS OF IffOB^fry |t7t 



fTATI 

tOTAtt 
ALAtAMA 
ALASKA 

AUtlONA 

AMKANSAS 

CXtiroRNiA 
COtOMOO 

CONNICTICUT.'. 

Dlt^WAPl 
DISTRICT OF cot. 
FtOPlDA 

QCORQIA 

MAVA^ I 
IOA^«0' 
ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

rowA 

KANSAS 

KtNTUCHT 

LOUISIANA - 

NAINI 

MAftVLAND 

HAS^ACKUSITTf 

MICHIGAN 

MINNCSOTA 
\ MISSISSIPPI 

fissoum 

MONTANA^ 

/NEBRASKA 
^NIVADA 

NEW HAMPSNIRf 

NIW JlRSfV !. ^ 

NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA , 

OHIO 
\ OK).AHQMA 
ORfOON 

PCNNSTLVANIA 

RHOOI ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE. ! , . . 

TEXAS 
UTAH 

VtRMONT ' 

VlRQlNIA, 

'WASHINOTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 
JMTOMINQ 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

N. MARIANAS. IS. 

QUAM 

putATo mco 

TRUST TERRITORY 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 



TOTALS . FfOIRAL 

4.S4ft. iNltaO 271. 1ii.40« 

S0.92t.3«3 S. 112.94S 

4. 47a. 713 223.660 

32.160.266 4,047.Q8i. 

21.676.026 3.767.336 

442.646.369 22. 176.336 

66.693.8SS ' 4.309.299 

39.6JI4.076 3.233.887. 

10.720.406 969.287 

5.419.697 1. 196. 6S2 

14S. 233.326 4.901.949 

80.733.269 6,938.910. 

10.973,271 1.264. 172 

12.814.734 • 1.906.764 

369 . 609 .319 17. 802 .241 

23.319.937 9.053.092 

46.366.444 4.919.413^ 

30.36*4.374 ^.939.041 

90.614.991 ' I 5.795.0/9 

47. 155.839 6.266.690 

20. 179.314 2,223^99 

87.738.736 3,94a,(774 

192.906,292 2.797.409 

127. 166.706 8.469.898 

97.401.052 7.2*0.594 

26.669, 162 4. if 26. 993 

56.730.902 %AtZ.t02 

10.035.896 U299.614 

18.951. 182 2.403.927 

10,639.850 529.079 

9.662.934 / 662.464 

197.622.341 /l0. 232.065, 

16.597.626 / 1,210.151 
491.676.226 / tl3«020.436. 
190.981, 147 / 11. 17.1.390 

12.493.476......./ 1.2qff.892, 

246 . 636 . 03 3 / 16 , 094 . 990 

69.S19.{».9 / 4.239.364 

10.296.<'99 / 2.312. 122 

944.0^ • i37 , . . 12.24];^263. 

19.9'.wi,300 1.096.203 

80.567.460 9.631.431 

7. 054. 010 1.500.466 

77.446:169 7.630,166. 

198,869.427 6.620,604 

29.267,213 2.621.273 

6,332.792 498.033 

104.472.788 6,392.916. 

116,642. 190 2.407.291 

39. 741. 003 3.094. 114 

98.611. 146 ^ 2,460.066 

3.967,904 647.107. 

777.394 99. 149 

3.794 ^ J. 794, 

0 O 

17.949,667 * 9.«|1.750. 

3.306 2.396 

0 • O 



9T ATI /LOCAL 



6.4 4.066.966.414 

12. I 44«413«7I7 

9.0 . / 6,M9. 193 

<42.3../:.. 26«612,a69.. 

17.6 / • 17.776,666 

9.a^ 420,470.063 

6.6 62«3I6,556 
9/1 36.610. 161, . 

2 9,731.121 

t t. 219. 045 

/9.4 140,331.776 

/ 6.6 73*796.756. . 

/ITS 9.709.099 

/ 11.9 11.305.970 

/ 4.9 347.807.074 

f'. '21.7 16.262.666. . 

10.6 41,466.031 

6.7 27*. 445. 333 
11.4 • .\ 44.619.912. 

. < 17.6 A 36,886.646.. 

11.0 17.999.715 

4.9 83.762.969 

1.< 190* 114,683 

6.7 118,666,810.. 

* "7.6 60.110,496' 

17.4 ^ * 22,036,206 

14.3 50.315,400 
. . 12.6. . 6.736:262. . 

t3.r 16.547,296 

5.0 . H). 110.771 

9.9 6.620.450 

. . 9.5 147.390.296.. 

6.9 17.367.477 
4.7 V468.665.796 

7.4 136.809.757 
9.7 11.265.964. . 

6.5 - 232. 744.613 
9 9 61.284.609 

ar2.9 7.944.673 

^.0. 231.609.994. . 

. t.9 16.624.097 

7.0 74.956.039 
a«.3* • 5.954.152 

. ^ 10.1 -66. 615,001. . 

3.4 ^ 192,044.993 

10. 4 29.645,640 

7.6 5,634.760 
6.0* . . ,t 96. 119.679. . . 

2.1 113,434.666 ^ 
.7 6 36.646.666 
).9 96.131.060 

19.3 3,320.797... 

7.9 719.249 

100.0 0 

0.0 O 

. . 36.2.. 12.864.137... 

100.0 ' 0 

0.0 ^ ' 0 



99.6 
67, f 
99.0 

. 6T.t 
62.4 
99.0 

* 93.9 

. 91.9 
90.6 
77.9 
96.6 

. 61.4 
68.9 
66.9 
99.1 

. 76.) 
86.4 
90.3 
99.6 
92.9 
99.0 
99.6 
99.6 
93.9 
92.9 
92.6- 
99.7 
97*. I 
97.9 

.99*0 
91. I 
93.9 
99.9 
99.9 

.M^9 
90.9 
93.9 
93.9 
77. 
99.0. 
94.9 
93.0 
79.7 
99.9 
99.6 
99.6 
63.1 
93.0 
97.9 
a 

97.9 
93.7 
92.4 

0.0 
0.0 
71.9 

0.0 
0.0 



<TATf 

tOTAtS 
AtAtAMA 
ALASKA 

AftlXONA 

AlWANSAS 

tAtirOHHIA 

COiMADO 

CONNtCTICUT 

OltAtlAIIC 

disthict or cot. 

rtMlOA 

OICMOIA 

HAWAII 

IQAHQ 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

lOI^A 
KANSAS 
KIKTUCKY ' 

LCIUISIAMA 

MAINS 

MAKVLAND 

MASSACHUftm 

MICHIOAN 

MINNCSOTA 

MISSISSI^I 

NISSOUKI 

NtOMSKA 
NIVAOA 

NSW HAN^SHIH 

NSW jmscv 

NiW MIXICO 
NtM YOM 
NOffTH CAKOilMA 

NDKTH DAKOTA 

OHIO ' 

OKLAHOMA 

OMStON 

rSNNSVLVANIA...^ 
ilHOOC ISLAND 
SOUTH CAMLIMA 
SdUTH DAKOTA 

TtNNkSStt 

TIXAS\ , 

UTAH 

VtmOMT 

VIHaiNIA. 

MASHINOTON 
MST VIMINIA 
VISCONSIN 

WYOMINO 

AMCmCAN SAMOA 
N. MAHIAIIAS IS. 
OUAM 

.HifKTO.IIICO 

TiUST rim I TONY 
vVtMlA ISLANDS 



TAOLI OM^TOTAL VOCATIONAL COUCATfON tmNDITUMS UNDiO U<TION 100. 

VOCATIONAL iOUCATION AMINOMINTf HP It 68^T 1070 

^ MDillAL / 



TOTALS 
S9M9S.tTt 

t. Its. too 

llt.Ott 
I.0t3,7t3. 
S.SSS.tM 

2.tt3.aoo 
9.tis,sa4 

t4l.t37. 
I.^tt.277 

327. t7t , 
I2.042.tt7 
3. 17a. 3tt. 
1.033. 3at 
lifetl.07L 
9.313.300 
1.370.404. 

040.323 
I.09t.t07 
I.B48.302 
t.7t7.tt7. 

tst.ptt 

I.2tl.t77 
7.4t2«7tl 
lt.7tt.70t. 
t.l42.3Q2 
t. 242. sot 
It.t27.428 
2t7.42l. 
I.07t.t?t 
I34.7tt 
4t7.30t 
t.St7.t44., 
402. B30 
30. 12t. lOI 
t.S20.tt4 

72t.2BI., 
l4.2tl.OB2 

4. t2t.07^ 
S61.tt2 

I3.7J0.292.. 

t7r.tto 

5. ttt.tit 

' t27.22t 
9.3474t6l.< 
t.3tt.1t7 
2.110.102 
314. 7t# 
9.7t4.4tt.< 
t. It0.4t3 
I.t0l.4t3 
12.ttt.l2l 
232.240.. 
.ttt 

.tot 

0 

4.249.018. 

0 
0 



tT. 

1 



2. 
I. 



a. 

2. 



2. 

It 



I. 



I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 



t 

2. 

4. 

i; 

2. 
1. 

' I. 



28.1 



1:99 



t01.t32 
273.943 
7t.7tl 
70t.tt2. 
707. 04 t 
327. 0|t 
0tt.tt2 
t73.8tt. 
2t0.2t4 
900.940 
117.102 
020.870. 

stt.oat 

4St.8t3 

424. t4 3 

337.340. 

702.442 

34l.tt3 

ttS.470 

037.304: 

413. 704 

331.397 

ttt. too 
ttl.tat. 

4tS.tl3 

274.020 
403.103 
233.273. 
432. Ott 
tl.lOt 
117.333 
36 t. Ott. 
311. t3t 
ttt. 333 
013.737 
914.333. 
430.147 
0t1.t2t 
tt0.t2t 
t43.93l. 
991.990 
001. 9t8 
3tt.l73 

t2t.at2 

t27r92t 
847.933 
97.100 
204. 7t I. 
440.040 
400. Itt 
t4t.tl9 
I It. 120. 

^: 

708. t3t: 

0 
0 



^0 
07 
t7 
21 
00 
91 
00 
17 
04 
17 
03 
23 
9t 
tt 
71 
t3 
31 
32 
27 
4t 
tt 

7 
II 
It 
20 

t 
tt 
42 
37 
23 
42 
77 
It 
2t 
43 
31 
23 



It 
4t 
tl 

Mt 
It 
29 
tl 
4t 

t 
31 

t 

.. to 

38 

100 
0 

..ot 

0 
0 



.0 
.3 
t 

I. . 
t 
I 
3 

0. . 
,3 
.3 
.3* 

.7.. 
.2 
,t 
.0 
.0.. 
.2 
. 1 
.7 
.0. . 
.3 " 
.0 

.0 . 

.o:. 

.0 
.4 
.0 

. I. . 
.0 
.0 

.0/ 
.37. 
.0 
.t 
.t 
.3. . 
.0 
.4 
.7 
3.. 
2 
0 
t 

1.. 
.9 
.t 
.9 

.0.. 
.t 

.2 

.r 

.0.. 
.8 

O 

0 

9. . 
0 

.6 . 



tTATi/LOCAL 

179,999,049 Tt.O 
I. ttt. ttt tt.7 
99.900 Oi»1 
040.041... 91.0 
9.090.900 70.1 
280.170 t.t 
9.4lt.t72 00.7 
100,071... 90«0 
1.227.909 92.9 
I9.99t t.7 
t.t2t.tOt t9«4 
l.ltl.7tt... 99.9 
. 794.300 71.9 
794.819 99.9 
1.000.987 91.0 
832.084. .. 20.8 
187/031 10.0 
780.314 00.0 
870.992 97.9 
4.990.279... 72. r 
429. Itr to. 7 
490.ttO 94.1 
t.tt9.29l ta.4 
19. tot, too. .. tt.2 
0.073.990 09.0 
4J900.4SO 70.0 
14^0.232 00. t 
20.143... lO.t 
tl4.74l t7.1 
tt.ttO 09.1 
» 379.948 79.4 
9.291.999... 97*7 
tO.tta 22.8 
24.tt2.7t9 91.9 
t. 707. 117 70.4 
4ll.ttt... Ot.7 

• t.tto.tot tt.O 

9.497.447 79.9 
1.489 0.9 
11.000.901... 00.7 
94I.80O 00.0 
1.024.829 99»l 
229.088 49^4 
9.721.310... U.3 
0.071/932 iTl.O 
1>682.tl4 74,1 
« l247.ttt 7 t.7 
1.47t.70t... 09.9 ' 
4.70t.t44 tl.4 
1.099.329 99.9 
^2.142.909 93.9 
119.120... t0.*0 
It. 800 t4.t 
0 0.0 
O 0.0 

3.4to.cr/7... tl.t 
0 0.0 
0 0.0 



r 



TAltf OOr- TOTAL VOCATIOMAL tOUCATION IXMNDITUtCVUWr ««CTION 140. 

VOeATlOHAl IDUQATION AMCNOMNTf 0^ Iti68 FY ItTS 



fTATt 

. TOTALS 
ALI^OAMA 
ALASfU 

AHISONA / 

AUKAIISAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNCCriCUT 

OKLAWARC^ % 
DISTrttCT Of COL. 
FLORIDA 

QfORQIA 

HAWAII 
IDAHO 

ILLINOIS - 

INDIANA . 

IOWA 

kans'as 

KCNrUCKV 

LC^kSiANA 

teAINr 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSItTS 

mCHIOAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSbOR< 

MONTANA * 

NfBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRC 

NEW OERSEV 

NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA . . . 

OHIO 
. OKLAHOMA 
OREOON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE , 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT. 

VlROAlIA* 

WASHINttTON 
WEST VIRQINIA 
ViSCQNSIN 

^YOMINO , 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

N. MARIANAS IS. 

«UAM 4 ( 

PUE<lTO RICO 

TRUST TERR I TORY 
VIRQXN ISLANDS 



TOTALS 

aO.On, I77\ 

ass . 7SS 

13.9t4 

S2«,310. . 
181 

- 1^91.242 
^ 347,929 
19>.096. . 
t49.929 
90.362 
944.920 

O. . 
96.399 
17,497 
2. 189.319 

0. . 
491.390 
127. i%4 
397 « 391/ 
1.809. yj. . 
32.678 
243, «24 
94.329 
1.000,939. . 
370,993 
474.992 
239. 168 
21.732. , 
99.01(9 
94.498 
49.700 
1. 120.909. . 

330- 
1, 1)2.998 
907,202 

94.292. . 
993,079 
901«91', 
94.<»' 
1,689 J3. . 
0 

239.139 . 

79,733 
937.010. . . 
239.999 
992 » 249 
0 

492,902. . . 
99,869 

391,927 
113.413 
1?.360. . . 
3.499 
0 
0 

39.039. . . 

y 0 



FEDERAL 



11.999, 176 


97.9 


399,796 


100.0 


7,942 


99.9 


219.934. . 


. 99.4, 


221,994 


93. 1 


972.897 


73.3 


139. 176 


39.9 


193,099. . 


. 100. 0. 


92,329 


39.9 


90.392 


100. 0 


131, 134 


13.9 


V ^ o". . 


. 0.0. 


M.399 


100. 0 


i9.309 


93.3 


799. 199 


39. 1 


0. , 


. 0.0. 


247.269 


94.9 


92,332 


64,7 


397,391 


100.0 


377,201. . 


. 20.9. 


32.979 . 


100. 0 


203,929 


93.7 


94,329 


100.0 


799,203. . 


. 79.2. 


376.993 


100.0 


269.024 


95.9 


99. 137 


41.9 


^ 21,732,. 


. 100.0. 


97.229 


99. 1 


9,240 


9.7 


49.700 


100.0 


990.091. . 


. 49. 1 . 


330 , 
1. 112.966 


100.0 


100.0 


907.202 


100.0 


94,319. . 


. 79.3. 


92^,401 


94.9 


273, 191 


49.4 


95, 190 


69.2 


979,039. . . 


. 42 


0 


0. » 


237,997 


fi9.4 


79,:733 


100.6 


432,790. . . 


60.6. 


239.999* 


100.0 


103,799 


19.9 


. 0 


0.0 


244. 133. . . 


91.6 


13.719 


20.9 


14^.799 


37.7 


100.929 


99.9 


13.390. . . 




3.499 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


.0 
39.039... 


0.0 




0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 



9TATf/L0CAL 

• , 429,001' 49.1 

O 0*0 

9,049 49.9 
110,779... 99.9 

49,197 19.9 

319.379 99.7 

212,792 91.1 
0... 0.0 

94,901 94.1 

0 0.0 

913,389 99. 1 

0^.. . 0.0 . 

0 0.0 

M79 9.7 

1.420.197 94.9 
O, .. 0.0^ 

204«119 49. ar 

44,962 39.3 

O A.O 
1,432,972... 79,2 

O 0.0 

39,999 19.3 

O 0.0 

208,939... 20.9 

O 0.0 

209.969 44.9 

139,031 • 99.4 

O... 0.0 

1.999 ^ 1.9 

49.049 90.8 

0 0.0 

970,919 90.9 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 

19.943... 93. ^ 

3Q.978 9.9 

329 « 197 94.9 

29.499. 94.9 

909.949'. . 97.2 

. 0 0:0 

1.471 0.9 

O CO 

104,290... 19.4 

O 0.0 

949,491 94.1 

0 0.0 

233.969... 49.4 

1(1.949 79.1 

237,829 92.3 

12.999. 11.4 

0.., Q.O 

. 0 CO 

0 0.0 

O 0.0 ^ 

0... 0.0 

0 CO 

0 0.0 
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TOTAL VOCATIONAL iOUCATION CX^CHOITUMS UNOlll 
VOCATIONAL IOUCATION AMCNOMNTi W 



if68 



CtlON 1«0. 



OF^COL, 



tTATI 

TOTALS 
ALAMM 
ALASKA 

AtltONA 

ARKAKISAS 
CALIFOIINIA 
COtOtADO 
CONNICtlCUT 
DtLAWARI 
OlSTHlcr 
r LOR I OA 

QEOIIQIA 

HAWAII 
lOAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INOIANA. ...... 

IOWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA. ... . 

MAINC 

MAKYLANO 

MASSACHUSITTS 

MICHIGAN 

IIINNESOTA * 

Mrssissi<ppi 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NCORASKA 
NCVAOA 

NEW HAMTSHIRi 

NCW OCRSCY, . . . 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH OAKOTA^ , 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

RENNSYLVANIA. . 
RHOOl ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 



/ 



ERIC 



TiNNrSiEt ^ 


TEXAS 




UTAH 


VERMONT 








WASHINOTON 


» 


WiST VIR«INIA 




WISCONSIN 








AMfRICAN SAMOA 




N. IMRIANAS IS. 


1 


OUAW 








TRUST TERRITORY 




VIROIN ISLANDS 


% 



TOTALS- 

3f9.90i.Rfo' 
f .312.907 
€6.329 
4.5f4,af 1. 

3. 

44.R2f .fTT 
4.f45.ffO 

e. 234, 711. . 
327.300' 
37R.473 

0. 014.5)2 

f . f31.3tf. . 
1. 106. S3f 

1, f6f.70f 
3.462.966 
9.736.400. . 
4.664.926 
9. 131. 146 
6.069.666 
7. 191.930. . 
1.349. lift 

19.49^.466 
6.669.379 

10.206. 196« . 
6.220.966 
2.426.239 
9. 196.336 
t. 449. 992. . 
2. 137. 113 
1.029.246 
1.666.199 
4.290.930. . 
3.094.793 

23.291.499 

13.079.953 
1.699.697. . 

90.904. 191 
9.162 300 
496.926 
3.212.296.. 
2.071.94^1 
3.413.399 
1.999. 134 
6.696. 122. . 

40.247.046 
i61;631 
1. 123.394 

13.410.220^. . 

16.794.919 
3.299.904 

^3; 797.469 
1,274.999.. 
20.000 
^ O 
0 

7,936,211. . 
1 0 
O 



FIOfRAL 

• 29.307.262 
779.499 

30.229 
371.999. . 
499.001* 
2.201.291 
493.692 
264.292... 
97,713 
96.M29 
393,992 
471.797. . 
74,916 
160.639 
1.740.966 
939.317... 
929,411 
339,054 
t 664.120 

760.999... 
227,726 
329,250 
191.063. 
1.351.662.., 
> 966.309 
330.343 
. 929.670 
162.249... 
i69.920 
67.324 
66,495 
902,299.. . 
42,062 
2«732.366 
1,309,U65 

133,620..^ 
1.756,759 
499,729 
337,742 
1,261. 140. . . 
194,640 
672.326 
166,939 
994,066. . . 
969,494 
244,471 . 

64,363 
691, 160... 

60.971 
216^ 137 
226,367 
62(599.. . 
O 

O ^ 

•2/ ■ 1 ••«<>• 

0 



STATI/tOCAL 



7.9 M4.fff,626 

19.9 9.937.9M 

49.6 96^100 
6. 1 4. 193.303.. 

11.7 3.493.669 
4.9 42.619.966 
9.9 4,491.996 
4.6 9.990.419.. 

26.6 2^9, 992 

29.4 212,349 

• 6.4 )l. 630,950 

4.9 9. 199,969. . 

6.9 1.031.7^3 

9.1 1.606.670 
90.0 1.742.000 

16.3 4.603.063.. 

10.9 4.339.917 

6.6 4,793.094 

9.2 7.429.949 

10.6 6,490.979.. 

16.9 1.120.399 

2.1 19.167.216 

1.4 6.964,296 

13.2 6.699,296.. 

9. 1 9.694.697 

13.6 a. 097, 996 

11.3 « 7.230.666 
11.2 1.267,703. . 

12.4 1,671,9j»3 

6.6 997.923 

3.7 1.900.000 

19.7 3«499,639. . 

1.4 3.092.671 

11.7 20,ti99,107 

9.3 11.969,966 

7. 1 1.791,967.. 

3.9 -49.747,432 

9.7 4.663.172 

66.0 199.796 

39.9 ^ 1,931.116,. 

7.9 1.916.9i<M 

19.7 2.741.067 

6.9 1.766, 169 

^6.6 6.104.094.. 

0.9. 99.977.994 

27.7 637,160 

9.7 1.099,031 

6.6 12.919,060. . 

0.9 16.713.949 

6.6 3,061.367' 

6.1 * 3.929J01 

6.9 1«19f.291.. 

0.0 20.000 

0.0 0 

0.0 . 0 

6.6 7,036.^91,. 

Q.O 0 

0.0 '6 



M.6 

67. T 
94.4 
. 91.9 
99.9 

99. r 
90.6 
. 99.4 
73.9 
^.9 
93.6 

r 99^1 

99.9 
90.9 

90.0 

. 93.7 
99.1 
9^.4 
61. # 

. 99.4 
99.1 
97.9 
99.6 

. 99.9 
90.9 
99.4 
99.7 

. 66.6 
67*6 

N« 93.4 
96.9 

. 61.3 
96>9 
69.9 
9017. 

. 92.^ 
H.9 
90.3 
92.0 

. 60.1 
62 ..9. 
90 3 
91.9 

. 93.9 
99.1 
72.9 
94.9 

. 99.4 
99.9 
93.4 
93.9 

. 93.9 
100.0 
0.0 
0.0 

••S;J 

.0.0 



2"2 

ERIC 



TAtlt OfO 

tOTAtS 

. ALABAMA 
. AlASMA • 
ARUOMA 

*• ACKAN'-.AS 

CALtraiiNtA 
. COlOfADO 

OlSrmcT OF cov. 
fi.O»<lOA 

HAaAII 

IL(.lriOIS . 
INDIANA 
IOa'A 
KANSAS 

MAO/IANO 

VASSiCHUSfTTS 
V I CM^iAjl 

3IN;iE50TA ' 
ISSI$SI>f»t 

NESPA^KA 

UZM H/iVPSH|Rf 

.ir.nsfV 

f.CQrM C/POIINA 
KOnru f.-AKOTA 
C»MC 

FCKNSVIVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SC'JIM CAftOLINA 
SOUTH. DAKOTA 

TEXAS 

.VIR3"n.fA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIROiNIA 

WlJcrNIlN 

•A»cv:n(r ' 

AVE a; CAN. SAMOA 
CUAVt 

put«ro RICO 

TRUSr TIRRIJOHr 

.1 -'Sttf^ 



i^»*APy OP ^LAClMBNTf OF VOCATIONAL tqjtg'AnON 

STATUS CONTtlfitNa 

UNKNOWN - 



TOTAL 

cor;»F LIT IONS 



PROGRAM C0M»HTlbNS. ALL ItVlLS, rv m? 



QTHER 
I^CASONS 



a,ja4.i9o 

27.i43 
. 12.345 

30. ^f-^ 
■ 18.505 
295.3V J 

3t).ean 

, 22.4H3 
10.303 
" 3.210 
79.514 
63.875 
• 1C.10I 
0.523 
' 134r0i>3 
25. 01 'I 
15.721) 
14.e40* 
19.0:i5 
37, 3r,') 
9.641 
2^.900 
43.572 
1 12.5'..7 
63,207 
20.3S5 
27.705 
13.7UU 
12.231 
14. 130 
' 7.005 
7G.077 

194.3fi3 
94, 1.J/1 

H.1.13 
62 . 0 : «i 
37.797 
^0.9: . 
82^270 
0 

27.6?3 

6.q/M 
^ J ■ 9.''4 
130.2;i1 
27.021 

2.a'_»7 
49.703 
42,0fJ2 
18. 0?.' 
35. 3 M . 

4.929 
0 

23,5!j0 
0 
0 



491.616 

1 .492 
7,824 

22.019 
*951 
93, 134 
4.015 
2,088 
935 
62 
4*783 
25,504 
1,732 
. 435 
35.058 
2.619 
1,874 
3,863 
1 ,560 
4.252 
1 .659 
1 .753 
3.573 
47.551 
7 .0 1 7 
1.206 
3.3)6 , 
' -1 .422 
904 
3.650 
1 ,956 
12.604 
1.2y2 
50.395 
1 b . 803 

am' 

2.209 
1 .046 
5.020 
•0 

2.651 
3B7 

»<231 
1 .700 
180 
4,423 
8,222 
1 .849 
3,73t 
A48 
0 . 
68 

19,730 
0 
0 



8^435 
9,972 
4.0U5 
7. 171 
1 ,301 



839 



tPlACSD 
FOU-UME 

778,427 

.12,359 ' 
3.109 
2.949 
11.154 

90.350 

16. 
7.705 J 
•S.'309 * 
2.591 
' 30.727 

16. 125 
1 . 105 
3.057 
. 41,725 

<2,902 
9,177 
6,840 

ll.Odi 

14,675 



16.608 
,23.502 
31 . 1 72 
• 0.857 
0.698 
6. 179 
5.206 
2.746 
?.229 
34.941 
3 . 1 67 
4IJ.9UI 
00.453 
2.959 
33.4S> 
23.952 
b.228 
21 .260 
0 

9.728 
2.502 
22.047 
41.009 
12.531 
949 
22.010 
tb.594 
«.856 
15:762 
■ i.36a 
C 

• 26 
4,3 
. 0 
0 



'* Nuiioeir 

.0N;[WP LOVED 



1M.27S 
1 ,334 

330 
■* 850 
7li(> 
13,706 . 
820 
• 1,113 • 
1,3IC 
57 

.B.619 
■ 3 , 0<)6 
601 t 
Mi<i 
*4,33»l » 
955 
335 
322^ 
550. 
1,407 
50?. 
.♦i6l4 
#.3;?:f 
6,1V> 

1 , 9Gr# 

823 
541 



y 8?3 
2!. J 

i::<> 

6,22.1 
320 

12,02^ 

2.69 

341 
3,.'J«iO 
90M 
514 
T.OtO 
6 

1,55': 

i:iy 

4,7t« I 

2.62.. 

15/ 
5. 001) 
1 ,7 11 

1,30.1 
1.2'.' • 

y 1 T.h 

0 
M 

i,2?n 

0 



J 



